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ARTICLE I. 


Review cr Cariyte’s Work on Cuarrism.* 


Intropuctory Nore. 


For a clearer definition of Chartism than appears in this article, the 
reader is referred to a former review of the same work, which we pub- 
lished more than a year since in the first No. of the Eclectic. That 
article was received with great interest by our readers. The discus- 
sion of the same subject ,—Chartism in England,—is here resumed, per- 
haps by the same writer, presenting it in different aspects, equally i in- 
teresting and important, and exhibiting in still greater variety the pecu- 
liarly forcible thoughts and eccentric expressions of Mr. Carlyle. 

In our introduction to the former article, we suggested our dissent from 
some of the views both of the reviewer and his author, which is appli- 
cable to only a few passages of the following discussion, and needs not 
to be repeated. Intelligent American readers will neither be surprised 
nor offended by the slight appearances here exhibited of the national 
and ecclesiastical predilections of an English Churehman ; but will ad- 
mire the general candor and Jiberality of the writer, not less than the 
clearness of his views and the correctness of his reasonings. His re- 
marks also on the peculiar style of his author are judicious and instruc- 
tive, and his incidental discussion of the double-toned and well sustained 
irony of Mr. Carlyle, in his History of the French Revolution, adds 
much to the value and interest of this review. Sr. Ep. 


From the British and Foreign Review. 


We have not unfrequently been struck, and for a time surprised, at 
the coincidence of Mr. Carlyle’s observations on politics and contempora- 
ry history with those of Niebuhr, who of all contemporary writers was 
perhaps the most w idely different from him in habits of thought, in politi- 
cal pre ferences, and in a more general estimate of historical transactions. 


* * Chartism. By Thomas Carlyle. Lutadan, 1840. 
Vor. II.—No. I. 1 
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The rights of sovereigns and subjects were in Niebuhr’s system entirely 
prescriptive. He believed that men must be governed either by force or 
through a religious reverence for a constitution: he saw that even des- 
potism, sanctioned by antiquity, rested in some degree on free and dutiful 
obedience ; and that the best of upstart overnments, although in itself it 
might satisfy the judgment of statesmen, must dispense with the support of 
prejudice and habitual association, and supply the defect by coercion, or 
leave its functions unfulfilled. Such was the ancient English creed, which 
found its last preacher in Burke. The charters which our ancestors won 
were, in theory, so many declaratory acts. They had the right before 
they fought for it against the revolutionary power which had robbed them. 
The deeper the worship of the constitution, the more natural was the wish 
to become better acquainted with its nature, the more sacred the duty of 
realizing its principles. Happily it was always found to contain the secu- 
rities which freedom at the time required; for the elements of a free con- 
stitution had never been lost, though the necessary conditions of liberty 
had varied in the lapse of ages. With the same analytic course of con- 
stitutional inquiry, the same repugnance to novelty, except where it could 
be regarded as a reproduction of a lost ideal, Niebuhr was familiar in the 
history of all free states, and he adopted it for himself in its full extent. 
All professed revolutions he regarded with equal hatred. He thought 
some degree of freedom possible under the worst of the European gov- 
ernments, but he believed that it could not coexist with Jacobinism. The 
substitution of a supposed analysis of human nature for the old prescrip- 
tive standard of political rights, necessarily led to a more abstract view of 
the ends of government and a more arbitrary choice of means. Obedi- 
ence to laws could thenceforward proceed only from a perception of their 
utility or from compulsion. But coincidence of conduct with the course 

rescribed by law, merely because the subject agrees with the legislator, 
is not loyalty, and the power of the sovereign is a reserved force which 
should be perceptible only to the bad. Willing submission to the law, becausé 
it is law, and not because it is wise, is the single mode of reconciling free- 
dom with government. It becomes impossible when the legislators them- 
selves appeal only to the intrinsic merit of their laws. Niebuhr shared in 
the general belief that the constitutions of the European states were near- 
ly worn out, but he had no particle of the general hope that European 
civilization would survive them. 

Mr. Carlyle goes at least as far in the opinion, that most things in 
which men formerly believed have become fictions, or, to use his com- 
pendious but less accurate phraseology, lies. But he has no tenderness for 
the forms which have become hollow with age. Respecting and doing 
justice to their original value, he attributes it all to the spirit which work- 
ed in them and moulded them to be what they are, and which will find 
new modes of action when these fail. Whatever is divine is also immor- 
tal, and Jet whatever is mortal die. He always claims for the French Jaco- 
bins, notwithstanding their mad wickedness, the merit of having destroyed 
what was false and deserved to perish. Let us believe this first, he often 
says, that a lie is not the truth. 
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We have no objection to believe so; but we have some doubts as to 
the duty of proclaiming on all highways that fictions are fictions. Newly 
invented forms are often practical lies, because they profess to be true; 
but obsolete modes of expressing truth are, amongst their other uses, sure 
indexes of the extent and velocity of our changes. Mr. Carlyle is un- 
doubtedly right in asserting the immortality of the great ideas, which per- 
haps are ceasing to animate our existing institutions; but we cannot 
afford that their vital operation should be suspended for a thousand years. 
If by keeping open old channels we can reinvigorate ourselves when the 
streain of inspiration comes without being overwhelmed by it, it will be 
better than to seek through convulsions the possibility of a new organiza- 
tion. The system of the Jewish theology had become one of the most 
hollow fictions in the generation before it was transfigured into Christiani- 
ty. When we have got a new spirit to supply the place of the old, it 
will alter our existing forms for itself. 

Men of speculative and literary habits, moreover, are not unlikely to 
think too hastily, that the political or general skepticism which they ob- 
serve around them has penetrated the great body of society. We have 
little doubt that the forms and traditions of our constitution have still a 
sacredness and a meaning for Englishmen in general beyond that which 
Mr. Carlyle attributes to them ; and if so, the undisguised contempt with 
which he regards them cannot but be pernicious, whether it unnecessarily dis- 
turbs men in their convictions or provokes them to refuse the benefit of 
his instructions. His attacks upon established institutions are not the less 
formidable that they are apparently never meant for attacks, but occur inci- 
dentally, by way of contrast and antithesis to the ideas of Faith, Duty 
and Sincerity, which he is always endeavoring to develop and exalt. He 
must surely be aware that a general adoption of his thoughts and Jan- 
guage, for instance, of the title of National Palaver for our august legis- 
lature, would materially tend to the diminution of the reverence and Joy- 
alty with which we still regard our constitution ; nor can he reasonably 
suppose that the majority of those who would be shaken in their present 
allegiance would be prepared for the lofty views of law and government 
which he is able to present tothem. As far, however, as direct attempts 
at revolution or change are concerned, Mr. Carlyle might almost be a 
Tory. 

For the similarity, which we commenced by remarking, between his 
practical conclusions and those of the great German historian, consists 
mainly in this, that they both utterly despise the prospect of real renova- 
tion from outward change. Niebuhr looked back with admiration and 
regret on the undefined powers of the early European governments, when 
those who were unfit to direct themselves submitted, and local franchises 
and municipalities were nevertheless able to grow up, if they possessed an 
inherent principle of vitality. In his own time he would have crushed 
revolution with pitiless rigor, but he felt no enthusiasm for kings or aris- 
tocracies. He saw neither wisdom nor love on the part of governments, 
nor the materials in the people for greater wisdom. He hoped for no 
good from new combinations of the selfishness which he saw everywhere 
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around him. Regeneration seemed only possible through some renewal 
of ancient zeal and patriotism, such as that which he saw in Germany in 
the glorious war of freedom ; and when the enthusiasm of that great pe- 
riod died away, his hopes became almost extinct. He said that the world 
was in need of a new revelation; and he thought that Europe, in prepar- 
ation for it, was already far advanced in the way to new ages of dark- 
ness. 

Mr. Carlyle also derides the eager hopes which men in these days 
form of the results of political changes. He reminds them, not without 
justice, that it was from within that sages in former times endeavored to 
renew the world. Self-sacrifice, disinterestedness, trust in good, are still 
the necessary conditions of great achievements; and these virtues, not 
new forms of governments, are the objects to which he looks. How far 
the existing state of things is in his opinion unfavorable to their operation 
we can but partially collect. He evidently thinks that there is much un- 
soundness in our present social condition, but we are happy to say that he 
does not despair. Inclining as we do rather to the class of speculators 
who attach greater weight to forms, and suspect the claims of any present 
time to a novelty transcending historical precedent, we are nevertheless 
anxious to receive instruction from Mr. Carlyle. His opinions have an 
external importance also, in addition to the respect to which they are en- 
titled ; for there is no living writer whose fame has within the last few 
years been so constantly aad surely extending. It has spread outwards, 
as enduring fame generally spreads, from a circle of enthusiastic admirers 
to the general body of literary men, who are now extensively influenced 
by his genius. The world at large has already received the impulse ; ; his 
works are becoming widely popular, and the public is enjoying the rare 
satisfaction of bestowing its praise on a writer who deserves it. Good 
or bad, Mr. Carlyle’s thoughts will be largely adopted within the next 
twenty years. 

For the same reason, it is highly desirable to form some estimation of 
the merits and demerits of Mr. Carlyle’s very peculiar style; not so much 
with a view to the approaching inundation which we foresee of its literary 
progeny, for we have no hesitation in declaring beforehand, that all 
future imitations of it will, like the few which have already appeared, be 
utterly and hopelessly intolerable ; but because it may often happen that 
a mistake as to its: real characteristics may interfere with the hearty en- 
joyment or right use of the author’s works. The student may perhaps 
suspect a trick, and yet not be able to discover it ; or be led by the extreme 
ease of a mere external mimicry of it into the belief, that the quaint lan- 
guage is a mere arbitrary mannerism unconnected with the thoughts; or, 
on the other hand, he may not see that the pervading irony has two sides, 
and involves an appreciation of the matter in hand at its true worth, as 
well as an indirect repression of its farther pretensions. We have no in- 
tention, on the present occasion, of entering fully into this subject ; though 
we would willingly in this, as well as in other ways, show our respect for 
Mr. Carlyle, having no fear of the reproaches which he so frequently 
heaps upon criticism. It is well, he says, to enjoy and be thankful; it is 
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also well, we say, to understand the cause of enjoyment. Criticism is the 
best homage which the prosaic understanding can pay to genius. 

We should suppose that Mr. Carlyle’s reading 1s very extensive, as it 
is undoubtedly very miscellaneous. His apprehension of the spirit of past 
ages and foreign countries implies vast knowledge and still greater vigor 
of imagination. He appears to study no topic in the abstract only, but to 
represent to himself its operation in men, by creating images of those who 
employed themselves upon it in action or speculation. In the French 
philosophism of the last century he sees not merely a system of destroying 
negations, but a living principle personified in various individuals, as, for 
instance, in Voltaire and Diderot, whose biographies (Miscellaneous 
Works) will give the best view which is, we believe, to be found in any 
English work, of the peculiarities of that remarkable period. Connected 
with his love for the concrete, and preference for the study of opinions and 
principles in action, is, perhaps, his universal readiness to appreciate all 
kinds of human greatness. He can learn something wherever there is 
manly character and energy; and he seems impressed with a belief that 
vigor in acting, firmness of purpose, and freedom from self-deception, are 
rarer if not higher virtues than the goodness which consists in abstinence 
from wrong. We particularly respect his generous admiration of John- 
son, whose sturdy honesty and courage he has done much to restore to 
their due place in the opinion of men. Even Boswell comes in for a just 
and kindly eulogy, which we recommend to our readers as by far the 
best criticism extant of the odd and amusing author of the first and best of 
biographies. 

We have no intention of recapitulating the great variety of subjects 
on which Mr. Carlyle has written: we are rather concerned with the 
uniformity which runs through all, in the reference of every character and 
action to the same ideal standard of greatness and goodness. He never 
fails to inquire whether the man was what he pretended to be, whether he 
did the work which he had to do, whether he followed in faith a princi- 
ple, even if it were distorted, and looked to something beyond himself. 
Duty,—the duty of acting—in however small a sphere, it is his perpetual 
task to preach, and to point out how it has been neglected or approximately 
fulfilled. It does not however show itself in obtrusive repetitions, like the 
inferences of design in the alternate pages of Bridgewater treatises, but in 
a sustained and high-wrought earnestness, with which the wildest play- 
fulness of detail never interferes. Consequently his tone is always uon- 
ical and his meaning twofold, though the degree of opposition of the 
component parts varies according to the subject: the background is 
everywhere the same. 

This sustained irony is most conspicuous in Mr. Carlyle’s great work, 
the “ History of the French Revolution,” to the wide-spread popularity of 
which it has largely contributed; yet it has formed a stumbling-block to 
many, who think rightly that history ought to be serious, and suspect 
erroneously that this is in jest. If the disposition to view all outward 
things as transitory manifestations of eternal ideas had not made Mr. 
Carlyle necessarily a humorist, he would have been wise in adopting a 
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humorous mode of narration, with a view merely to the purposes of art. 
His task was the production of the prose epic, which is probably the only 
epic now possible, of thetime. It therefore became necessary for him not 
only to group his materials by a different law from that of their succession 
in time, so that the more trivial details might derive an interest from their 
connection with a few prominent events, but also to concentrate the at- 
tention exclusively on the story which he had to tell. Under the influ- 
ence of our present education, the driest and hardest understanding be- 
comes weary of historical arguments and speculations ; we want to know 
what happened, instead of hearing why and with what tendency it hap- 
pened: and yet we find it impossible to satisfy the warmest imagination 
with mere facts, and seek for principles and generalizations to give them 
a meaning. We may be told that the pure objective is the province of 
art, and that in ancient times men were contented with existence without 
reducing it to pedantic formula. We answer that we cannot help it, 
that mere outward events will not satisfy us now, and that it is useless to 
pretend to abide by them; and when a thoroughgoing theorist, in his 
determination to eschew all theory and ignore the consciousness he feels, 
calls on us to share his enthusiasm for a string of mere unsystematized 
phenomena, we recognize a ludicrous contrast between the pretence of 
earnestness and the reality, and assign to him the unenviable character of 
an involuntary humorist. The truth of this statement may easily be 
proved by comparing passages from an old epic or legendary writer in 
the original and in a good translation. Put, for instance, Shelley’s ver- 
sion of the Homeric “ Hymn to Mercury,” by the side of the Greek text, 
and one will be found throughout to maintain a tone of light bantering 
irony, the other to be merely an amusing story told with playful simpli- 
city. Or contrast Livy’s style with the quaint biblical English, which has 
seemed to Dr. Arnold the ost appropriate vehicle of the old legends of 
Rome. Instead of the unaffected ease with which the great historian 
adopts the earnest and undoubting narrative of the old annalists, the 
modern writer never allows us for a moment to forget that we are listen- 
ing to a theorist and critic, who somewhat obtrusively reminds us of the 
skepticism which might be taken for granted, by his ostentatious patron- 
age of the legends as they stand, divested of historical reality. 

We know not whether it is froin such considerations as these, that Mr. 
Carlyle has been induced to construct his history on a basis of irony. He 
may have observed the numerous instances of failure, where the mere 
annalist or the mere historical essayist has left either the understanding or 
the imagination and feelings unsatisfied ; but we are more disposed to be- 
lieve that he was led to the same conclusion by the intuition of creative 
genius. As we remarked before, the peculiar character of his intellect 
necessarily leads him into irony; though happily his sympathies are so 
extensive, that his sense of the unreality of transitory things only comes to 
the surface, when otberwise the harmony of the composition would be 
interrupted by the feeling of the reader that it was absent. 

If it is impossible for a historical writer in the present day to confine 
himself with success either to narrative or speculation, it by no means 
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follows that his object will be obtained by an alternate introduction of 
the necessary elements. There is an unavoidable awkwardness in the 
juxtaposition of the portions of the work. There are still events which 
are sufficient to excite the feelings and occupy the whole imagination 
without reference to causes or consequences; but the effect of a high- 
wrought description of the decisive moments of some great crisis of the 
world, is almost destroyed by the knowledge that the historian is prepar- 
ing for his next chapter a philosophical view of the state of society, gov- 
ernment and morals which prepared the way for the change. A fusion of 
the materials is required as well as a mixture. The laws which are ex- 
emplified in the events must be always present to the epical historian, 
giving importance and meaning to things which seem trifling in them- 
selves, and yet not interfering in the interest, which can be maintained with- 
out their assistance. The artist must keep pace with our enthusiasm, and 
prevent us from thinking any thing trivial, by showing that he sees it as 
it is and consciously plays with his subject. We must feel that he is 
always in earnest, and yet that all light things are treated lightly. 

By adopting this great principle of modern art, and with the aid of a 
brilliant and vigorous imagination, Mr. Carlyle has organized into unity 
the fantastic confusion of the French Revolution, and brought out its 
chief events before us with wonderful boldness of relief. Instead of 
halting between the wish to be graphic and the wish to stand aloof and 
contemplate, he is able to throw his whole sympathy and fancy into every 
demonstration of power, good or bad, into every characteristic belief or 
fanaticism of the time, fearless of being led into error or exposed to 
ridicule; because he has at the bottom an unchanging, calm earnestness, 
which only admits as its direct object what is really great, and sets off the 
rest by contrast. We know of no instance in modern literature where 
the same interest is cast around historical events, as in the more busy 
portions of this remarkable work. The death-bed of Louis XV., the 
march of the Manads [7. e. poissardes} to Versailles, the flight of the king 
and queen to Varennes, and in a lighter strain the Feast of Pikes, would 
place Mr. Carlyle at the head of living writers of fiction, if they were the 
mere products of his invention: and it is a harder and higher task to in- 
vest reality with the attractions of romance. We have heard it urged as 
an objection to his work, that he teaches no system and advocates no 
opinions; that as far as his representations go, the French Revolution 
would convey to us no lessons for the future. For ourselves, we would 
willingly dispense with many lessons which we have read and heard as 
deductions from that strange series of convulsions, in exchange for a 
picture of the Revolution as it was in itself. The province of art is to 
represent what is or has been, and not what ought to be; and as far as 
Mr. Carlyle has realized for us what was before indistinct and uncertain, 
we feel gratitude to him, which would not be Jess if he had refrained from 
any mixture of doctrine. 

Our own criticism would rather take a contrary direction, and com- 
plain tnat his impartiality, though extensive, is not universal ; and that 
the more simple and ordinary virtues meet with less toleration from hun 
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than perverted and criminal energy. We have said that the power which 
arises from earnestness and sincerity is the living principle which he re- 
quires in all men. Action the product of energy, and not mere being, 
seems to him worthy of respect ; but we think that he is in reality incon- 
sistent with his own standard, when he looks for external results as the 
necessary tests of energy. Much power may be invisibly spent in self- 
control, in willing obedience to rules, even in resisting temptations to 
action; and all that is consumed in a fruitless resistance to the age, will 
make little show in comparison with that which is borne on by its current. 
We doubt whether it is real force of character and hatred of pretence 
which Mr. Carlyle sympathizes with, when he prefers the butcherly 
strength of Danton to the consistent Whiggery of Lafayette. In this, how- 
ever, and in other cases, we differ from him with respect, and with a 
willingness to receive instruction. One who can so forcibly and vividly 
reproduce life as it exists, and who at the same time so steadily looks to 
the same immutable laws, has a right to attentive hearing, when he 
gives his judgment on the nature of particular circumstances, and the 
duties which result from them. His political doctrines are not easily to 
be collected, either from his history or his occasional writings. It is only 
clear that he is neither Tory, Whig, nor Radical, as far as positive opin- 
ions are concerned; though the necessary effect of all negation is to 
strengthen the destructive tendency, which, without superfluous nicety, 
accepts all the support it can get from enemies as wel] as from friends. 
After a not inattentive but unsatisfactory study of his writings, with a 
view to political instruction, we anticipated, on the announcement of his 
work on Chartism, an eloquent appeal to the highest feelings, a series of 
briJliant illustrations of human life, and much wise and valuable instruction. 
We feared, however, that we should have to leave Chartism where we 
found it, and should Jearn rather the futility of the means which have 
hitherto been suggested for its suppression, than the true and final cure. 
We have not been much disappointed in its perusal, and we have found 
more than we expected of a positive nature. It will not, by itself, teach 
us how to get rid of Chartism, but it may infuse into many men a spirit 
which may eventually work out the means of improvement; nor will it 
have done little good, if it finds a way, as we hope it will, with its plain 
truths, to the more intelligent and literary public, who despise those truths 
because they are to be found in common conversation and the daily news- 
papers; and in their really enlarged schemes of social improvement, leave 
the most obvious elements of a question out of consideration, on the illogi- 
cal assumption that every thing must be nonsense about which much non- 
sense is talked. With such persons, Mr. Carlyle, being the very opposite 
of common-place, is with good reason a favorite author, and we sincerely 
hope they will listen to him when he happily confirms common-place 
facts. 

One leading characteristic of Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine may perhaps be 
best expressed in the words of his own Professor Teufelsdrockh : 


Lifting his huge tumbler of Gukguk, and for a moment lowering his 
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tobacco-pipe, he stood up in full coffee-house (it was Zum Griinen Ganse, 
the largest in Weissnichtwo, where all the virtuosity, and nearly all the 
intellect of the place assembled of an evening), and there, with low soul- 
stirring tone, and the look truly of an angel, though whether of a white 
or of a black one might be dubious, proposed this toast: Die Sache der 
Armen in Gottes und Teufel’s Namen.—(Sartor Resartus, chap. iii.) 


We susbect that the unhappy Chartists have been and are giving a 
— that Teufelsdréckh went too far; and that the cause of the poor, 
ke any other cause, if taken up in the devil’s name, will lead—not to 
good : but we will not quarrel about a word, or watch too closely the 
limits of an enthusiasm, which is only dangerous i in other respects when it 
mistakes the means of accomplishing its own immediate object. That the 
physical and moral condition of the great majority of our countrymen is 
such as it is impossible to contemplate with satisfaction, seems unfortu- 
nately as certain as it is melancholy. Whether it is possible to do much 
for its improvement, is a question which, notwithsanding the eloquent in- 
dignation of the book before us, we feel by no means able to answer. 
Except for the facility of collecting statistical data which might result 
from it, we almost doubt whether Parliament would be profitably em- 
ployed on a “ Condition of England Question ;” yet there may certainly 
appear some reason for investigating it, 


at an epoch of history when the Nation] Petition carts itself in wagons 
along the streets, and is presented, “ bound with iron hoops, four men 
bearing it,” to a Reformed House of Commons ; and Chartism, number- 
ed by the million and half, taking nothing but its iron-hooped Petition, 
breaks out into brickbats, cheap pikes, and even into sputterings of con- 
flagration. 

“ Glasgow Thuggery,” “ Glasgow Thugs,” is a witty nickname: the 
practice of No. 60 entering his dark room to contract for and settle the 
price of blood with operative assassins, in a Christian cy once distin- 
guished by its rigorous Christianism, is doubtless a fc worthy of all 
horror; but what will horror do for it?) What will execration—nay, at 
bottom, what will condemnation and banishment to Botany Bay do for 
it? Glasgow Thuggery, Chartist torch-meetings, Birmingham riots, 
Swing conflagrations, are so many symptoms on the surface ; you abolish 
the symptom to no purpose if the disease is left untouched. Boils on 
the surface are curable or incurable—small matter which, while the 
violent humor festers deep within, poisoning the sources of life, and 
certain enough to find for itself ever new boils and sore issues ; ways 
of announcing that it continues there, that it would fain not continue 
there. 


The angry discontent which expresses itself in these symptoms, and 
such as these, is founded mainly on conscious want and half-conscious 
ignorance. Unhappily the penury of the me laborer is aggravated 
by the competition of the still more wretched Irishman, who is now, says 


Mr. Carlyle, avenging upon us the wrongs we have inflicted on his 
country. 
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than perverted and criminal energy. We have said that the power which 
arises from earnestness and sincerity is the living principle which he re- 
quires in all men. Action the product of energy, and not mere being, 
seems to him worthy of respect ; but we think that he is in reality incon- 
sistent with his own standard, when he looks for external results as the 
necessary tests of energy. Much power may be invisibly spent in self- 
control, in willing obedience to rules, even in resisting temptations to 
action; and all that is consumed in a fruitless resistance to the age, will 
make little show in comparison with that which is borne on by its current. 
We doubt whether it is real force of character and hatred of pretence 
which Mr. Carlyle sympathizes with, when he prefers the butcherly 
strength of Danton to the consistent Whiggery of Lafayette. In this, how- 
ever, and in other cases, we differ from him with respect, and with a 
willingness to receive instruction. One who can so forcibly and vividly 
reproduce life as it exists, and who at the same time so steadily looks to 
the same immutable laws, has a right to attentive hearing, when he 
gives his judgment on the nature of particular circumstances, and the 
duties which result from them. His political doctrines are not easily to 
be collected, either from his history or his occasional writings. It is only 
clear that he is neither Tory, Whig, nor Radical, as far as positive opin- 
ions are concerned; though the necessary effect of all negation is to 
strengthen the destructive tendency, which, without superfluous nicety, 
accepts all the support it can get from enemies as well as from friends. 
After a not inattentive but unsatisfactory study of his writings, with a 
view to political instruction, we anticipated, on the announcement of bis 
work on Chartism, an eloquent appeal to the highest feelings, a series of 
brilliant illustrations of human life, and much wise and valuable instruction. 
We feared, however, that we should have to leave Chartism where we 
found it, and should learn rather the futility of the means which have 
hitherto been suggested for its suppression, than the true and final cure. 
We have not been much disappointed in its perusal, and we have found 
more than we expected of a positive nature. It will not, by itself, teach 
us how to get rid of Chartism, but it may infuse into many men a spirit 
which may eventually work out the means of improvement; nor will it 
have done little good, if it finds a way, as we hope it will, with its plain 
truths, to the more intelligent and Jiterary public, who despise those truths 
because they are to be ‘found in common conversation and the daily news- 
papers; and in their really enlarged schemes of social improvement, leave 
the most obvious elements of a question out of consideration, on the illogi- 
cal assumption that every thing must be nonsense about which much non- 
sense is talked. With such persons, Mr. Carlyle, being the very opposite 
of common-place, is with good reason a favorite author, and we sincerely 
hope they will listen to him when he happily confirms common-place 
facts. 

One leading characteristic of Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine may perhaps be 
best expressed in the words of his own Professor Teufelsdrockh : 


Lifting his huge tumbler of Gukguk, and for a moment lowering his 
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tobacco-pipe, he stood up in full coffee-house (it was Zum Griinen Ganse, 
the largest in Weissnichtwo, where all the virtuosity, and nearly all the 
intellect of the place assembled of an evening), and there, with low soul- 
stirring tone, and the look truly of an angel, though whether of a white 
or of a black one might be dubious, proposed this toast: Die Sache der 
Armen in Gottes und Teufel’s Namen.—(Sartor Resartus, chap. iii.) 


We susbect that the unhappy Chartists have been and are giving a 
proof that Teufelsdréckh went too far; and that the cause of the poor, 
like any other cause, if taken up in the devil’s name, will lead—not to 
good: but we will not quarrel about a word, or watch too closely the 
limits of an enthusiasm, which is only dangerous in other respects when it 
mistakes the means of accomplishing its own immediate object. That the 
physical and moral condition of the great majority of our countrymen is 
such as it is iinpossible to contemplate with satisfaction, seems unfortu- 
nately as certain as it is melancholy. Whether it is possible to do much 
for its improvement, is a question which, notwithsanding the eloquent in- 
dignation of the book before us, we feel by no means able to answer. 
Except for the facility of collecting statistical data which might result 
from it, we almost doubt whether “Parliament would be profitably em- 
ployed on a “ Condition of England Question ;” yet there may certainly 
appear some reason for inv estigating it, 


at an epoch of history when the Nation] Petition carts itself in wagons 
along the streets, and is presented, “ bound with iron hoops, four men 
bearing it,” to a Reformed House of Commons ; and Chartism, number- 
ed by the million and half, taking nothing but its iron-hooped Petition, 
breaks out into brickbats, cheap pikes, and even into sputterings of con- 
flagration. 

“Glasgow Thuggery,” “ Glasgow Thugs,” is a witty nickname: the 
practice of No. 60 entering his dark room to contract for and settle the 
price of blood with operative assassins, in a Christian ey once distin- 
guished by its rigorous Christianism, is doubtless a ach worthy of all 
horror; but what will horror do for it? What will exec tion—nay, at 
bottom, what will condemnation and banishment to Botany Bay do for 
itt Glasgow Thuggery, Chartist torch-meetings, Birmingham riots, 
Swing conflagrations, are so many symptoms on the surface ; you abolish 
the symptom to no purpose if the disease is left untouched. Boils on 
the surface are curable or incurable—smal] matter which, while the 
violent humor festers deep within, poisoning the sources of life, and 
certain enough to find for itself ever new boils and sore issues ; ways 
of announcing that it continues there, that it would fain not continue 
there. 


The angry discontent which expresses itself in these symptoms, and 
such as these, is founded mainly on conscious want and ‘half-conscious 
ignorance. Unhappily the penury of the English laborer is aggravated 
by the competition of the still more wretched Irishman, who is now, says 
Mr. Carlyle, avenging upon us the wrongs we have inflicted on his 
country. 
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The oppression has gone far further than into the economics of Ire- 
land: inwards to her very heart and soul. The Irish national character 
is degraded, disordered ; till this recover itself, nothing is yet recovered. 
Inmethodic, headlong, violent, mendacious, what can you make of the 
wretched Irishman? “A finer people never lived,” as the Irish lady 
said to us, ‘only they have two faults, they do generally lie and steal: 
barring these—” A people that knows not to speak the truth, and to act 
the truth, such people has departed from even the possibility of well- 
being. Such people works no longer on Nature and Reality; works 
now on Fantasm, Simulation, Nonentity: the result it arrives at is natu- 
rally not a thing, but no-thing, defect even of potatoes. * * * But the 
thing we had to state here was our inference from that mournful fact of 
the third sans potato, coupled with this other well-known fact, that the 
Irish speak a partially intelligible dialect of English, and their fare 
across by steam is fourpence sterling. * * Behold a force of men, 
armed only with rags, ignorance, and nakedness ; and the Saxon owners, 
paralyzed by invisible magic of paper formula, have to fly far, and hide 
themselves in transatlantic forests—“ Irish Repeal !” “ Would to God,” 
as Dutch William said, “you were king of Ireland, and could take 
yourself and it three thousand miles off,” there to repealit. * * Ireland 
is in chronic atrophy these five centuries ; the disease of nobler England, 
identified now with that of lreland, becomes acute, has crises, and will 
be cured or kill— 


In common-place prosaic language, population is pressing hard upon 
subsistence ; a case in which there appears to be a choice of three kinds 
of remedy: to increase the subsistence, to diminish the proportional num- 
bers of the population, or to change the distribution of property. The 
efforts of political economists were for many years exclusively directed to 
the first of these objects ; and they found, in the investigation of the re- 
strictions which political caution, selfishness, or error had imposed upon 
industry, a hoard of buried wealth, which they threw at once into the 
market, to increase the resources of society. We are indebted to them 
for the knowledge of the simple and beautiful laws which regulate the 
increase of capital, and secure, if they are not counteracted, the greatest 
possible reward for a given amount of labor. Besides this, they showed 
us the only effectual mode of calling out to its fullest exent the industry 
which produces all wealth, by making the reward of work depend upon 
its accomplishment. Unfortunately the competition of labor made this 
sound principle the instrument of hardship, and consequently the course of 
inquiry was directed to the second method by which it appeared possible 
to check the spread of distress. The wise and benevolent Malthus could 
do no more than urge upon the rich the wickedness of affording artificial 
inducements to imprudent marriages, and on the poor the wisdom of sub- 
stituting their own forethought as the security against starvation, for the 
inexorable dispensations of nature. Tenderness and care for the poor 
had come, by anxious inquiry, to a result which seemed the extremity of 
unfeeling harshness. Economists were satisfied that entire self-reliance 
and perfect responsibility for imprudence or idleness, was the only hope 
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for the needy, and that the utmost possible increase of the national stock 
was the one great object to be pursued. This was the principle which, 
with the approbation of a vast majority of the higher classes, was affirm- 
ed by the legislature in the Poor Law of 1834. 

But even if the individual suffering which inevitably resulted from 
the indiscriminate subjection of all separate interests to one unbending 
rule had not made itself loudly heard, it was impossible that the third al- 
ternative should be put out of sight. Men could not but ask whether 
those who produced the national wealth also shared fairly in it; in 
other words, whether poverty would be diminished by a new distribu- 
tion of property. The uniform course of political economy has been, to 
recommend the discontinuance of positive rules as of so many infractions 
of the laws of nature. Interest is its own best guide; the sum of indi- 
vidual profits make up the profits of the nation ; every thing will find its level. 
On the other hand, it certainly may seem strange that, in this single de- 
partment of practical science, human wisdom and energy is an impertinent 
intruder. Governments interfere with every thing else, and why not with the 
production of wealth? It is not easy to satisfy the poor that poverty would 
not be diminished by the division of the property of the rich; nor can 
the worthy givers of alms see how their money and blankets can fail to 
increase the comforts of the wretched objects of their bounty. In fact, 
the political economists, though we believe their views may be otherwise 
justified, have a weak point in their positions. Their supposed laws of 
nature involve the assumption of an arbitrary and positive institution, the 
inalienable sacredness of property; and their whole system leads, in 
practice, to a neglect of the objects which society must propose to itself, 
besides subsistence. Physical well-doing is one of the first requisites for 
— greatness and happiness; but yet man shall not live by bread 
alone. 

Of the New Poor Law and the system which it represents, as far as 
it professes to be a panacea for all social evils, Mr. Carlyle speaks with 
most contemptuous sarcasm ; and yet he is by no means blind to what is 
true in the principle on which it is founded. 


Nature makes nothing in vain—not even a Poor Law Amendment 
Act. For withal we are far from joining in the outcry against these 
poor Poor Law Commissioners, as if they were tigers in human shape. 
They are not tigers: they are men filled with an idea of a theory: their 
Amendment Act, heretical and damnable asa whole truth, is orthodox— 
laudable as a half-truth. To create men filled with a theory that refu- 
sal of out-door relief was the one thing needful: Nature had no readier 
way of getting out-door relief refused. * * * In all ways it needs, es- 
pecially in these times, to be proclaimed aloud, that for the idle man 
there is no place in this England of ours. He that will not work, 
and save according to his means, let him go elsewhere. * * * He that 
will not work according to his faculty, let him perish according to his 
necessity: there is no law juster than that. Would to heaven, one 
could preach it abroad into the hearts of all sons and daughters of Adam, 
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for it is a law applicable to all; and bring it to bear with practical obliga- 
tion, strict as the Poor Law Bastile, on all! 


Here it will be observed, that something which has not very gener- 
ally been supposed to be a result of the Poor Law Act is at least hinted 
at. Mr. Carlyle proceeds to the same effect : 


That this law of, No work no recompense, should first of all be en- 
forced on the manual worker, and brought stringently home to him and 
his numerous class, while so many other persons and classes still go 
loose from it, was nataral to the case. Let it be enforced there, and 
tigidly made good. It behooves to be enforced everywhere, and rigidly 
made good. * * * Work is the mission of man on this earth. A day 
is ever struggling forward, a day will arrive in some approximate de- 
gree, when he who has no work to do, by whatever name he may be 
named, will not find it good to show himself in our quarter of the Solar 
System ; but may go and look out elsewhere, if there be any zd/e planet 
discoverable. * * * He that can work is a born king of something ; is 
in communion with Nature, is master of a thing or things, is a priest 
and king of Nature so far. He that can work at nothing is but an 
usurping king, be his trappings what they may ; he is the born slave of 
all things. Let a man honor his craftmanship, his can-do ; and know 
that his rights of man have no concern at all with the Forty-third of 


Elizabeth. 


To assist the reader in the interpretation of these prophetic warnings, 
we cannot do better than refer again to the “ Treatise on the Philosophy 
of Clothes, or Sartor Resartus.” 


“ How knowest thou,” says Teufelsdréckh, defending himself against 
the charge of inactivity, “but this and the other pregnant device, now 
grown to be a world-renowned far-working institution, * * * may have 
been properly my doing?! Some one’s doing it without doubt was; 
from some idea in some single head it did first of all take beginning. 
Why not from some idea in mine?’ Does ‘Teufelsdrockh, asks his edi- 
tor and biographer, here glance at that Society ror THE CoNsERVATION 
oF Prorerty (Eigenthum-conservirende Gesellschaft), of which so many 
ambiguous notices glide inexpressible through these paper bags? * * * 
Does Teufelsdrockh then mean to give himself out as the originator of 
that so notable Eigenthum-conservirende (owndom-conserving) Gesell- 
schaft ? and if so, what in the devil’s name is it? He again hints: “At 
a time when the Divine commandment, Thou shalt not steal, wherein truly, 
if well understood, is comprised the whole Hebrew Decalogue, with 
Solon’s and Lycurgus’s Constitutions, Justinian’s Pandects, the Code 
Napoléon, and all codes, catechisms, divinities and moralities whatso- 
ever that man has hitherto devised (and enforced with altar-fire and 
gallows-ropes) for his social guidance ;—at a time, I say, when this Di- 
vine commandment has all but faded away from the general remem- 
brance, and with little disguise a new opposite commandment, Thou 
shalt steal, is everywhere promulgated, it perhaps behooved, in this uni- 
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versal dotage and deliration, the sound portion of mankind to bestir 
themselves and rally.” 


Elsewhere, on the blank cover of a tract on the means of repressing 
population, written by his friend the Hofrath Heuschrecke, the Professor 
writes thus: 


Two menI honor, and no third. First, the toil-worn craftsman, that 
with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth, and makes 
her man’s * * *, A second man I honor, and still more highly : him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable—not daily bread, but 
the bread of life. * * Highest of all, when his outward and his inward 
endeavors are one; when we can name him artist, not earthly crafts- 
man only, but inspired thinker, that with heaven-made implement con- 
quers heaven for us. * * These two in their degrees | honor; all else is 
chaff and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 


We cannot say how far these different expressions of the same doc- 
trine are addressed merely to the consciences of owners of property ; how 
far their actual freedom from earthly responsibility is recognized, while 
they are reminded that they are nevertheless accountable for their talents 
of gold as well as for their talents of knowledge. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Carlyle looks forward with expectation, 
and not without satisfaction, to a time, when the duty of working each in 
his own department, will be converted from a duty, to use the old tech- 
nical distinction, of imperfect to one of perfect obligation. The owner- 
ship regarded by the Owndom-conserving ~/ssociation is apparently the 
right of every man to enjoy what he has produced, the very opposite of 
the prescriptive right of property. We have no intention of entering 
on so wide a question as that of the advantages of property. Its invio- 
lability is the very first principle of modern European society ; and though 
we by no means think it impossible to construct society on another basis, 
we are not at present disposed to disturb the foundations on which it 
rests. If all things were to be arranged from the beginning, it would 
become necessary to inquire whether it be possible to make a nearer ap- 
proximation to strict natural justice, than by making possession the test of 
right, and, if there is any tribunal which can be trusted, to apportion re- 
ward to merit. Political economy must be called upon to state the laws 
by which capital accumulates, and means must be found to make trustees 
as faithful to their business as owners, if it should appear that mere pro- 
prietors are a dead weight upon property. We hope that such investi- 
gations are by no means called for at present, and yet we would direct 
serious attention to Mr. Carlyle’s doctrines, both because they are his, 
and because they coincide, as we believe, with a remarkable and neglect- 
ed tendency of the age. 

There is no doubt that property may lead to evils and anomalies 
which make it justly liable to interference. The devotee of prescription, 
Niebuhr, would have raised the miserable peasants of the ecclesiastical 
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states to the rank of freeholders; and on quite different grounds Coleridge 
would have revived in England the ancient and neglected doctrine, that 
land is essentially a particular estate, of which the fee-simple belongs to the 
nation. Like many of his other opinions, this theory has taken root, and 
is spreading downwards to meet and coalesce with the spirit of innova- 
tion from below. The sacredness of private property was never more 
loudly proclaimed, nor more widely acknowledged than now ; but it was 
much more deeply believed when ownership of all kinds was respected. 
The proprietary classes have long been engaged in a successful attack on 
corporate prescription, and the rule has been fully, and perhaps rightly 
established, that church property, municipal property, and endowments of 
all kinds, are held on the condition of performing the services appertain- 
ing to each; and subject to forfeiture, not only trom neglect, but when- 
ever those services become in themselves obsolete. Private property 
has served as the contrast and antithesis to trust-funds of every kind, 
which is perfectly natural, and compatible with the approach of a period 
when it will share in the same restrictions. Compulsory commutation of 
Jay-tithes, compulsory enfranchisement of copy-holds, are moderate and 
ratiunal commencements of the interference of law with ownership. Still 
they do form a commencement, and are not unconnected in principle with 
the Chartist attempt to divide profits in addition to wages; or with the 
more speculative anticipation of the time, when the growing wealth and 
population ofthe country will give to the owners of the land, which can- 
not grow, a despotic monopoly, or cause their property also to be subject- 
ed to duties and rules. 

But to return to things more immediately practical, what is the osten- 
sible demand, and what is the real want of the discontented multitude ? 
They will derive from Mr. Carlyle little direct encouragement to rebel- 
lion. 


No man, he says, is justified in resisting, by word or deed, the au- 
thority he lives under, for a light cause, be such authority what it may. 
Obedience, little as many may consider that side of the matter, is the 
primary duty of man. * * * It is not alight matter when the just man 
sees himself in the tragical condition of a stirrer-up of strife. Rebel, 
without due, and most due cause, is the ugliest of words; the first rebel 
was Satan. 


Neither will Chartists find in his “ Transcendental Radicalism”? what 
they will consider a just appreciation of their want of universal suffrage. 
For five-and-twenty years England had been complaining in every limb— 
“corn laws, currency laws, free trade, protection, want of free trade,” 
till a thoroughgoing Doctor of eminence told them it was rotten boroughs. 


From of old the English patient himself had a continually recur- 
ring notion that this was it. ‘The English people are used to suflrage ; 
it is their panacea for all that goes wrong with them ; they have a fixed 
idea of suffrage. Singular enough: one’s right to vote for a member 
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of Parliament, to send one’s “twenty-thousandth part of a master 
of tongue-fence to national palaver.” The Doctors asserted that 
this was freedom, and no other * * *. And now shall we blame 
the unvoting disappointed millions, that they too, having still faith in 
what so many had faith in, still count extension of suffrage the one 
thing needful; and say, in such manner as they can—Let the suffrage 
be still extended, ¢hen all will be well? It is the ancient British faith, 
promulgated in these ages by prophets and evangelists; preached forth 
from barrel-heads by all manner of men. He whe is free and blessed 
has his twenty-thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence in national 
palaver ; whosoever is not blessed but unhappy, the ailment of him is 
that he has it not. Ought he not to have it then? By the Jaw of God 
and of men, yea ;—and will have it withal. Chartism, with its “ five 
points,” borne aloft on pike-heads, and torch-light meetings, is there. 
Chartism is one of the most natural phenomena in England. Not that 
Chartism now exists should provoke wonder; but that the invited hun- 
gry people should have sat eight years at such table of the Barmecide, 
patiently expecting something from the name of a Reform ministry, and 
not till after eight years have grown hopeless, this is the respectable 
side of the miracle. 


The meaning of all these complaints is, according to Mr. Carlyle, that 
the multitude demand guidance and government, and cannot find it. 
“They had once,” he says, “ an aristocracy which could rule them, a 
priesthood which could teach them ; but now they indistinctly feel that 
they are neither ruled nor taught.” The first duty of those whom for- 
tune has placed above the mass, is to find the means, under some form or 
other, of supplying this deficiency ; not looking upon government as a 
mere matter of police, but providing for the happiness, improvement and 
freedom of their fellow countrymen. 

Now we have no objection to admit that neither our political nor ec- 
clesiastical institutions attract the reverential loyalty with which they 
were once regarded ; but we by no means believe that it is possible to 
revive, or would have been possible to retain it. The church, which Mr. 
Carlyle, perhaps from some lurking northern prejudice, always in our 
opinion undervalues, has for some time proposed to itself, and is now 
actively pursuing the same objects, which are here pointed out as utterly 
neglected duties. It seeks to establish itself as the spiritual guide of the 
nation, to enter into every social interest, to direct every intellectual 
movement, and to renew and reinvigorate the dormant spirit of faith and 
reverence. For the present we believe it is acting with remarkable hon- 
esty and singlemindedness ; and however we may doubt the ultimate re- 
sult of putting old wine into new bottles, we do not see that the experiment 
of regenerating spiritual obedience can be tried in any other way more 
fairly and advantageously. Neither does it appear to us that any great 
and sudden organic improvement could originate from the exertions of 
the aristocracy, including the different bodies which compose the govern- 
ment and the more refined classes in general. Much may be done, and 
we think will be done, in process of time, by the instruments which are 
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at present in operation. The greatest as well as the first object of gov- 
ernment has long been in a great degree attained, the compulsory main- 
tenance of order. If men are left to themselves as to what they shall 
do, it is not a trifling thing to teach them authoritatively what they shall 
not do. Discontent and turbulence will arise where there is oppression, 
and bear just testimony against the power which creates them, and then 
punishes their outrages. But not less certainly will they be found, 
wherever the government is too weak to fulfil its primary purpose of self- 
support. It is impossible that all individuals should be satisfied, or sub- 
mit implicitly to any thing short of force. There are few theories more 
false or dangerous than the assumption that all complaints presuppose 
real grievances. Happily our national constitution, notwithstanding all 
the tampering with the principles of law which we have witnessed of 
late years, is not yet so effete or impotent, but that the state is stil] able 
to vindicate its laws before it amends them. This vigor the government 
or aristocracy retains; and the other powers and duties which Mr. Car- 
lyle requires of it, are in a great degree such as can now belong to no 
government whatever. The people are running wild for want of guid- 
ance; but they must continue to run wild, if there be no means of sup- 
plying it but by the wisdom of any class or body whatever. Let the 
teachers and governors be as wise as it is possible to conceive, they will 
not monopolize wisdom, or the appearance of wisdom. They will not 
meet with loyalty, or willingness to profit by their directing influence. 
Is there then no farther resource? Admitting that the condition of the 
people is utterly unsound, must we acquiesce in the belief that there is no 
power which can relieve the evil ? 
Mr. Carlyle himself shall answer the question for us. 


Twenty-four million laboring men, if their affairs remain unregula- 
ted, chaotic, will burn ricks and mills; reduce us, themselves and the 
world to ashes and ruin. Simply, their affairs cannot remain unregula- 
ted, chaotic, but must be regulated, brought into some kind of order. 
What inteliect were able to regulate them? The intellect of a Bacon, 
the energy of a Luther, if left to their own strength, might pause in 
dismay before such a task ; a Bacon and Luther added together, to be 
perpetual prime minister over us, could not do it. No one great and 
greatest intellect can do it. What can? Only twenty-four million or- 
dinary intellects, once awakened into action ; these, well presided over, 
may. 


In these twenty-four million intellects we also place our hope, and 
look for a substitute for the narrowed functions of the governing classes. 
It may not be practicable, or even desirable, to produce in the mass of 
the people entire confidence in others ; but we know that there is a gov- 
erning principle in every man, to which he may pay unconditional sub- 
mission and reverence ; and the more this is developed, the more willing 
will be his recognition of the claims to partial or general obedience which 
others may possess in virtue of superior knowledge, or even of the posses- 
sion of lawful authority. The safest and happiest course which social 
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changes can take, will be one which has already commenced, the con- 
stant relative increase of the higher and middle classes. The great and 
real distinction of the character of gentleman has not lost any thing of its 
meaning in the last century; but it now extends far more generally to 
educated men, though they may have little claim to it on the ground of birth 
or wealth. The middle classes are in the same way gaining on the 
lower, and will continue to gain, as machinery is substituted for human 
labor. The proportion of persons actually employed in manual labor to 
the amount of wealth produced is constantly diminishing, and the number 
of those who, according to the old English phrase, have a stake in the 
country must therefore necessarily be increasing. Unless this can be 
disproved, the “ Laissez-faire” system of government may claim for itself 
some credit. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to foresee a time when the poor will 
cease out of the land; and although we have little anticipation of great 
organic improvements in the relation which they bear to the wealthier 
classes, it is the bounden duty of all to devote all existing means, and all 
that can any way be devised, to the removal of the two pressing evils of 
want and ignorance. We will hope that the right disposition will not be 
wanting, when the right course of action is known. It may perhaps be 
not a little called forth by the influence of the earnest and eloquent writer 
before us. He also is aware that it is not enough to be willing to do 
right, unless we can find out the a course ; and he anticipates the 
question which the practical man will urge upon him, and which we, 
practical or not, have certainly long desired to ask him. 


“ What are we to do? Descend from speculation and the safe pulpit 
into the rough market-place, and say what can be done?” Oh! practi- 
cal man, there seem very many things which practice, and true man- 
like effort, in Parliament and out of it, might actually availto do. But the 
first of all things is to gird thyself up to actual doing, to know that thoy 
actually must do, or, as the Irish say, come out of that. 


And now having (hypothetically) girded ourselves up for actual doing, 
in preference to coming out of that, we ask again, What are we to do? 
And this time we get an answer more approaching to definiteness, and 
which, as far as it goes, we willingly accept. To the complaint that the 
earth is over-peopled, he replies, in the words of Teufelsdrockh to the 
Malthusian Heuschrecke ; 


True, thou Gold-Hofrath, too crowded indeed. Meanwhile, what 
portion of this inconsiderable terraqueous globe have ye actually tilled 
and delved, till it will hold no more? How thick stands your popula- 
tion in the Pampas and Savannas of America; round ancient Carthage, 
and in the interior of Africa; on both slopes of the Altaic chain, in the 
central platform of Asia; in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tartary, the 
Curragh of Kildare? * * * * Alas! where are now the Hengists and 
Alarics of our still glowing, still expanding Europe ; who, when their 
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home is grown too narrow, will enlist, and like fire-pillars, guide on- 
ward those superfluous masses of indomitable living valor; equipped 
not now with the battle-axe and war-chariot, but with the steam-engine 
and ploughshare? Where are they? Preserving their game. 


We believe that emigration has now seriously occupied the general 
attention, and we wish it every encouragement and success; not merely 
for the relief which it will tend to give to the pressure of population, but 
on account of the great duty of spreading the English name and race over 
the habitable world. The claims of other nations unfortunately interfere 
with our transplanting our superfluous numbers to Carthage, Spain, Greece, 
or Crim Tartary, but there is room enough Jeft in the continents and 
islands of the Southern Hemisphere. If the settlements which are now in 
process of formation there carry with them from the beginning the rudi- 
ments of freedom and social organization, it is comparatively unimport- 
ant whether they may retain their political connection with England. In 
an economical point of view, when we consider the sum which the pas- 
sage of every individual must cost himself, or the public, and compare it 
with the supposed surplus of his consumption at home beyond what his 
labor produced, or with what he might have produced with the aid of the 
same sum as capital, we cannot but think that the benefit will be rather 
to the emigrant himself than to those whom he leaves behind. The 
creation indeed of new granaries, storehouses and markets in parts of the 
world which are at present entirely unproductive, will amply repay the 
expense of emigration to the country in time ; but the multitude can hardly 
be expected to content themselves with the prospect of the indirect and 
circuitous advantages of commerce. They still demand relief, and 
means of giving it can be found, if at all, only in the despised and calum- 
niated resources of political economy. It 1s a question which neither 
hierarchy nor aristocracy could answer in the plenitude of their power, 
nor can philanthropy and earnestness, even if they come up to Mr. 
Carlyle’s demands, do more than inquire into the Jaws on which wealth 
and want depend ; and, if they find that those laws can only be followed 
under a regimen of “ /aissez-fuire,” be contented, under the very influence 
of zeal for action, to abstain from action and laisser fuire. 

We have no desire, however, to see the let-alone principle applied to 
the formation of our'colonies ; that each may be the nucleus of a civilized 
state hereafter, we must send, not hordes of undisciplined adventurers, but 
bodies which contain in themselves the elements of government. It would 
be well if we had some Delphic oracle, to give to the founders an inalien- 
able divine right, such as the Greek leaders possessed when they sailed 
for Sicily or Libya: 


“ Cum sociis, natisque, Penatibus, et magnis Diis.” 


It is perhaps unfortunate that we habitually apply the common name of 
colonies to the English settlements which we found, and the conquered 
provinces which we possess. It is always necessary to remember that in 
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one case we are dealing with dependent allies of French, Dutch, Spanish, 
or Indian blood; in the other, with native-born citizens, who have no 
laws or franchises repugnant to our own institutions. 

The ignorance of our population is perhaps a more pressing evil than 
even their poverty. It is not merely from want, but from the contempt 
and neglect which accompany want, and from the sense of injustice which 
it too often suggests, that misery and discontent arise. Self-respect, and 
the power of distinguishing between unavoidable and artificial evils, would 
do much to reconcile men to any lot, even where prudence is useless. 
The propositions which the working classes use to express their feelings, 
it is impossible not to despise ; and though the contempt ought never to 
be extended to those feelings, it will often include them, and always seem 
to the sufferers to do so. They cry out with equal vehemence against the 
neglect which leaves them in blindness, and the pride which denies that 
they can see; conscious that there is a defect on their own part, but re- 
garding the authors of their ignorance as estopped from using it as an 
argument. If the great manufacturing bodies were once initiated into 
the rudiments of political and economical knowledge, and familiar by 
reading with the ordinary applications of logic, they would cease to sus- 
pect the existence of a contempt which they would feel to be unreasona- 
ble. Nor is it possible to say how far the diffusion of intellectual culti- 
vation might diminish poverty itself. All our greatness and wealth and 
civilization are the produce of a few individuals in each age, forming a 
part of a class which is itself a small minority of the nation. An ordinary 
calculation of chances must lead us to the conclusion, that there will be a 
larger number of wise and able men among twenty millions than among a 
hundred thousand. If we could substitute respect for themselves and 


others, in the place of envy and hatred, such as we see in every page of 


the Corn-law Rhymes, and similar productions of genius acting on half- 
knowledge, we should look with confidence to the working classes for 
information on the political and social questions in which they are them- 
selves chiefly concerned. 

But these arguments have been a thousand times repeated, and they 
are all superseded by one, which is itself not new. Be the results of 
education what they may, we have emphatically no right to withhold it. 
If we would not give up our own knowledge and refinement for any re- 
sult which the world could afford; if we feel that we could not give it 
up without tearing away a part of ourselves, how idle is it to speculate 
upon the advantages which it might or might not confer upon others! 
Man is not placed in the world to feed himself or his neighbors, but to be 
and act asa living soul. His first and highest duty is to develop his 
own capacity ; and if there is any reciprocal service which we are bound 
to render each other, it is to further by every means the attainment in all 
cases of the great end of existence. We cannot always supply wisdom, 
but we know that its food is knowledge, which to a certain extent we are 
able to furnish. We must utterly disregard the dangers which knowledge 
by itself is said to produce. There are dangers in strength, in health and 
in riches; there is also sometimes danger in knowledge, as in every kind 
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of force ; but it alone contains in itself a regulating power, which recalls 
it incessantly to its true direction. We do not find by experience that 
students and philosophers are the most unruly citizens; and even if it 
were possible for the mere understanding to accustom itself to activity, 
without any effect in awakening the practical reason, there would be 
more good than harm in the result. Gunpowder has not increased 
bloodshed. 

Society appears at last to be fully aware that something must be 
done ; but unhappily the practical difficulties are very great. The sound 
and philosophical distinction which has of late years been drawn between 
education and mere instruction, has directed the zeal of good men chiefly 
to moral and religious teaching. In mere instruction there would be 
little room for dispute ; but it is a point of conscience to differ in higher 
matters. Ifa body of men profess to put out of the question all religious 
distinctions, it is felt, and justly felt, that there is still one form of doctrine 
which they cannot tolerate, exclusive adherence to a single church ; while 
a rival body may regard that very exclusiveness as the most indispensa- 
ble test of orthodoxy. Hostile as all the minor sects are to the Church, 
and undisguised as their intention is to turn against her any power they 
may possess, it is something more than the mere instinct of self-preserva+ 
tion which teaches the friends of the Establishment to fear the appoint- 
ment of Dissenting functionaries as spiritual guides to the people. They 
may be expected, not unreasonably, to join with the great object of edu- 
cation a collateral attempt to propagate their own partisan opinions. Nor 
can we, on the other hand, blame the sectarian leaders for retorting on 
their adversaries the open distrust and suspicion with which they are re- 
garded. Education, in short, is everywhere felt to be so great and sacred 
an undertaking, that conscientious men shrink from intrusting it to those 
whom they believe to be in error, and still more from the interference of 
men who might abuse it to factious purposes. A class of scruples more 
free from hypocrisy, or more entitled to respect, never impeded the pro= 
gress of any object of paramount necessity. In this dilemma let us hear 
what Mr. Carlyle says: 


But now, in the mean time, could not, by some fit official person, 
some fit announcement be made, in words well-weighed, in plan well- 
schemed, adequately representing the facts of the thing,—that, after 
thirteen centuries at aie he, the official person, and England with 
him, was minded now to have the mystery of Alphabetic Letters impart- 
ed to all human souls in this realm? Teaching of religion was a thing 
he could not undertake to settle this day ; it would be work for aday after 
this: the work of this day was, teaching the alphabet to all people. The 
miraculous art of reading and writing, such seemed to him the needful 
preliminary of all teaching, the first corner-stone of what foundation 
soever could be laid for what edifice soever, in the teaching kind. Let 
pious Churchism make haste, let pious Dissenterism make haste, let all 
pious preachers and missionaries make haste, bestir themselves accord: 
ing to their zeal and skill; he, the official person, stood up for the Alpha- 
bet ; and was even impatient for it, having waited thirteen centuries 
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now. He insisted, and would take no denial, postponement, promise, 
excuse, or subterfuge, that all English persons should be taught to read. 
* * * For a choice of inoffensive horn-books and schoolmasters able to 
teach reading, he trusted the mere secular sagacity of a National Collec- 
tive Wisdom, in proper committee, might be found sufficient. * * * If 
by some beneficent chance there should be an official man found in 
England who could and would with deliberate courage, after ripe coun- 
sel, with candid insight, with patience, practical sense, knowing realities 
to be real, knowing clamors to be clamorous and to seem real, propose 
this thing, and the innumerable things springing from it,—wo to any 
Charchism or Dissenterism that cast itself across the path of that man !— 
Avaunt, ye gainsayers! Is darkness and ignorance of the Alphabet 
necessary for you! Reconcile yourselves to the Alphabet, or depart 
elsewhither! Would not all that has genuineness in England gradually 
rally round such a man—all that has strength in England? For realities 
alone have strength ; wind-bags are wind ; cant is cant; leave it alone 
there ! 


This advice appears to us well worthy of attention. Amidst the in- 
extricable mixture of conflicting duties, we may discern one thing, which 
by universal agreement must be done: instruction by some means or 
other is absolutely indispensable. Let us begin with it at once, and let 
other interests adapt themselves to it as they can. There will be plenty 
of room left for all parties to contend in for their several principles. We 
do not think, and certainly Mr. Carlyle does not think, that reading, or 
even writing and arithmetic, is the great end of man’s existence. It is 
only the indispensable instrument of intellectual, and even of moral cul- 
tivation. Cobbett was right in thinking a laborer who could plough 
better educated than one who could read ; but he assumed that the power 
to read was not exercised. He was himself a proof that the humblest 
scholarship might lead to something worth more than the labor of many 
ploughmen. Whatever means are eventually adopted for the communica- 
tion of moral and religious instruction, will not find the ground preoccu- 
pied by a simple knowledge of reading and writing. If we, who already 
enjoy the advantages which it is desirable to communicate to all, look 
back on our own childhood, we shall probably find that the peculiar prin- 
ciples of our several churches were taught us in the most simple and 
natural way, by our never hearing any thing tothe contrary. In the class 
of which we speak, real religious teaching is generally given at home 
and in early childhood. Acquiescence in the little that is understood, 
reverence for the mysteries which encircle it, and a certainty as great as 
that which the evidence of the senses could supply, of the historical facts 
which are impressed upon him, form sufficiently a child’s religion. At 
school, if it is no longer associated with his affections, he sees around him 
an undoubting and apparently universal testimony to the truth of the be- 
lief in which he has been bred up; and the gradual expansion of his 
faculties and feelings may make religion by degrees a matter of reflection 
as well as of habit. This is the only religious education he receives ; for 
we put out of the question the tediousness of well-meant expansions of the 
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Catechism and Sunday sermon-readings ; as well as the somewhat fantas- 
tical combination of sacred and secular knowledge, which may be sup- 
posed to result from multiplication sums about the Prophets and Patriarchs, 
and geography books limited to the illustration of Egypt and Palestine. 

We have appealed to the experience of the majority of our readers, 
which will, we doubt not, confirm our statements, for the purpose of 
calling their attention to the real difficulty which stands in the way of 
general co-operation in religious teaching. It is universally admitted, that 
children ought to hear nothing of controversy ; nor are the doctrinal dif- 
ferences which divide us, for the most part, such as would naturally come 
in their way. Their future ecclesiastical and political adherence to the 
sect of their teachers is the real object of jealousy: it is felt a hardship 
that they should be estranged from the community to which their parents 
belong, as must be the case if they are assigned to the instruction of 
another religious body : and, on the other hand, all reasonable men amit, 
that the juxtaposition of rival sects, in the same youthful society, would 
utterly destroy the simple belief and reverence which is the soul of reli- 
gion in childhood. 

We are not without hope, however, that the difficulty is diminishing. 
Sectarianism seems in a great measure to have blown itself out. Not 
that men will acquiesce now or hereafter in precisely the same set of 
doctrines: but although the descendants of separatists of old still continue 
their protests against established error, they are in reality kept together 
by the corporate and social interests which have formed themselves in the 
lapse of years. As new objections arise, it is practically felt, that it is not 
wise or necessary to found new churches upon them. It was right that 
Dissenters should risk their lives as well as their connection with the body 
from which they broke off, as long as it was agreed on all hands, that the 
minutest point of church-government, springing from express Revelation, 
was a vital portion of Christianity. Such is happily not the general doc- 
trine now ; and we would willingly believe that those sects which agree 
with the Church in essential points, may in the course of time be induced 
to recognize it, at least for public purposes, as the legitimate representative 
of religion ; by no means yielding their own conscientious opinions, but 
seeing the necessity of one such authorized body in the state, and admitting, 
as they needs must, that no other body can hope, with the smallest pro- 
bability of success, to compete in England and Scotland with the respec- 
tive Establishments of those countries. 

In this question, however, as in all other parts of the discussion round 
which we have followed Mr. Carlyle, our business is rather with his mode 
of treating it than with the matter itself. In digressing from the due course 
of criticism, we have probably not been unaffected by his influence ; for it 
is the effect, as it is probably the aim, of his peculiar mode of writing, to 
excite attention and inquiry rather than to satisfy it. The work on Chart- 
ism, which we have been considering, is written in the same dia‘ect of 
thought and language which we felt to be apropriate to the “ History of 
the I’rench Revolution;” and we confess that it seems to us by no means 
exempt from the faults of sameness and mannerism. The repetition of 
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any marked peculiarity in itself produces an unpleasant effect ; and, with- 
out theorizing on the subject, we believe that a great portion of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s admirers felt disappointed when the new publication appeared. Not 
that the thoughts are common-place, or the language wanting in vigor 
and brilliancy ; but, to sum up the objection, as we have heard it forcibly 
urged, “ however good it may be in itself, it is so flagrant an imitation of 
Carlyle.” It might certainly be anticipated that the same laws of art 
which prescribed a subdued contrast as the true principle of an epical history, 
would be utterly inapplicable to a practical treatise on politics. In one 
case the main end to be pursued was the representation of things as they 
were, while the demand of the hearer for theory and system was satisfied 
by constant indirect reference of facts to the laws which they fulfilled or 
violated. In a political essay, on the other hand, theory is the professed 
object, and the only natural result; nor is it in any way desirable to give 
mere events an artificial prominence in the composition. Prudent and 
cautious adaptation of means to ends is in this country most conveniently 
taught, in plain English. We willingly admit the propriety of allotting 
a distinct style to a work of art formed ‘on a new principle ; but if it fol- 
lows the writer, and not the subject, it becomes a mere personal eccentri- 
city, and however it may be redeemed by genius, is always a defect. 
Mr. Carlyle himself will bear us out in the assertion, that it is the power 
of forgetting himself in his work that characterizes the creative artist, and 
also the earnest thinker. In art it may be often necessary to supply arti- 
ficial props to make up for the imperfections of the material, or to assist 
the imagination of those who are addressed. In teaching, properly so call- 
ed, lucid clearness of expression is the highest perfection of the form in 
which doctrine is conveyed ; and although it may be impossible to put the 
individuality of the instructor altogether out of sight, there will always be 
an unpleasant impression produced on the scholar, if he finds eccentricity 
gratuitously obtruded upon him, either by the design or the carelessness of 
his teacher. Some kind of oddity is natural to most men, if we consider 
facility of acquisition as the test of what is natural. Simplicity is general- 
ly attained, like all other good things, by labor and study. Mr. Carlyle’s 
genius might relieve him from the necessity of either. He has only to 
determine that the language of plain men is the best vehicle of communi- 
cation with them, and become at once a great master of style and expres- 
sion. 

If the view which we have taken is correct, no more forcible objec- 
tion can be applied to the case of so earnest a preacher of sincerity, than 
that the effect of eccentric language is to substitute shams for reality. 
Mannerism, or the application to various subjects of the form of expression 
which belongs to some one subject viewed in a particular light, necessa- 
rily modifies the thoughts which it is used to convey, according to the 
mould of those from which it originally sprang: in other words, it intro- 
duces into every new inquiry an element entirely foreign to the true merits 
of the case. Any person who is familiar with Mr. Carlyle’s earlier works, 
may, in parts of his new production, anticipate what he will say without 
the trouble of inquiring what he is likely to think. We by no means in- 
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fer that he does not speak as he thinks, but that so far he restrains him- 
self from thinking with perfect freedom. 

The general objection to mannerism requires no examples to illustrate 
it; but in this particular case it is not difficult to show how it counteracts the 
writer’s immediate object; which is, to do something against the danger of 
which Chartism is a tormidable symptom. The characteristic of his style 
is, as we have already pointed out, a constant comparison at every step of 
the matter in hand with the great ideas of law, reverence and truth. The 
realization of these great ideas of the reason can only be attempted in 
practice by various means and contrivances, on which a | is founded. 
Laws and institutions necessarily involve extrinsic and casual circumstan- 
ces as well as imperfections of their own; and yet, if they are generally 
good, may be the best possible means, and, if they are bad, are still means, 
in some degree, of advancing the principles which are embodied in them. 
In the progress of a nation, the mere outward forms are forever separa- 
ting themselves from the living institution, and passing into a string of fic- 
tions, which may be valuable to the historical inquirer as forming the evo- 
lute of the curve which the state has described in its advance ; still forms 
of the same nature succeed, and though no one is in itself essential, some 
forms are absolutely necessary. All particular institutions are forms, 
and yet the first invention of them was represented by ancient writers as 
the decisive step from barbarism to civilization. If the destruction of 
mere fictions is often an ungracious task, it is far more pernicious to par- 
alyze the working of institutions which are still attached to the national 
vitality. In the acknowledgment that they are but means, is included a 
confession that they differ from ends in kind as well as in degree, and that 
they will not bear to be taken away from the connection in which they 
are found, and perpetually tested by the light of pure reason. “ Ererniry : 
hast thou heard of that? Is that a fact, or is it no fact?) Are Bucking- 
ham House and St. Stephen’s in that, or not in that ?”’ Undoubtedly they 
are in it, as wellas most other things with which we are concerned ; but 
unfortunately our only relation to Eternity lies through a vast multitude 
of finite objects ; all of which together, or any one of them, is as small in 
comparison with Eternity, as the dingiest of palaces, or the most noisy of 
parliaments. As reasonably might a philosopher interrupt a laborious 
astronomer in his calculations with an apostrophe to the transcendental 
intuition of space. «“‘ Are sines and cosines and differential coefficients in 
that, or not in that?” Nay, a paper covered with figures and letters 
would scarcely stand a comparison with the stars which it may tend to 
make known to us. 

We know of no writer who has done so much as Mr. Carlyle to ex- 
plain the true position and character of the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. In his admirable biographies of Voltaire and Diderot, 
to which we have before referred, he gives them full credit for the zeal 
and ability with which they destroyed all the prejudices which came in 
their way; but at the same time he points out the blindness of the nega- 
tive dogmatism with which they rejected the realities, that were at the 
bottom of the prejudices, and restricted themselves to mere destruction. 
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“‘ Cease, my much respected Herr von Voltaire,” says Teufelsdrickh else- 
where ; “ shut thy sweet voice, for the task appointed thee seems finished. 
** But what next ? * * What, hadst thou no faculty in that kind?) Only 
a torch for burning, no hammer for building? Take our thanks then, 
and thyself away.” After this it would surely be strange if Professor 
Teufelsdrockh himself were to be a destroyer. It is true, that we do not 
now find the imperfections of laws and opinions contrasted with the flimsy 
abstractions of sentimental morality, which served such writers as Mar- 
montel for an ideal, and in which even Voltaire condescended to find an 
antithesis to the object of his persecution. Like the great German writers, 
with whom he is so thoroughly conversant, Mr. Carlyle considers the estab- 
lishment of truth as a much higher end than the overthrow of error; but 
nevertheless he constantly compares things of a transitory nature with 
the ideas which it is impossible they should realize. The contempt which is 
produced in the minds of his disciples may be accompanied by a general 
reverence for good ; but for the present, its tendency 1s destructive, and it 
is certain that mere ideas would be as inefficient in the task of reproduc- 
tion, as the shallowest generality which ever amused the French imagina- 
tion. We speak from some experience, when we say that the prevalent 
inclination of men to despise and disbelieve has been in many cases in- 
creased by the influence of Mr. Carlyle’s opinions. In America, where 
he is said to be even better known than in England, his imitators appear 
to be so eager to obey his precepts, by action, earnestness and reverence, 
that they seriously propose to each other to cultivate originality by for- 
getting all the instruction they have derived from Europe, and to revive 
the spirit of religion by the abolition of all forms of worship, aad the rejec- 
tion, or which 1s equivalent, the indiscriminate adoption, of all existing 
and imaginable creeds. 

Thus seated, to borrow from Mr. Carlyle an illustrative description of 
reviewers in general, on the author’s shoulder, have we complacently 
looked down upon him; not, however, with the intention of arrogating, 
either for our readers or ourselves, any temporary superiority, or indeed 
any relative position whatever. With all the drawbacks which we have 





pointed out, the book before us is essentially the production of a man of 


genius. Its eloquence is rich and vigorous; the wisdom which is con- 
tained in it valuable to those who understand it. If it be the author’s 
first introduction to any of our readers, we shall blame them much less 
for neglecting our strictures, than for failing to appreciate his energy and 
brilliancy. We have rather addressed his admirers, in the hope that we 
might increase their enjoyment, by explaining, as far as lay in our power, 
the causes of the occasional checks it may have met with. Perhaps they 
may also thank us, if we have supplied some hints of the true line of de- 
fence which they must take in opposition to censurers. An attack which 
is felt to have some effect alarms us as long as it appears to threaten our 
whole position equally ; and the instinct of the enemies of genius generally 
prompts them to find the weak points, where a partial but undeniable ad- 
vantage may lend some color to their claim of a general victory. Words- 
worth was with great success denounced as childish, Coleridge as lack- 
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adaisical, Shelly as unintelligible, on the strength of a few passages per- 
petually quoted as samples. At last some of the faults were admitted in 
the particular cases, others were explained away, and in a short time the 
outcry ceased. We have ourselves in a great degree exhausted our ob- 
jections to Mr. Carlyle, and are henceforth better prepared to vindicate 
our admiration of his genius in defiance of all opponents. 





ARTICLE II. 
Tue Srepres oF SoutHern Russia. 
Inrropuctory Nore. 


One of the most attractive of our selections from the British period- 
icals, during the past year, was an article from the Foreign Quarterly, 
on the “History and Literature of the Cossacks” and the * Songs of the 
Ukraine,” which appeared in opr No. for March, 1841, Vol. I. p. 332. 
Our readers will be gratified with a more particular description of the 
vast and singular country on which, for centuries past, the elements of 
European and Asiatic character have been mingling and combining to 
produce a people of such savage grandeur of mind, such contempt of 
riches, such patient endurance and bold adventure, as have distinguished 
the inhabitants of the Ukraine, or Little Russia. The following account, 
as will be seen, is derived from the late work of a German traveller, J. 
G. Kohl, who visited the steppes of southern Russia, in 1838, with pe- 
culiar advantages to become thoroughly acquainted with the scenes 
which he describes. We gave a brief notice of this work in our Re- 
view of Reviews, in the last No. of the Eclectic, p. 170. The article 
there referred to appeared in the Foreign Quarterly Review for October 
last, and the sketch which it contains was read with so much interest 
by ourselves that we marked it for publication. But we are still better 
pleased with the following, which has since reached us in the Asiatic 
Journal. It is less in the style of a general review than the article in 
the Foreign Quarterly, but comprises a much fuller exhibition of the 
substance of Mr. Kohl's work, and the mass of information and stirring 
description which it contains. 

This article appears as No. I. in the journal from which it was se- 
lected, to be continued in subsequent Nos. 


From the Asiatic Journal, November, 1841. 


The physical peculiarities of the southern provinces of Russia are 
likely to exercise no little influence on the future development of that 
vast empire, and as few books of real value have appeared on the subject 
in England, we believe we shall do a welcome service to our readers by 
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condensing for them the information contained in a work* recently pub- 
lished in Germany, by a gentleman who resided many years in different 
parts of the Czar’s dominions, and was himself a frequent witness to the 
scenes he describes. 

The steppes, as they are generally called, extend from the borders of 
Hungary to those of China. They constitute an almost uninterrupted 
plain, covered in spring and autumn by a luxuriant herbage; in winter by 
drifting snows, heaped up in some places, and leaving the ground bare 
in others; and in summer by clouds of dust so excessively fine, that even 
on the calmest day they hang suspended in the air, having the appear- 
ance rather of a vapor exhaled from the ground, than of earthy particles 
raised by the agitation of the atmosphere. The slight undulations that 
occasionally occur assume but rarely the character of hills, but artificial 
hillocks or tumuli are frequently met with, the origin of which it is im- 
possible to trace through the darkness of by-gone ages. The most singu- 
lar characteristic, however, of the steppe, is the total absence of trees, on 
a soil remarkable for its richness and the luxuriance of its herbage. For 
hundreds of miles, a traveller may proceed in a straight line without en- 
countering even a bush, unless he happen to be acquainted with the few 
favored spots known to the Tartar sportsmen, to whom they answer the 
purpose of game preserves. Countless herds of cattle roam over these 
novle pasture grounds, on which a calf born at the foot of the Great 
Chinese Wall, might eat his way along till he arrived a well fattened ox 
on the banks of the Dniester, prepared to figure with advantage at the 
Odessa market. The poor animals suffer much during the hot and dry 
summers, when every blade of grass is parched up; but the careful herds- 
man, who has provided himself with an abundant stock of hay, is able 
to keep his beasts alive till autumn returns to gladden them with fresh 
abundance. 

Wherever a ridge of hills occurs, of sufficient height to afford protec- 
tion against the northern blasts that come sweeping in an unbroken course 
from the shores of the Arctic Ocean, the character of the country is 
changed. In the Crimea, for instance, though the northern portion par- 
takes of all the rude characteristics of the steppe, the south coast, sheltered 
by the central mountains, enjoys a climate equal to that of Italy, and al- 
lows the vine and the olive to be cultivated with as much success as in 
Provence. What these mountains are to the southern coast of the Crimea, 
the Himalayas are to India, which, if divested of her mountain fence and 
laid open to the breath of the North Pole, would soon be converted into 
a new steppe; the icy blast driven far into the tropics would quickly 
sweep her jungles and pagodas from the earth, and her fair fields, invad- 
ed by the Tartar and his herds, would cease to excite the cupidity of 
foreign adventurers. 

A country constituted by nature as are the Russian steppes is evident- 
ly destined rather for a wandering and pastoral people, than for a settled 
and agricultural population ; for in regions where but few prominent ob- 
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jects occur, there is but little to attach man to any particular spot. The 
Russian government, however, in a spirit of perversity not unusual in gov- 
ernments over which pulic opinion exercises but little influence, appears 
to have prescribed to itself the task of converting the nomadic tribes into 
settled agriculturists, and the steppe itself into one vast corn-field. 
German and Bulgarian colonists have been tempted, by the offer of pe- 
culiar privileges, to establish themselves in different parts of the country, 
in the hope that their example mght gradually wean the native tribes 
from their roving habits. Where the colonists have been located 
in the vicinity of large towns, the plan has been attended with par- 
tial success ; but the foreigners soon discover the capabilities of the coun- 
try, and, in proportion as their means increase, rarely fail to invest their 
surplus capital in the purchase of flocks and herds, the numerical amount 
of which constitutes the customary standard by which wealth is estimated 
throughout the steppe. 

We have described the steppes as one vast plain, but it must be borne 
in mind that this plain is of an elevated character, and terminatesat the Black 
Sea in an abrupt terrace, rising above the water to the height of from 120 
to 180 feet. The rivers which intersect this plain, and which in spring 
are swollen by the rapid thaw of the accumulated snows of winter, cut 
deep furrows in the surface, and as they frequently change their courses, 
they occasionally leave dry ravines that break in some measure the uni- 
formity of the country. Little importance would be attached in other 
parts of the world to the trifling elevations and depressions thus formed ; 
but in the steppe, the slightest variation of surface becomes a landmark 
of importance, and separate denominations are given by the inhabitants 
to every peculiarity of shape which the ground is made to assume under 
the action of water. 

The rain-water flows but slowly away from the level surface of the 
steppe, and often, after a succession of rainy weather, remains for many 
days upon the ground, to the depth of several inches. A portion of this 
water 1s absorbed by the soil, but the greater part finds its way slowly and 
imperceptibly into the rivers, carrying along with it a sufficient quantity 
of earth to impart a black and turbid look to all the streams that intersect 
the steppe. Many of the rivers, indeed all but the principal streams, 
are fed only by the rain and snow, and their beds, consequently, are dry 
in summer. Each. of these ravines terminates in a waterfall, formed 
originally, no doubt, by the terrace that bounds the sea; but in propor- 
tion as the water wore away a channel for itself, the waterfall gradually 
receded, and, in the course of ages, made its way farther and farther into the 
interior of the country. In some instances this gradual] retrogression of the 
waterfall or termination of the river-bed, is sufficiently rapid to be no- 
ticed by the inhabitants, who frequently pretend to be able to determine 
the average number of feet which a ravine works its way backward year 
by year. 

The elevation of the ground being so nearly alike throughout the 
whole of the steppe, the ravines formed by the action of the rain-water 
are of nearly equal depth in every part of the country. They are seldom 
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less than a hundred feet deep, and seldom exceed a hundred and fifty. 
These ravines, or vuipolotsh, with their lateral branches on each side, as 
their edges are at all times exceedingly abrupt, offer to the traveller, as 
well as to the herdsman driving his Towing and bleating charge across 
the plain, an impassable barrier, to avoid which it is often necessary to 
go round for many miles. The consequence is, that several roads or 
tracks are always sure to meet at the head of a vuipolotsh, which thus 
becomes a spot of some importance throughout the surrounding country. 
In winter, the ravine is usually filled by the drifting snow, and is then ex- 
tremely dangerous to any one not well acquainted with the country. 
Men and cattle are at that season often buried in the snow-drifts, and their 
fate is ascertained only when the melting of the snow leaves their bodies 
exposed at the foot of the precipice. 

The above description does not, of course, apply to the larger rivers 
that are supplied with water throughout the year. The banks of these 
are less abrupt, but their elevation, though more gradual, is about the 
same, being seldom less than a hundred nor more than a hundred and 
fifty feet over the level of the water. The beds of these large rivers are 
in general remarkably broad, and are almost always fringed with a belt 
of reeds, six or eight feet high, that forms an excellent cover for every 
description of water-fowl. 

While the action of the rain is exercising so powerful an influence in 
the interior, the sea, as may easily be supposed, is not idle on the coast. 
A very remarkable characteristic of the Black Sea is, that at the mouth of 
every river a large lake is gradually formed by the action of the sea. If 
any of our readers will take up a map of the Black Sea, they will per- 
ceive a lake of some extent laid down at the mouth of almost every river, 
and some of these lakes, it will be seen, are marked as unconnected with 
the sea. These lakes are known along the coast by the name of liman. 
These limans, Mr. Kohl supposes to have been formed by the action of 
the sea driven into the mouth of the river by the violence of the prevail- 
ing storms, and constantly undermining the terrace of the overhanging 
steppe. During tranquil weather, an opposite action is going on. The 
rivers, as we have above said, are always turbid with the soil of the step- 
pe, and their water, arrested in its course by the tideless sea, deposits its 
sediment in front of the liman, where a low strip of land is gradually 
formed. This natural mound, by which every liman is in course of time 
protected against the farther encroachments of the sea, is called a perissip. 
Where the supply of water brought down by a river is tolerably large, 
the perissip is never complete, but is broken by an aperture called a gheert, 
that forms a communication between the liman and the sea. Many limans, 
however, are fed by streams that bring down so feeble a volume of water, 
that the mere evaporation is sufficient to carry off the whole surplus, and 
the perissip in such cases becomes perfect, forming a barrier that com- 
pletely cuts off all communication between the river and the sea. Limans 
so circumstanced exercise a baneful influence upon the country, in conse- 
quence of the offensive effluvia that arise from the stagnant water in sum- 
mer. All the inhabitants of a village, we are assured, have fallen sick 
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in a single night, when the wind has happened to blow upon them from 
one of these putrid lakes. 

Occasionally, in passing over the steppe, the traveller perceives a 
slight depression of the surface, as if a mighty giant had laid his hand 
upon the plain and pressed it down. In such natural basins, called stavoks 
by the natives, the rain collects, and though the soil soon absorbs the 
water, the place generally retains some moisture long after the rest of the 
country has been parched up by the summer heats. The stavok, it may 
easily be supposed, is, at such a time, an object of no trifling importance 
to the herdsman, and is carefully guarded against the intrusion of strang- 
ers. A belief prevails upon the steppe, that the stavoks are holes formed 
by the ancient Mongolians, who dug out the earth to form their tumuli, 
but there is no good reason to suppose that the depression has originated 
otherwise than by a slight sinking of the subjacent strata. 

The climate of the steppes is one of extremes. In summer the heat 
is as intense as the cold is severe in winter, the waters of the Black Sea 
exercising apparently but little influence in tempering the atmosphere. 
This is accounted for by the abrupt rise of the coast, which arrests the 
strata of air immediately above the surface of the water, and leaves a free 
course only to those portions of the air that fly at a higher level. The 
steppe therefore has, usually, an arctic winter and a tropical summer, and 
enjoys, only during spring and autumn, short intervals of that moderate 
temperature to which its geographical position, in the temperate zone, 
would appear to entitle it. 

The core or substance of the long winter of the steppe is formed by 
the three months of December, January, and February, during which all 
the energies of nature appear sunk in an unbroken sleep ; but though un- 
broken, it is by no means a quiet sleep that Dame Nature is allowed to 
enjoy during this period of the year, for the snow-storms are of frequent 
occurrence, and so excessively violent, that even the most seasoned vete- 
rans of the steppe stand in awe of them. The Russians distinguish these 
snow-storms into three separate classes. A storm during which the snow 
simply falls from the clouds is called a myattyol ; a storm that raises the 
snow from the ground, and drives it in large masses before the wind, is 
called a zamet ; but the storm which combines the characters of both 
the foregoing, and which goes by the name of a viuga, is the dreaded foe 
against whom all hasten to seek shelter. A zamet is not without its 
beauties when contemplated from the summit of a tumulus or from some 
other accidental elevation ; the sun may then be seen shining brilliantly 
overhead, its rays reflected by myriads of icy crystals floating in the air 
below. For the traveller, however, who does not happen to look down 
upon it, but, on the contrary, is closely cultivating its acquaintance, the 
zamet has few charms, and 1s not unattended by danger. Every road or 
track is frequently altogether effaced, the ravines are filled up, and cases 
even occur where men and cattle are suddenly caught by a drift of snow, 
and completely buried under its accumulating mass. To the viuga no 
traveller attempts to expose himself, and even the government couriers 
are excused if, during the three days, the usual duration of one of these 
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storms, they remain closely housed at the station which they happen to 
have reached. 

The winter of the steppe, in intensity of cold, frequently surpasses the 
severest seasons known on the shores of the Baltic, and the cutting blasts 
from the north, sweeping huge masses of snow into the Black Sea, often 
cover it with a thick coating of ice for many leagues from the shore. In 
the winter between 1837 and 1838, the maximum height of the ther- 
mometer for four weeks was —10° R., and several times it fell below —30° 
(32° below the zero of Fahrenheit), a temperature at which, in St. Pe- 
tersburg, it is customary to close churches and theatres. The steppe, ac- 
cordingly, participates in all the severity of a Russian winter, but enjoys 
few of the advantages which to the northern Russian go far to redeem 
the intensity of the cold. In northern Russia, and even in the Ukraine, 
the snow remains on the ground during the greater part of the winter, 
and the sledges quickly wear the surface of the road into a smooth mass 
of ice, over ‘which the heaviest goods may be transported with a speed 
and facility surpassed only by a rail-road. The Russian, therefore, usually 
prefers the winter months, not only for travelling, but also for the con- 
veyance of heavy goods from one place to another. To the denizen of 
the steppe this natural rail-road is unknown. The storms that prevail 
throughout the greater part of the winter keep the snow in a constant 
state of agitation, and prevent it from “‘ caking” on the ground. The 
snow, in consequence, never covers the steppe, but seems to lie scattered 
over it in patches, acccording as the wind may have drifted it about. 

When the snow melts on the steppe, the spring may be said to com- 
mence. This usually takes place in April, but May is sometimes far ad- 
vanced before the mass of water has had time to find its way into the 
rivers. During this melting season, the whole surface of the steppe is 
converted into a sea of mud, through which neither man nor beast can 
wade without positive danger. Through every ravine rushes a torrent of 
the dirtiest water that can well be imagined, and about the dwellings of 
men the accumulated filth of the winter is at once exposed to view, by the 
disappearance of the snowy mantle that, for a season, had charitably 
covered a multitude of sins. This operation is frequently interrupted by 
the return of frost, and the descent of fresh masses of snow, for there is 
no country, perhaps, where winter makes a harder fight for it, before he 
allows himself to be beaten out of the field. For a few days, perhaps, a 
delightful south wind will diversify the plain with tulips, crocuses and 
hyacinths; then all at once a rude northeaster will come scouring from 
the Ural mountains, making the flowers vanish in a trive, and envy sien 
the whole scene anew in one white shroud; another shift of the wind, and 
a gale from the northwest will come sweeping along , discharging its 
heavy clouds, and washing the face of the steppe from the Ural to the 
Carpathians. When at last boisterous old Hyems has really been forced 
to beat his retreat, a most delightful period of the year succeeds, and the 
steppe, covered with a beautiful and Juxuriant herbage, smiles like a 
lovely oasis between the parched desolation of the summer and the dreary 
waste of the winter. The whole earth now seems clad in the color of 
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Hope, while the sky assumes that of Truth; and though it is certainly 
monotonous enough to behold nothing but blue above and green below, 
yet the recollection of past hardships, and the consciousness of present 
abundance, make the season one of rejoicing to the native, and even ex- 
cite for a while the admiration of the stranger. The latter, however, is 
certain, before long, to grow weary of a spring unadorned by a single 
flowering shrub, unvaried by a single bubbling brook. Not a hill to break 
the tedium of the landscape, through which a well-mounted rider may 
gallop for hundreds of leagues, and scarcely meet an object to make him 
conscious that he has quitted the spot whence he started! From Hun- 
gary, he may urge his steed to the borders of Circassia without passing 
one grove of trees; from the Carpathians to the capital of Mongolia he 
will not once be gladdened by the sound of a streamlet murmuring over 
its pebbly bed. Grass, grass, grass—and nothing but grass!) Nor must 
this grass be supposed to resemble that which embellishes the velvet lawn 
of an English park. The herbage of the steppe is so coarse, that an 
English iaborer would have to look long before he found a place soft 
enough for an afternoon nap ; and then, the tulips and hyacinths must not 
be judged of by the beautiful specimens reared by a Dutch florist. 
Thunder and lightning are frequent throughout May, but a thunder- 
storm on the steppe is, comparatively, but a poor kind of spectacle, there 
being neither trees nor rocks for the lightning to show his might upon, 
nor mountains, by their reverberating echoes, to give increased majesty 
to the pealing artillery of heaven; but these discharges of atmospheric 
electricity, though they want the grandeur of the alpine tempest, are 
dear to the people of the steppe, where they are always accompanied 
either by showers or night dews, so that as long as it thunders there is no 
lack of fodder for the cattle. In June, the lightning ceases to play, and 
the periodical drought announces its approach, the whole month passing 
frequently away without depositing a particle of moisture on the ground. 
The consequences of this begin to manifest themselves in July, when the 
heated soil cracks in every direction, opening its parched lips in suppli- 
cation for a few drops of water that are not vouchsafed. Heavy and 
tantalizing clouds, it is true, sweep over the steppe, but instead of show- 
ering their blessings on the thirsty land, hurry away to the Carpathian 
mountains or to the sea. The sun at this season rises and sets like a globe 
of fire, but the evaporations raised from the earth by the mid-day heat 
seldom fail to give a misty appearance to the sky towards noon. The 
heat, meanwhile, is rendered intolerable by its duration, for any thing like 
a cool interval never occurs, and shade is not to be thought of in a coun- 
try where hills and trees are alike unknown. This seasonis one of great 
suffering to all living beings on the steppe. Every trace of vegetation is 
singed away, except in a few favored spots ; the surface of the ground 
becomes browner and browner, and at Jast completely black. Men and 
cattle assume a lean and haggard look, and the wild oxen and horses, so 
fierce and ungovernable in May, become as tame as lambs in July, and 
can scarcely crawl in August. Even the tanned skin of the poor Khak- 
hols (as the Russians call the inhabitants of the steppe) hangs in wrinkled 
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folds upon their hollow cheeks ; their steps are feeble, and every thing 
about them assumes a dejected and melancholy look. Ponds dry up, 
wells cease to furnish water, and the beds of lakes are converted into 
sandy hollows. Water now rises in price, and becomes an article which 
it is worth a thief’s while to steal. The few springs that continue to 
yield must have a guard set upon them night and day, or the legitimate 
owner will scarcely keep enough to slake his own thirst. At this season, 
thousands of cattle perish on the steppe of thirst, while, as if to mock 
their sufferings, the horizon seems laden with humid clouds, and the 
parched soil assumes to the cheated eye in the distance the appearance of 
crystal lakes and running streams. Such is the faithful picture of a dry 
summer on the steppe, but, of course, the description does not apply every 
year. The years 1837 and 1838, for instance, were remarkable for their 
humidity ; but in general, the summer is a period of wretchedness over 
the whole face of the steppe, and three or four thirst-and-hunger summers 
frequently succeed each other. The following description of the summer 
of 1833 is given by an eye-witness: 

“The last rain fell early in May, and throughout the summer the 
whole steppe presented an endless black plain, in which the eye sought 
in vain fora green spot. Scarcely a breath of wind ever stirred, and the 
nights were as sultry as the days. However exhausted the frame might 
be, it was scarcely possible to obtain any refreshing sleep. The moment 
either man or beast stirred, a thick black cloud was raised from the 
ground ; nor could even a bird rise without filling the atmosphere with a 
column of what looked more like smoke than dust. Even the plants that 
were most carefully tended by the hand of man had a sickly look. The 
wheat, that usually rises to so luxuriant a height, scarcely peeped from its 
furrows, with its red blades and cornless ears. The hunger and thirst of 
the poor horses rose to a scarcely credible pitch, and the wretched animals 
were only kept alive by driving them into the corn-fields, to crop what 
had been intended as food for man. The few wells from which water 
could be obtained were guarded against intrusion by locks, and chains, 
and bars; but these were broken without hesitation, and even where 
sentinels had been set, they were driven away by the famishing multitude. 
All business was at a standstill, for no merchant could venture to send a 
caravan from the coast, when it was known that a draught of water 
could not be had by the traveller without fighting for it. Many of the 
taboons* were broken up altogether, the animals refusing to submit to any 
control, and dispersing in different directions in search of water. Strag- 
gling horses were everywhere to be met with, rushing madly up the 
ravines, and sniffing the air in search of a few drops of moisture to coo! 
their burning thirst.” 

In many respects, the summer on the steppe is more cruel even than 
in the Sahara of Africa, or in the Llanos of Spanish America, for in neither 
of these does the moisture so completely disappear from the soil, and in 
the African desert, wherever there is water, a little terrestrial paradise of 








* Herds of half-wild horses. 
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date trees and flowering shrubs is certain to be grouped around ; but in 
the steppe, even the rivers flow only between grass, and reeds are the only . 
shrubs by which the banks are fringed, while from the parched and gaping 
earth not even a cactus or an aloe peeps forth, into which a thirsty ani- 
mal might bite to moisten its lips with the juice. 

In August, the dryness of the atmosphere reaches the extreme point ; 
but before the end of the month, the night dews set in, and thunder-storms 
are occasionally followed by rain. The leaden dusty sky becomes clear 
and blue again, and every thing reminds you that the delights of autumn 
are approaching. The temperature of September is mild and refreshing, 
and the detestable black dust of the steppe, kept down by frequent showers, } 
no longer gives to every creature the complexion of a negro. A fresh 
green herbage quickly covers the whole plain, and man and beast in a 
short while recover their strength and spirits. Could Darius and his 
troops, when they invaded Scythia, but have endured the thirst of July, 
they might easily have kept their ground in September, and would have 
had abundant leisure to prepare their winter quarters. 

Delightful the autumn of the steppe unquestionably is, but short and 
fleeting are its charms, for October is already a gusty Scythian month, 
marked by cold rains and fogs, and usually closing amid zamets and 
viugas ; and as to November, that is set down as a winter month even 
by the most seasoned Russian, and the severest weather of an English 
January might almost be deemed autumnal, compared to the cold that 
often prevails at Odessa in November. 

One of the first words that a stranger learns in the setppe is durian. 

The constant topic of the farmer’s lamentations is burian ; and the gar- 
dener, the herdsman, and the herd, join with equal bitterness in heaping 
maledictions on the detested burian. The curiosity of every new arriver 
is, therefore, soon excited by an expression of such constant occurrence, 
and after some inquiry he finds that every plant or herb on which the 
cattle will feed is known by the general name of trava, and that every 
woody, wiry stem, from which they turn away, is ruthlessly classed in the 
condemned list of burian. Weeds of various kinds are, indeed, of frequent 
occurrence, owing to the salt and acrid nature of the soil; and many, 
which with us remain modestly concealed by the grass, shoot up into 
bushes on the steppe, driving the gardener and the husbandman to 
despair, and seldom rendering any other service either to man or beast 
than that of helping to boil the Russian’s national dish of borsht. The 
thistie deserves the first place among the burian of the steppe. We have 
but little notion in England of the height to which a thistle will often 
grow in Southern Russia, where it not unfrequently assumes the form and 
size of a tree, overshadowing with its branches the low-sunken dwellings 
of the Troglodytes of the steppe. In places peculiarly favored by the 
thistle, this description of burian will sometimes grow in such abundance, 
as to form a little grove, in which a Cossack on his horse may completely 
hide himself. 

Another description of weed that stands in very bad odor in the 
steppe, has been aptly denominated wind-witch by the German colonists. 
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This is a worthless plant, that expends all its vigor in the formation of 
innumerable thread-like fibres, that shoot out in every direction, till the 
whole forms a light globular mass. The little sap to be obtained from 
this plant is bitterer than the bitterest wormwood, and even in the driest 
summer no animal will touch the wind-witch. It grows to the height of 
three feet, and in autumn the root decays, and the upper part of the plant 
becomes completely dry. The huge shuttlecock is then torn from the 
ground by the first high wind that rises, and is sent dancing, rolling, and 
hopping over the plain, with a rapidity which the best mounted rider 
would vainly attempt to emulate. Hundreds of them are sometimes de- 
tached from the ground at once on a windy day, and when seen scouring 
over the plain, may easily be mistaken at a distance for a taboon of wild 
horses. The Germans could not have christened the plant more aptly, 
and in bestowing on it the expressive name by which it is known among 
them, they no doubt thought of the national legends long associated with 
the far-famed witch-haunted recesses of the Blocksberg. The wild 
dances with which fancy has enlivened that ill-reputed mountain are 
yearly imitated by the wind-witches on the steppe. Sometimes they may 
be seen skipping along like a herd of deer; sometimes describing wide 
circles in the grass; sometimes rolling madly over one another, and 
sometimes rising by hundreds into the air, as though they were just start- 
ing to partake in the diabolical festivities of the Blocksberg itself. They 
adhere to each other sometimes like so many enormous burrs, and it is not 
an uncommon sight to see some twelve or twenty rolled into one mass, 
and scouring over the plain like a huge giant in his seven-league boots. 
Thousands of them are yearly blown into the Black Sea; but with this 
salto mortale ends the witch’s career, who loses in the water all the fan- 
tastic graces that distinguished her while ashore. 

As next in importance among the burian of the steppe, the bitter 
wormwood must not be forgotten. It grows to the height of six feet, and 
sometimes, in a very dry summer, the cattle will not disdain to eat of it. All 
the milk and butter then becomes detestably bitter, and sometimes particles 
of the dry wormwood adhere to the wheat, in which case the bitter flavor 
of the plant is certain to be imparted to the bread. 

Poisonous herbs are but little known in the European steppes, but in 
those of Asia there is a great abundance of venomous fungi, which spring 
up in autumn in such quantities, that at times the plain appears to be 
covered with them as far as the eye can reach. They are mostly white, 
and sometimes make the steppe appear in the morning as though there 
had been a heavy fall of snow during the night. The nocn-day heat 
generally destroys them, but the following night often produces a fresh 
crop. 

We might, of course, extend our list of the botanical peculiarities of 
the steppe much further, but, upon the whole, the variety of plants that 
grow upon this vast grazing land of the Tartars is more limited than 
would be supposed. Botanists, we believe, reckon only five hundred 
Species as native to the steppe, and each species usually grows in large 
masses. For leagues together the traveller will see nothing but worm- 
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wood ; and, on leaving so bitter a specimen of vegetation, he will come 
to a tulip bed, covering many thousands of acres ; and at the end of that, 
to an equal extent of wild mignionette, to which cultivation has not, 
however, imparted the delicious perfume which recommends it to the 
horticulturist of more civilized lands. For days together, the droshky 
will then roll over the same description of coarse grass, ungainly to look 
upon, but on which the sheep thrive admirably, and which is said to give 
to Tartar mutton a delicious flavor that the travelled epicure vainly looks 
for in the gorgeous restaurants of Paris, or in that joint-stock association 
of comfort and luxury, a London club. 

A singular phenomenon of the steppe manifests itself when man pre- 
sumptuously attempts to invade it with his plough. The disturbed soil 
immediately shoots forth every variety of burian, against which the farm- 
er must exert unceasing vigilance, or else farewell to the hope of a pro- 
ductive harvest. If the same land is afterwards left fallow, the burian 
takes possession of the field, and riots for a few years in undisturbed lux- 
uriance. A struggle then goes on for some years longer between the 
weeds and the grass ; but the latter, strange to say, in almost every instance 
triumphs in the end, and a beautiful pasture-ground succeeds, which goes on 
improving from year to year, till it attains its highest degree of pertection. 
A reaction then ensues. A species of coarse grass, known by botanists under 
the name of stipa pinnata, takes possession of the ground, which it cov- 
ers with its hard and woody stems, till the farmer, taking advantage of 
the first dry weather in spring, clears away the whole plantation by set- 
ting fire to it. 

The burning of the steppe is the only kind of manuring to which it 
is ever subjected, and is generally executed in spring, in order that a fresh 
crop of grass may immediately rise, like a young phcenix, from the ashes. 
This department of Tartar husbandry is usually managed with much cau- 
tion, and the conflagration rarely extends beyond the limits intended to 
be assigned to it; but sometimes a fire arises by accident, or in conse- 
quence of a malicious act of incendiarism, and then the “ devouring ele- 
ment,”’ as our newspapers call it, rages far and wide, sweeping along for 
hundreds of leagues, destroying cattle and corn-fields, and consuming not 
only single houses, but whole villages, in its way. These fires are more 
particularly dangerous in summer, owing to the inflammable condition, 
at that season, of almost every description of herbage. The flaming tor- 
rent advances then with irresistible force, towering up among the lotty 
thistles, or advancing with a stealthy snakelike step through the parched 
grass. Not even the wind can always arrest its destructive course, for a 
fire of this kind will go steaming in the very teeth of the wind, now 
slowly and then rapidly, according to the nature of the fuel that supplies 
its forces. At times the invader finds himself compressed between ravines, 
and appears to have spent his strength, but a few burning particles blown 
across by a gust of wind enable him to make good his position on new 
ground, and he loses no time in availing himself of the opportunity. A 
well-beaten road, a ravine, or a piece of sunk ground in which some 
remnant of moisture has kept the grass green, are the points of which ad- 
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vantage must be taken if the enemy’s advance is to be stopped. At 
such places, accordingly, the shepherds and herdsmen post themselves. 
Trenches are hastily dug, the flying particles are carefully extinguished 
as they fall, and sometimes the attempt to stop the course of such a con- 
flagration is attended with success. Often, however, the attempt fails, 
and the despairing husbandmen see one wheat-field after another in a 
blaze, their dwellings reduced to ashes, and the affrighted cattle scouring 
away over the plain before the advancing volumes of smoke. 

The course of one of these steppen-fires is often most capricious. It 
will leave a tract of country uninjured, and travel on for eight or ten days 
into the interior, and the farmer whose land has been left untouched will 
begin to flatter himself with the belief that his corn and his cattle are 
safe ; but all at once the foe returns with renewed vigor, and the scatter- 
ed farm-houses, with the ricks of hay and corn grouped in disorder around, 
fall a prey to the remorseless destroyer. The farmer, however, is not 
without his consolation on these occasions. The ashes of the herbage 
form an excellent manure for the ground, and the next crops invariably 
repay him a portion of his loss. Indeed, so beneficial is the effect, that 
many of the large proprietors subject their land regularly every four or 
five years to the process of burning ; but this operation is then performed 
with much caution, wide trenches being first dug around the space within 
which it is intended that the fire should remain confined. 

To the same process likewise are subjected the forests of reeds by 
which all the rivers of the steppe are fringed, but this is deemed so dan- 
gerous, that the law imposes banishment to Siberia as the penalty of the 
offence. Nevertheless, there are few places where the reeds are not reg- 
ularly burnt away each returning spring, at which season, during the 
night, the Dnieper and Dniester appear to be converted into rivers of fire. 
There are two motives for setting light to the reeds, and these motives 
are powerful enough completely to neutralize the dread of Siberia: in the 
first place, the reeds serve as a cover to multitudes of wolves, which, 
when driven by the fire either into the water or into the open plain, are 
easily destroyed by their remorseless enemies, the shepherds and herds- 
men. The second motive is, the hope of obtaining a better supply of 
young reeds, by destroying the old ones. The reeds, it must be borne in 
mind, are of great value in the steppe, where, in the absence of timber 
and stones, they form the chief material for building. 


Vor. Il. No. II. 4 
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ARTICLE III. 
Tue ABoriGINAL INHABITANTS AND Successive Discovertes oF AMERICA. 


Intropuctory Nore. 


Wuartever theory may be adopted as to the division of mankind after 
the flood, whether into three, five, seven, or more distinct races,—each 
of these divisions having been learnedly maintained,—it cannot be 
doubted that the American continent has been inhabited from an early pe- 
riod; if not from the very time of the post-diluvial dispersion. It is also 
equally clear that a high degree of civilization, as well as a numerous 
people, existed here at a very remote period of antiquity. The monu- 
ments of such a civilization, and of such a people, in some portions of 
the continent, are indubitable ; and assuming, as we do, the truth of the 
Scripture account of the destruction of our whole race by the deluge,— 
excepting Noah and his family,—we cannot doubt that this country was 
originally peopled from the eastern continent and from the descendants 
of Noah; and that the emigrants hither brought with them their civili- 
zation, and the religious faith, whether true or false, which gave unity 
and energy to their enterprise, and preserved them fora long time from 
the barbarism into which, from whatever causes, they ultimately fell. It 
might be presumed also, even without the aid of either history or tradi- 
tion, that for atime after their settlement on this continent they held 
intercourse with, and were known to, the civilized nations or people 
from whom they had separated. The same facilities with which they 
accomplished their emigration at first, and which afforded a passage for 
the animal tribes, while they continued, must have been sufficient to en- 
able them to hold intercourse with their father-land. Some traces, 
therefore, of such an intercourse and of the causes of its interruption, 
we might hope to find mingled with the dim and indistinct history and 
traditions of those early times; and after the lapse of so many centu- 
ries, in which both this continent and its inhabitants were unknown to 
the people of the old world, it is interesting to go back and hunt for the 
indications of a knowledge and an intercourse that, beyond all doubt, 
did once exist between the eastern and the western hemispheres. 

It is principally for the amount of learning on this subject, contained 
in the following article, that we are induced to give it a place among our 
selections. It is much more full in this respect, than the very ingenious 
discussion of the same subject by President Lindsley, of Tennessee, in 
the last No. of the American Biblical Repository, and which we regard 
as more conclusive, on the whole, than that of the Dublin reviewer. 
We have read also with much satisfaction the late work of our country- 
man, Alexander W. Bradford,* who adopts a theory different from either 
of the writers above referred to. 





* American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and History of the Red 
Race. Dayton & Saxton, New York, 1841. 
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The successive discoveries of America is also a topic of great inter- 
est in the present article, and will commend it to such of our readers as 
desire to be acquainted with the important disclosures of the Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen concerning the voyages of the 
Northmen to this continent long before its discovery by Columbus.— 


Sr. Ed. 


From the Dublin Review, November, 1841. 


1. Antiquitates Americana, sive Scriptores Septentrionales rerum ante- 
Columbianarum in America. (American Antiquities, or Accounts 
from Northern writers respecting America before the time of Colum- 
bus.) Copenhagen: 1837. 

2. Samling af dei Nordens Oldskrifter indeholdte Efterretninger an de 
gamle Nordboers Optagelsesreiser til America fra det 10 de til det 14 de 
Aarhundrede. (Collection of the Evidence contained in old writings 
respecting the voyages of discovery made to America by the ancient 
inhabitants of the North, from the 10th to the 14th century.) Pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. Copenhagen: 
1837. 

3. The Discovery of America by the Northmen, in the Tenth Century, with 
Notices of the early Settlements by the Irish in the Western Hemisphere. 
By North Ludlow Beamish. London: 1841. 

4. The Discovery of America by the Northmen, in the Tenth Century. By 
Joshua Toulmin Smith, with Maps and Plates. London: 1839. 


The subject we are about to discuss is one of strong, vivid, and uni- 
versal interest. We have to treat of the successive discoveries which the 
ancient world has made of the new, and those connecting links which 
have bound their populations together from time immemorial. 

It appears that this inquiry is susceptible of much new illustration. 
The philosophical truth-searcher may cast a fresh and fascinating light 
over its details, equally unexpected and satisfactory. This new light will 
principally arise from the concentration and accumulation of the scattered 
evidences of history that have never yet been fairly brought together and 
subjected to comparative analysis. We would seek to collect into a focus 
of irradiation those broken rays of intelligence that are dispersed through 
the chaos of literature, and which by their very dispersion lose their appro- 
priate brightness. This is the very best method of arriving at sound con- 
clusions in questions of thisnature. For truth consists in the accumulation 
of evidences, as error consists in their partition. 

But besides this concentration and harmonic arrangement of many an- 
cient testimonies on the subject, that have hitherto been kept in separate 
and confused masses, the recent good fortune of antiquarian investigators 
has enabled us to confirm our argument, by a series of facts unknown to 
the historians of the last century. 

In entering on this stirring examination, in which our cotemporaries 
on both sides of the Atlantic are implicated, let us solicit the reader’s in- 
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dulgent and patient attention. Let him not be displeased if we find our- 
selves obliged to lay the basis of our argument in the very remotest ages, 
and touch upon certain arcana of antiquarian lore that may seem at first 
sight remote from our leading topic. Nor let him be offended if through- 
out this disquisition we avail ourselves of large quotations and testimonials 
from foreign or British authors who have already caught glimpses of the 
truth. In these cases, so far from wishing to be purely original, we are 
rather anxious to emulate the pleadings of a lawyer, and to lay the great 
current of decisions of established authority open to the audience. 

If it is proper in this disquisition to adopt that venerable maxim, 
“ begin with the beginning,” it is likewise proper to add that we know ex- 
tremely little respecting the beginning of the discoveries we must eluci- 
date. The Jews indeed have a tradition that even in antediluvian times 
the great quarters and distinctive features of the world were nearly the 
same as they are at present. They assert that the principal continents, 
seas, islands, mountains, rivers, etc. of the antediluvian world were nearly 
in the same relative position in which we find them in modern geography. 
Such a theory they attempt to prove from the words of Moses, who refers 
to mountains and rivers subsisting in his time, as subsisting under the same 
names before the flood. Building on such presumptions, the Rabbins go 
on to assure us that Britain, and even America, were peopled before the 
deluge. Some learned men have attempted to confirm this notion by the 
story of Plato’s Atlantis; but we shall see by and by, that the history of 
Atlantis is referable to a subsequent era.—Vide Bochart, Grotius, ete. 

Passing by this period of twilight fables, we come to the grand catas- 
trophe of the deluge, of which we have assured biblical record. We shall 
take for granted the universality of the deluge, as it is confirmed by the 
gravest authorities, and as the geological phenomena of every land lend it 
confirmation. 

After the deluge, the Noachide, or descendants of Noah, extended 
from the Armenian chain of mountains on which the ark rested, and be- 
gan to repeople the continents of our planet. 

We will not at present perplex the reader with the elaborate disqui- 
sitions of Bryant, Faber, and other authors on the original distribution of 
the Noachidz. Suffice it to say in general, terms, that the descendants of 
Sem principally occupied Asia, the descendants of Cham, Africa, and the 
descendants of Japheth, Europe, and the Western Isles, of the Gentiles ; 
the primitive language of mankind being diversified more and more, as 
men receded from the centre of union. 

Some scholars have supposed that the Semitic tribes of Eastern Asia 
first peopled America; but they have little authority for the assertion. 
Some have given credence to the pretense of the Chinese, that they were 
the first discoverers of the American continent, because wrecks of Chinese 
vessels have been found on the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, and because 
the ancient Peruvians worshipped the sun, and wrote from the top to the 
bottom of the page like the Chinese. These statements have all been 
refuted by other writers. Their opinion is of little more value who think 
that the people of America came from Great Tartary ; because they had 
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no horses before the Spanish conquest, and it is almost impossible that 
the Scythians, who abounded in horses, should bring none with them; 
besides, the Tartars were never seamen. 

Others have imagined that descendants of Cham, the Ammenians, the 
Pheenicians or Ethiopians, were the first settlers in America. A learned 
author has maintained, as to the people of Jucatan and the neighborhood, 
that they came from Ethiopia by way of the ocean. He grounds this 
opinion on the practice of circumcision among these nations of America, 
which was also used by the Ethiopians. These assertions, however, have 
little evidence to support them, and they have generally been rejected by 
the learned.— Vide Burigni. 

We must therefore agree with the maxim of those who assert that the 
main stream of human population has always flowed from east to west, 
and look among the descendants of Japheth, for the earliest discoverers of 
America. The prophecy of Noah was, “ God shall enlarge Japheth,” 
and the name of Japheth signifies endargement. The territory of Japheth’s 
posterity was very large ; for, to quote the words of Bochart, “ besides all 
Europe, great and extensive as it is, they possessed the lesser Asia, Arme- 
nia, Media, Iberia, Albania, and those vast regions towards the north 
which anciently the Scythians inhabited, and now the Tartars inhabit, 
and it is not impossible that the New World was peopled by some of his 
northern descendants, passing thither by the Straits of Anein.” Thus 
far Bochart. 

Of the sons of Japheth it is necessary here to notice the name of Javan, 
the reputed ancestor of the Javanese, laones, lonians or Greeks, because 
some have supposed the Javanians or lonians the first discoverers of Ame- 
rica. No doubt the great spirit of discovery, which the Greeks indicated 
under the names of Perseus and Hercules, early pervaded the regions of 
the west, apportioned to Gomer, whom we shall hereafter prove to have 
been identical with Atlas. No doubt the laones or Greeks had many 
struggles with the Gomerites or Atlantians for the supremacy ; but we 
hasten to show that it is to the Gomerites or Atlantians themselves that 
the discovery of America is mainly to be attributed. 

We proceed to support that opinion as the most consistent with histo- 
rical records, which supposes Gomer, one of the sons of Japheth, to be the 
ancestor of those who first peopled America. The name of Gomer bears 
a sense not very dissimilar to that of Japheth. The etymologists inform 
us that Gomer means expatiation, immensity, fulfilment, etc., words which 
imply the greatest development and vastness. ; 

he posterity of Gomer, under the name of Gomerians, Cimmerians 
or Cimbrians, appear to have peopled a part of Asia, and the whole of 
Western Europe. To illustrate this proposition, we need only cite a few 
passages from Dr. Wells’ Sacred Geography. 


e Jewish historian Josephus,—says he,—expressly tells us tha 

The Jewish h Josephus, ys he, pressly tell that 

the Galatians were called Gomerites ; and Herodotus tells us that a peo- 

ple called Cimmerii dwelt in those parts; and Pliny speaks of a town in 

Troas, a part of Phrygia, called Cimmeris. It is no wonder, therefore, 
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if we find the name of Gomerites, Cimmerians or Cimbrians, common to 
the descendants of Gomer’s three sons, Ashkenaz, Rephath, and Togar- 
mah,—the ancestors of the Tuscan, the Gothic and the Celtic races, res- 
pectively. 

Thus,—continues Dr. Wells,—the colony of the Cimmerii increas- 
ing in process of time, and so spreading themselves still by new colo- 
nies further westward, came along the Danube, and settled themselves 
in the country which, from them, has been called Germany. For as to 
the testimony of the ancients, Diodorus Siculus affirms that the Germans 
had their origin from the Cimmerians; and the Jews to this day called 
them Ashkanazim, or descendants of Ashkenaz, son of Gomer. Indeed, 
they themselves retain plain marks of their descent, both in the name 
Cimbri, and also in their common name Germans,—that is, Gomereans. 
The other name, Cimbri, is easily formed from Cimmerii; and by that 
name the inhabitants of the northwest peninsula of Old Germany, now- 
a-days called Jutland, were known, not only to ancient, but later writers; 
and from this name of the inhabitants, the said peninsula is called Cim- 
brica Chersonesus, and that frequently in modern authors. 

Out of Germany,—continues Wells,—the descendants of Gomer 
spread themselves into Gaul, or France. To prove this, Camden quotes 
the testimony of Josephus, where he says that those culled by the Greeks 
Galate, were originally called Gomerites. Which words may be under- 
stood either of the Asiatic Galate, commonly called by us Galatians, or 
the European Galatea, commonly called by us Gauls, Galti or Celti. 
There are testimonies to the same effect from other writers. Thus Ap- 
pian, in his ///yrics, says expressly that the Celte or Gauls were other- 
wise called Cimbri. Again, Lucan calls that ruffian who was hired to 
kill Marius, a Cimbrian,—whereas Livy and others affirm him to have 
been a Gaul, and by Plutarch the Cimbri are termed Gallo-Scythians. 

I have produced these testimonies from Camden,—says Dr. Wells, 
in conclusion,—in order to make it plain that the ancient inhabitants of 
our island were also Gomerites, Cimmerians, Cimbrians, or descendants 
of Gomer. For it is not to be questioned that this isle was first peo- 
pled from those countries of the European continent which lie next to 
it, and consequently from Germany or Gaul. Indeed, to me there seems 
to be no need of adding any other evidence that the Britons were de- 
scended originally from Gomer, than the very name whereby their off- 
spring the Welsh call themselves to this very day,—to wit, Kumero, or 
Cymro: in like manner, they call a Welsh woman kumeraes, and their 
language kumeraeg. It likewise follows that our Angles, who succeeded 
the old Britons in this part of the isle, were likewise Gomerites, or Cim- 
brians. 


Now, we believe that Gomer the son of Japheth, according to the 
biblical record, was represented in the language of Grecian literature by 
Atlas the son of Japetus and Asia. As this supposition is of great impor- 
tance to our argument, we must strengthen it by a few authorities. As 
Gomer, in Hebrew, signified expansion, so does the name Atlas, which is 
derived from a Syrian word signifying space, or the expansive principle, 
which, with the greatest energy, develops and supports all things, strug- 
gling against all opposition. “Thus,” says Pluché, “the word Atlas is 
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derived from the Pheenician aé/ah, to strive with great fatigues and labors.” 
Thence comes the «@dog of the Greeks, which signifies great difficulties, 
hard combats. It may likewise be derived from atlah, a support, whence 
the Greek X rnin, a column ; or riynut, to sustain. 

Thus was the signification of the name Atlas, like that of Gomer, 
symbolical of space. Hence the word Atlas and space are mythologically 
the same; and the fables relating to the one will be found to relate to 
the other. Hence the term Atlantic, or Atlantean, was applied to what- 
ever was very spacious or vast, as Mount Atlas, the Atlantic Ocean, etc. 

In the present inquiry, however, we have not so much to treat of the 
mythological attributes of Atlas, as to develop the analogies that subsist 
between the history of Gomer and his descendants, and the history of Atlas 
and his descendants. The more we examine these, the more shall we be 
convinced that the race of the Gomerites, Cimmerians or Cimbrians, are 
identically the same people as the Atlantes, Atlantians, or descendants of 
Atlas. 

Atlas is fabled by the ancient Pagans to have been the great patri- 
arch and king of western Europe. His empire, they tell us, reached to 
the utmost regions of the west, and to that sea where the horses of the 
sun, wearied with their daily course, refresh themselves. A thousand 
flocks fed in his wide extended plains, and all ackno wledged him for their 
lord. He had many children; the most famous was Hesperus, who 
reigned some time in Italy, which was from him called Hesperia. He 
had likewise several daughters, called Hesperides, who were in possession 
of the extreme islands of the west, which were guarded by a great dragon 
(the Atlantic Ocean). These blessed islands of the Hesperides possessed 
a delicious climate, and were filled with golden fruits of the most delec- 
table relish. 

Such are some of the reasons that induce us to believe that the his- 
tory of the Gomerites or Cimbrians is represented by that of the Atlan- 
tides or Atlantians, who, as Plato informs us, possessed some part of Asia, 
and the whole of western Europe. 

Now, the few records of primeval history which have come down to 
us, indicate that the Cimbrians or Atlantians were a very enterprising 
race, and that they cultivated navigation to a great extent in the earliest 
times. We have several historical fragments to show that the Noachide 
in general cultivated the science of ship-building, and the laws of naviga- 
tion, with great ardor, during the settlement of nations after the flood. 
The experience which enabled them to construct the ark could not have 
been suddenly renounced. Many authors, as Kircher, Vandale, and Cam- 
panella, have supposed that the Noachide were acquainted with the use 
of the compass. At any rate, the construction of large vessels must have 
been an art not neglected, when the different tribes of men had to repair 
to their respective apportionments of the globe, many of which would 
seem to have been insular for ages after the deluge. 

Much illustration of this theory may be found among the commenta- 
tors on the Argonautica. The adventurous generals of primitive Greece 
were not the only men that built large ships fitted out for voyages of dis- 
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covery. “hey were not the only men whom the “ auri sacra fames” 
urged to undertake naval expeditions in search of the Golden Fleece, or 
commercial wealth. We shall see anon that our friends the Cimbrians 
or Atlantians of western Europe were still bolder explorers both by sea 
and land. 

To resume the Greek memorials. We are informed that Perseus and 
Hercules (the mythological representatives of Grecian discovery) both 
visited Atlas and the regions of the Atlantians, in hope to get possession 
of the Atlantic islands, inhabited, as they were, by the descendants of 
Atlas, entitled the Hesperides. By the aid of Atlas, whose name they ex- 
tended to the vast mountains of Africa, they appear to have been enabled 
to reach the Aldantis, which originally comprehended all the island terri- 
tories of the Atlantic Ocean. Thus, in modern times, the single word 
Australia includes the huge cluster of islands in the Pacific hemisphere. 
Even so we imagine the ancient island of Atlantis, so celebrated by Plato, 
signified the whole island territory of the Atlantians or Cimbrians, com- 
prising Great Britain, Madeira, the Canaries, the Azores, Cape Verd, and 
last, not least, the North and South Americas. 

The discovery of the western porticn of Atlantis, or the Atlantic 
islands, which Hercules made by the aid of Atlas (that is, the race of Atlas), 
is most clearly specified by the ancient writers, and needs no explanation. 
We would only quote the words of Lempriere respecting the Atlantides 
or Hesperides, the Insula Fortunate and Beate, those happy islands of the 
Atlantic, which Homer has honored by the epithet, “Insule Elysia, 
Campi Elysii,” or Elysian Fields. 


The island of the Atlantides or Hesperides,—says Lempriere,—lay 
beyond Mount Atlas in Africa. This celebrated island contained gar- 
dens abounding with fruits of the most delicious kind, and was carefully 
guarded by a dreadful dragon (the great deep) which never slept. It 
was one of the labors of Hercules to procure some of the golden ap- 
ples of the Hesperides. The hero, ignorant of the situation of this cele- 
brated garden, applied to the nymphs in the neighborhood of the Po 
for information, and was told, that Nereus, the god of the sea, if pro- 
perly managed, would direct him in his pursuit. Hercules seized Ne- 
reus (the sea) while he was asleep; and the sea-god, unable to escape 
from his grasp, answered all the questions which he proposed. When 
Hercules came into Africa, he repaired to Atlas and demanded of him 
three of the golden apples. Atlas unloaded himself, and placed the bur- 
den of the heavens on the shoulders of Hercules, while he (Atlas, or the 
race of Atlas), went in quest of the apples (of the Atlantic islands). At 
his return, Hercules expressed his wish to ease the burden by putting 
something on his head: and when Atlas assisted him to remove his in- 
convenience, Hercules artfully left the burden, and seized the apples, 
which Atlas had thrown on the ground. 


According to other accounts, Hercules gathered the apples himself, 
without the assistance of Atlas, having previously killed the watchful dra- 
gon which kept the tree. These apples were brought to Eurystheus, 
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and afterwards carried back by Minerva into the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, as they could be preserved in no other place. Hercules is some- 
times represented as gathering the apples, and the dragon which guarded 
the tree appears bowing down his head, as having received a morta] wound. 
The monster is supposed to be the offspring of Typhon (the abyss of waters), 
and it had a hundred heads, and as many voices. The meaning of this 
fable is too clear to need exposition. It evidently refers to a certain com- 
petition between the laones or Greeks, and the Gomerians or Atlantians, 
for the possession of the produce, or golden fruit, of the Atlantic islands: 
whether we understand that fruit to have been metallic bullion, or, as 
many have supposed, oranges, pomegranates, etc. 

t is highly probable that these Atlantic islands, or the western por- 
tion of Atlantis, which Plato describes as lying beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules or Straits of Gibraltar, were, in primitive times, of very great mag- 
nitude, and occupied much of the intermediate space between Europe and 
America. Many modern savans, who have examined the character of the 
Azores, the Canaries, etc., have confirmed this opinion. In this case, they 
would naturally have attracted the great admiration of the ancient world, 
and have facilitated the navigation of the Atlantians, or Atlantes, to 
North and South America forming the main body of the grand island t- 
lantis, which, Plato informs us ,was as large as Asia and Europe together. 

Such was probably the condition of things when the Grecian deluges 
of Ogyges and Deucalion, occasioned, perhaps, by the elevation of volca- 
nic islands and the overflow of the Euxine, took place. This vast inun- 
dation, which overwhelmed so large a portion of Attica, rushed along the 
Mediterranean, and bursting through the Columns of Hercules, overflowed 
large tracts of the Atlantic islands. From hence we may probably trace 
the tradition, that the whole island Atlantis was swallowed up in a sud- 
den deluge. 

By way of confirming this general theory, we shall quote a few words 
from Midler’s Universal History. “1t was the opinion of Pallas,” says 
this learned writer, “ that the Euxine and Caspian seas, as well as the lake 
Aral and several others, are the remains of an extensive sea which cover- 
ed a great part of the north of Asia.” It has been conjectured that the 
opening of the Bosphorus was the occasion of the draining of this ocean 
in the inidst of Asia and Europe. The memory of this disruption of the 
two continents was preserved in the traditions of Greece. It appears that 
this catastrophe was produced by the operation of volcanoes, the fires of 
which were still burning in the era of the Argonautic voyage. In conse- 
quence, the Jevel of the Mediterranean and Atlantic was for a time greatly 
changed. The ancient navigators complained that a number of shallows 
infested the regions of the Atlantic Ocean; and there is probably some 
geographical foundation for this remark. We know that Plato, on the 
authority of ancient traditions which he obtained from the priests of Lais 
in Egypt, makes mention of a country situated beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, which, during a tempestuous night, sank in the deep. The same 
author notices also a country beyond the Atlantic Ocean, and a number 
of islands which lie near its coast. Moreover, the tradition of a great 
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continent, fully as large as the old world, was not unknown to Aristotle. 
It is remarkable, that recent navigators have observed many shallows 
nearly connected together in a line, stretching from Spain through the 
Azores towards Newfoundland. It is possible that, after the submersion 
of this tract of land, which served for the connection of the two continents, 
navigation might become excessively difficult, until the overflowed coun- 
tries gradually sunk to a greater depth, and thus, at the same time, gave 
occasion to the retiring of the waters from the European coast. It would 
be too bold to draw an inference from the monument, apparently Punic, 
which was found some years ago in the forests behind Boston. It is pos- 
sible that some Tyiians or Carthaginians, thrown by storms on these un- 
known coasts, uncertain if ever the same tracts might be again discovered, 
chose to leave this monument of their adventures. Of their further expe- 
ditions there is no trace; nor do we know whether these adventurers re- 
turned, or what attraction the marshy feet of the American mountains 
held out to the avarice of the Pheenicians. 

But an author, who has investigated the history of the Atlantians more 
accurately than Maller, may now be brought forward. We allude to De 
Lisle de Sales, author of the Histoire des Atlantes, or History of the Atlan- 
tians. Paris: 1779. This remarkable work (which forms the first por- 
tion of the Histoire nouvelle de tous les Peuples du Monde, in fifty vol- 
umes) throws very considerable light on the subject. This author has 
proved that the Atlantes (whom we suppose to be identical with the 
Gomerites or Cimbrians aforesaid) inhabited a great territory, which we 
may call Cimbria, or Atlantia, extending from Asia into Europe, and 
thence to the island territory of the Atlantic Ocean, to which Plato has 
given the name of Atlantis. 

As these passages of De Lisle de Sales have never been translated, we 
shall quote them at large, in order to elucidate our argument. 


We revolt—says he—against the idea that a single people has overrun 
successively the circle of the countries near the equator, almost to the 
poles ; that it has spread everywhere, either by itself, or by its colonies; 
and that it is the germ of reason and of arts; and that this germ, devel- 
oped at the end of immense intervals, has produced the finished ages of 
Pericles, Augustus, and Louis the Fourteenth. 

But when we weigh maturely this opinion in the balance of criticism, 
we find that the idea which would admit several legislating peoples 
would be still more strange, without being as easy to reconcile with the 
monuments of history. 

Besides, since the savant who has made China an Egyptian colony, 
spreading the light of sciences into all the intermediate countries,—since 
the celebrated historian of the Celts has made this nation the stock of 
the greatest family of the universe, I also may claim aright to make my 
primitive tree push forth its roots into the two worlds. The historians 
of the Egyptians and the Celts ought not to have, in starting, more priv- 
ileges than the historian of the Atlantes. 

There are between the Greeks and the Atlantes four intermediate 
peoples, who have transmitted the treasure of science almost in its in- 
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tegrity ; these are the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Chinese, and the 
Indians. If these peoples possess almost the same character,—if they 
have adopted nearly the same mythological fables,—if there results from 
their method of calculating times the same synchronisms,—the problem 
is solved, and there are not two legislating peoples. 

At first sight, the Egyptian and the three Asiatic nations resemble 
each other in character. I see everywhere souls without energy, gov- 
erned by bodies without vigor. Everywhere is breathed the devouring 
air of despotism: everywhere unstable thrones become the prey of the 
first conqueror who presents himself, or of the first subject who raises 
the standard of rebellion. 

I find among these four peoples the same superstitions in connection 
with the sublime ideas which ought to hinder them from arising, the 
same mixture of history with theogony, the same use of the double 
doctrine (of the two principles of good and evil), the same institutions, 
and the same hieroglyphics. 

All these people have preserved the history of a great cataclysm or 
deluge, which had overwhelmed the surface of the globe. I have al- 
ready spoken of the famous victory of Osiris over Typhon, which 
designated in Egypt the land dried by the sun after the general inun- 
dation, and developing its generating principles. The Chaldeans have 
a Xixuthrus, and the Chinese a Peyron, who saved themselves from the 
deluge in a kind of canoe. For the Indians, they say that the sea 
covered the land more than twenty thousand years ago ;—that only one 
mountain towards the north raised itself above the waves, and that it 
was to its top that the man and the seven women who reproduced the 
human race retired.* 

It is an immemorial custom throughout all Asia to give a number of 
heads and arms to the gods whom they adored, as if they wished to 
designate by that, to a superstitious commonalty, the multiplied acts of 
the divine intelligence and power. Such is the Fohi of China, the La of 
Thibet, the Amida of Japan, and the Sommonocodom of the Siamese. 
All these uniform branches of Anthropomorphism are derived from 
one same body of doctrine, which has degenerated. 

The Batta of the Indians, the Tauth of the Egyptians, and even the 
Mercury Trismegistus of the Greeks, designate the same being, who 
brought the treasure of sciences into the countries where he was de- 
ified.t 

The learned author of the History of Astronomy (Bailly) has also 
found a number of synchronisms which result from the methods of cal- 
culating times, employed by the people intermediate between the Atlan- 
tes and ourselves. 





* The learned but paradoxical author of “ Antiquity Unveiled by its Usages,” 
has brought together in his book a great number of proofs of the universality of 
the belief of peoples concerning this great cataclysm. 

t The judicious Kaempfer goes yet much farther, in his “ History of Voya- 
es,” Vol. XL. p. 265; for he pretends that the great divinity of China, India, 
apan, Ceylon, Siam, and Pegu, however designated in all these countries, under 

names which have between themselves no analogy, only represent the same be- 
ing; whose worship is spread as that American tree which multiplies itself by 
transforming the extremities of its branches into roots, 
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How should not the chronologists of Asia have arrived at the same 
results, since they made use of the same methods, especially of the 
famous lunisolar period of nineteen years, and of the great astronomical 
year of six hundred years? 

A fact not less extraordinary, perhaps, is the agreement of all the 
orientals in the measure which they give to the circumference of the 
earth. The degree which results from it only differs by six toises from 
that which has been measured by the Academy of Sciences, under the 
auspices of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Our astonishment redoubles, when we discover that all the measures 
employed by the ancients to determine this circumference are derived 
from one uniform measure, founded upon nature. When, in appreciating 
the Persian parasang, the Egyptian chene, the Indian coss, the Greek 
stadium, and even the Roman mile, we always find the great cubit of 
twenty inches and a half preserved upon the nilometer of Cairo,—a cubit 
which is not in the proportion of the human stature, such as it exists to- 
day ; and which supposes a nation of giants, the institutors of a crowd 
of degenerated peoples. 

The division of the zodiac into twelve sigus was also generally known 
throughout the East ; and this knowledge appears to have preceded our 
vulgar era by 4,600 years. Thus, here is an interval of more than 
twelve ages before the political existence of the Chinese, the Assyrians, 
the Indians, and the most ancient people of Asia; and this period may 
well have been filled up by an astronomical people. 

I only acknowledge, in the histrory of men, as in that of nature, those 
facts which may serve as a basis to belief. Now what facts have I not 
brought together upon this primitive people? What a mass of light re- 
sults from this crowd of rays reunited into the same focus! 

Let us reduce to their trunk all scattered branches of this system. 

There are astronomical monuments of the highest antiquity scattered 
throughout the globe. These traces of learning, everywhere imprinted, 
announce an enlightened people, as the figures of geometry imprinted 
on the sand announced to an ancient that the island on which he landed 
was inhabited by men. 

The nations among whom have been found the deposits of all this 
knowledge, made no use of it; therefore, they did not invent it. As- 
suredly, if the revolution of comets had been discovered in Babylon,— 
if the true solar system had been invented in India,—these great truths 
would not have remained sterile in Asia for more than forty ages; and 
Babylon or Benares would have had their Gassini and their Newton, 
before Europe had made one step in physics. 

These sciences were uniform among all the people of Asia and 
Africa, who had the madness to think themselves indigenous. We must 
therefore, refer them to some single primitive people, who have succes- 
tsively enlightened the greatest part of the globe by their monuments, 
their colonies, and their works. 

But which is this Primitive People? Plato will show us at least one 
part of it; and not to deceive any one, it is not in his Republic that I 
am going to consult its history. 

The most authentic fact which can be cited in favor of the general 
tradition concerning the existence of a primitive people, is derived from 
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this famous history of the Atlantis of Plato. As this fragment will ever 
be the basis of all the systems upon the Atlantis, it is important to trans. 
cribe it, were it only to save our readers labor. It is in the excellent 
Dialogue of Timeus that the disciple of Socrates throws out his first 
ideas concerning the Atlantes. 

‘Hear, Socrates,” says he, “a recital very improbable, and yet very 
true, if we may believe Solon, the wisest of the seven sages. ‘lhe peo- 
ple of Sais like the Athenians much, because they believe themselves to 
be of the same origin; wherefore Solon, in the voyage which he made 
into Egypt, was received in that city with the greatest distinction. 

“One day, when this great man was conversing with the priests of 
Sais upon the history of remote times, one of them said to him, ‘O So- 
Jon, Solon, you Greeks are always children; there is not one among 
you who is not a novice in the science of antiquity. You are ignorant 
of the exploits of that generation of heroes of whom you are the feeble 
posterity. Iam going to instruct you in the achievements of your an- 
cestors; and | do so in accordance with the divinity who formed you, 
as well as us, of earth and fire. 

“* All that has passed in the Egyptian monarchy for eight thousand 
years is recorded in our sacred books; but what | am going to tell you 
concerning your primitive Jaws, manners, and the revolutions of your 
country, goes back nine thousand years. 

“* Our calendars relate that your republic resisted the efforts of a great 
power, which, coming out of the Atlantic sea, had unjustly invaded 
Europe and Asia,—for then that sea was fordable. Upon its borders was 
an island, opposite to the opening which you call, in your language, the 
columns of Hercules. This island was more extensive than Lybia and 
Asia put together. From thence voyagers might pass to other islands, 
whence it was easy for them to cross over to the continent. 

“In this Atlantis there were kings whose power was formidable. It 
extended over this island, as well as over the adjacent islands, and over 
a part of the continent. Besides that, they reigned on one side over all 
the countries bordering Lybia, even unto Egypt; and on the side of 
Europe, even to Tyrrhenia. The sovereigns of the Atlantis, proud of so 
much power, attempted to subjugate your country and ours. Then, O 
Solon, your republic showed itself superior to the rest of the world, by 
its courage and virtue. It triumphed over the Atlantes, and preserved 
us all from servitude. But in the last times there ensued earthquakes 
and inundations ; then all your warriors were swallowed up in the earth 
in the space of twenty-four hours, and the Atlantis disappeared. Since 
that catastrophe, the sea which is found in that quarter is no longer 
navigable, on account of the mud which is formed there, and which 
arises from the submerged island.’ 

“Thus speaks the Egyptian priest in the Timeus of Plato. The 
philosopher, that he might conclusively convince us that there is in his 
recital neither fiction nor allegory, returns to his Atlantis in his dialogue 
of Critias, of which some details follow. But it must here be observed, 
that it is a Greek who speaks, and not a priest of Sais. This will fur- 
nish us with a key to some apparent contradictions in the geography of 
the Atlantes. 

“Let us call to mind that an interval of nine thousand years has 
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How should not the chronologists of Asia have arrived at the same 
results, since they made use of the same methods, especially of the 
famous lunisolar period of nineteen years, and of the great astronomical 
year of six hundred years? 

A fact not less extraordinary, perhaps, is the agreement of all the 
orientals in the measure which they give to the circumference of the 
earth. The degree which results from it only differs by six toises from 
that which has been measured by the Academy of Sciences, under the 
auspices of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Our astonishment redoubles, when we discover that all the measures 
employed by the ancients to determine this circumference are derived 
from one uniform measure, founded upon nature. When, in appreciating 
the Persian parasang, the Egyptian chene, the Indian coss, the Greek 
stadium, and even the Roman mile, we always find the great cubit of 
twenty inches and a half preserved upon the nilometer of Cairo,—a cubit 
which is not in the proportion of the human stature, such as it exists to- 
day ; and which supposes a nation of giants, the institutors of a crowd 
of degenerated peoples. 

The division of the zodiac into twelve sigus was also generally known 
throughout the East; and this knowledge appears to have preceded our 
vulgar era by 4,600 years. Thus, here is an interval of more than 
twelve ages before the political existence of the Chinese, the Assyrians, 
the Indians, and the most ancient people of Asia; and this period may 
well have been filled up by an astronomical people. 

I only acknowledge, in the histrory of men, as in that of nature, those 
facts which may serve as a basis to belief. Now what facts have I not 
brought together upon this primitive people? What a mass of light re- 
sults from this crowd of rays reunited into the same focus! 

Let us reduce to their trunk all scattered branches of this system. 

There are astronomical monuments of the highest antiquity scattered 
throughout the globe. These traces of learning, everywhere imprinted, 
announce an enlightened people, as the figures of geometry imprinted 
on the sand announced to an ancient that the island on which he landed 
was inhabited by men. 

The nations among whom have been found the deposits of all this 
knowledge, made no use of it; therefore, they did not invent it. As- 
suredly, if the revolution of comets had been discovered in Babylon,— 
if the true solar system had been invented in India,—these great truths 
would not have remained sterile in Asia for more than forty ages; and 
Babylon or Benares' would have had their Gassini and their Newton, 
before Europe had made one step in physics. 

These sciences were uniform among all the people of Asia and 
Africa, who had the madness to think themselves indigenous. We must 
therefore, refer them to some single primitive people, who have succes- 
tsively enlightened the greatest part of the lave by their monuments, 
their colonies, and their works. 

But which is this Primitive People? Plato will show us at least one 
part of it; and not to deceive any one, it is not in his Republic that I 
am going to consult its history. 

The most authentic fact which can be cited in favor of the general 
tradition concerning the existence of a primitive people, is derived from 
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this famous history of the Atlantis of Plato. As this fragment will ever 
be the basis of all the systems upon the Atlantis, it is important to trans. 
cribe it, were it only to save our readers labor. It is in the excellent 
Dialogue of Timeus that the disciple of Socrates throws out his first 
ideas concerning the Atlantes. 

‘Hear, Socrates,” says he, “a recital very improbable, and yet very 
true, if we may believe Solon, the wisest of the seven sages. ‘The peo- 
ple of Sais like the Athenians much, because they believe themselves to 
be of the same origin; wherefore Solon, i in the voyage which he made 
into Egypt, was received in that city with the greatest distinction. 

“One day, when this great man was conv ersing with the priests of 
Sais upon the history of remote times, one of them said to him, ‘O So- 
lon, Solon, you Greeks are always children; there is not one among 
you who is not a novice in the science of antiquity. You are ignorant 
of the exploits of that generation of heroes of whom you are the feeble 
posterity. I am going to instruct you in the achievements of your an- 
cestors; and | do so in accordance with the divinity who formed you, 
as well as us, of earth and fire. 

“* All that has passed in the Egyptian monarchy for eight thousand 
years is recorded in our sacred books; but what | am going to tell you 
concerning your primitive laws, manners, and the revolutions of your 
country, goes back nine thousand years. 

“* Qur calendars relate that your republic resisted the efforts of a great 
power, which, coming out of the Atlantic sea, had unjustly invaded 
Europe and Asia,—for | then that sea was fordable. Upon its borders was 
an island, opposite to the opening which you call, in your language, the 
columns of Hercules. This island was more extensive than Lybia and 
Asia put together. From thence voyagers might pass to other islands, 
whence it was easy for them to cross over to the continent. 

“<In this Atlantis there were kings whose power was formidable. It 
extended over this island, as well as over the adjacent islands, and over 
a part of the continent. Besides that, they reigned on one side over all 
the countries bordering Lybia, even unto Egypt; and on the side of 
Europe, even to l'yrrhenia. The sovereigns of the Atlantis, proud of so 
much power, attempted to subjugate your country and ours. Then, O 
Solon, your republic showed itself superior to the rest of the world, by 
its courage and virtue. IJt triumphed over the Atlantes, and preserved 
us all from servitude. But in the last times there ensued earthquakes 
and inundations ; then all your warriors were swallowed up in the earth 
in the space of twenty-four hours, and the Atlantis disappeared. Since 
that catastrophe, the sea which is found in that quarter is no longer 
navigable, on account of the mud which is formed there, and which 
arises from the submerged island.’ 

“Thus speaks the Egyptian priest in the Timeus of Plato. The 
philosopher, that he might conclusively convince us that there is in his 
recital neither fiction nor allegory, returns to his Atlantis in his dialogue 
of Critias, of which some details follow. But it must here be observed, 
that it is a Greek who speaks, and not a priest of Sais. This will fur- 
nish us with a key to some apparent contradictions in the geography of 
the Atlantes. 

“Let us call to mind that an interval of nine thousand years has 
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elapsed since the epoch of the rupture between the peoples who inhabit 
beyond the columns of Hercules, and those dwelling on this side. ‘These 
last had transferred the supreme power to our republic, and it was upon 
her that rested the whole burden of the war. ‘The others were govern- 
ed by the kings of the Atlantis. 

*“T now come to the exposition of facts, provided, however, my 
memory does not deceive me upon the details wnich I only heard in my 
very early youth. If we are astonished to hear foreigners called by 
Greek names, | answer that Solon, in ascending to the sources of etymo- 
logy, having found that the Egyptians, the first authors of this recital, 
had translated these names into their language, believed he might in his 
turn take the literal sense of each, and translate it anew into the idiom 
of his own ceuntry. 

“The gods divided among them the earth. The Atlantis was the 
portion of Neptune ; he married a mortal woman, and gave an inherit- 
ance in his new empire to the children issuing from this marriage. To- 
wards the centre of the island wasa little mountain, inhabited by one of 
those men who they say were born from the bosom of the earth. Eve- 
nor was his name ; his wife was called Leucippe, and their only daughter 
Clito, who, as | have said, is the mortal who had the honor of being 
associated to the couch of Neptune. ‘This god threw up several in- 
trenchments round this hill of Evenor, to render this retreat inaccessible 
to men. For navigation was then utterly unknown, and it is there that 
he brought up the five couple of male and female infants of whom he 
had become the father. When they were of the age of discretion, he 
divided the Atlantis into ten parts. Atlas, the eldest son, had the best 
domain. They gave to him the title of king, and his brothers contented 
themselves with that of archons. 

“ The twin brother of Atlas,called in Greek Eumelus, and Gadir in the 
language of the Atlantis, was the archon of that extremity of the island 
which is situate opposite the columns of Hercules, and gave to it his 
name. 

“ All these sons of Neptune, as well as their descendants, reigned for 
along time in the Atlantis. ‘Their empire extended itself over other 
islands situate along the sea, and finally increased to such a degree as to 
embrace all the countries situated between Tyrrhenia and Egypt.* 

“ The family of Atlas wasthat which arrived at the greatest degree of 
glory. It amassed riches such as probably no sovereign will ever amass 
again in the course of ages. Besides, the island furnished in abundance 
all that is necessary to life. There were mines of orichalque, a metal 
which is known at present only by name, and which does not yield in 
value but to gold. ‘The earth nourished a crowd of animals, domestic as 
well as wild, and even elephants were seen there. 

“ The inhabitants of Atlantis knew how to construct temples, palaces, 
and ports. ‘The temple of Neptune, covered over with a covering of 
gold, was one stadium in length, and three plethras in width. Its height 
was proportioned to its extent; but its architecture was of a singular 





* If Neptune answers to Japheth, by whose descendants the isles of the Gentiles 
were divided, these passages may elucidate the early fulfilment of the promise, 
“ God shall enlarge Japheth, and Canaan shall be his servant,” ete. 
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character. They had represented in the sanctuary Neptune standing 
erect upon a chariot, harnessed with six-winged horses, of such a stat- 
ure, that the figure touched the vault of the edifice. Around the cha- 
riot were a hundred Nereids seated on dolphins. Upon the outer wall 
appeared the portraits of the kings and queens of the Atlantis, in wrought 
old. 

. “One might discover within the circumference of one royal house a 
circular hippodrome of one stadium in diameter, where were executed 
the mancuvres of the cavalry. 

‘Round the principal city there was a little plain encircled by moun- 
tains, from whence there was a gentle and easy slope to the sea. All 
the length of the island, from one extremity to the other, was 3,000 sta- 
dia. But the main measure from the sea to the high ground, was 2,000 
stadia. ‘The whole territory of the isle extended itself towards the south. 
Its figure, a pretty regular parallelogram. 

“The archons reigned each in his district, and had the power of life 
and death. They assembled together every five or six years, and regu- 
lated among themselves the general affairs of the island. They were, 
during a number of generations, just, powerful, and happy. At length, 
luxury introduced depravity of manners and despotism. Jupiter in his 
wrath resolved to punish the crimes of the Atlantis; he convoked the 
immortals to the centre of the universe, from whence he looks down 
upon all gonerations. Whenthey were assembled,” * * * * * * 

The rest of the dialogue is lost. 

Such is the base upon | which reposes the history ofat least one colony 
of the Atlantes. It is difficult to weaken the authority of such a text, 
without overthrowing at the same time all the historical monuments 
upon which is founded the belief of the universe. 

Plato gives notice himself that his Atlantis is not a fiction. “ Hear,” 
says he, “*O Socrates, a recital very improbable, and yet very true.’ 
This is not the style ‘of a philosopher who composes apologues. fie 
tries to render his tale probable, and he takes care not to say that it is 
not so. We may judge of this by the fable of Crantor, by the picture of 
Cebes, and by the history of the ‘Troglodites. 

The Timeus, wherein the history of the Atlantis is found, is not an 
epic poem; it is a dialogue after the manner of Socrates, in which it is 
proposed to give the theory of the soul, to make men acquainted with a 
rewarding and avenging Divinity, and to destroy the blasphemy of 
atheists against Providence. 

All these sublime objects do not belong to fiction. The history of 
the Atlantis, which opens the dialogue, seems well connected with the 
foundation of the work. This description of the vicissitudes which 
have changed so many times the face of the globe—this people happy as 
long as it was just, and whom the gods annihilated when it ceased tu be 
so—prepares for the great truths which the philosopher is about to an- 
nounce to men. Here is no need of astonishing the multitude by illu- 
sions; error of this kind is only adapted for the barbarous legislator 
who wishes to deceive his victims, and not to the philosopher, who comes 
to bring to unfortunate beings the last good which could be torn from 
them—God and immortality. 
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Let us observe that Plato spoke in the finest age of Greece, and to 
the most enlightened of men. He conversed with them on the wars in 
which their ancestors had distinguished themselves, and of the catas- 
trophes they had undergone. Athens, Egypt—the whole world—would 
without doubt have contradicted him if he had altered the antique tra- 
dition concerning the Atlantis. 

An historical record of the primitive people, made to leave a profound 
trace in the memory of men, is not out of place at the head of a work 
destined to propagate the worship of God and virtue. In reality, there 
is nothing more wonderful in this story of Atlantis, than in that of Her- 
culaneum, buried under the Java of Vesuvius, or the description of the 
disaster at Lisbon. And we perceive how easy it would have been toa 
Tacitus anda Buffon, if they had wished to compose Timeuses, to intro- 
duce into them the pathetic picture of those revolutions of the globe 
which had happened in their times. In general, fables are very insipid 
in the beginning of a work consecrated to establish the eternal truths of 
nature. 

Besides, Plato is not the only writer who speaks of the Atlantis. Ho- 
mer and Sanconiathon also made mention of them. They existed a long 
time before the disciple of Socrates, and he has only perpetuated the 
chain of a tradition which seems to march over ages ere it arrives at 
posterity. 

Perhaps the Ogygia of Plutarch is the Atlantis of Plato ; for this phi- 
losopher has delineated the map of it with as much precision as our 
Buache and our Danville would delineate that of a country which they 
had measured by the instruments of trigonemetry. 

But the philosopher of Cheroneea failing us, | shal! cite Diodorus of 
Sicily, who has devoted some chapters of his universal history in paint- 
ing the manners and exploits of the Atlantis. When poets, philosophers 
and historians thus agree in supporting a fact, a critic must have a 
double portion of argument who expects to overturn it. 

A great number of savans have crossed the seas upon the faith of 
Plato, to go in search of the Atlantis. But in reading attentively the 
journals of their navigation, | perceived that none of them have had the 
happiness to land upon the desired island, because none of them had 
taken the trouble to sail in the right track. 

All have started upon a system they adopted of commenting upon 
Plato before they had studied Plato, who would have shown them the 
nothingness of their systems. 

Some have crossed the tropics and taken the shoals of a troubled sea 
for the country of the primitive people. Others have approached the 
pole, and have mistaken for the land which they sought the fogs of the 
region of ice. 

Amidst the multitude of writers who have gone astray in their research- 
es, I shall speak only of those whose conjectures have made an epoch. 
Yet I do it with repugnance. Ido not wish to lose, in combating the 
enemy’s vessels, the time | might better employ in reconnoitring the 
coasts of my own island. 

A religious savant (and religion and learning are not incompatible), 
by dint of studying the Bible and Plato, has thought to reconcile them 
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by placing the Atlantis in Palestine.* But this opinion, notwithstanding 
the display of research and ingenuity which sustains it, does more honor 
to the piety of its author, than to his logic. 

Palestine is not an island, and as this country does not contain within 
its bosom mountains elevated enough to have predominated over the 
surface of the ocean before its retreat, it is probable that it never has 
been an island. 

There can only be an arbitrary connection of words between the gene- 
alogy of the children of Jacob, such as it is in the Pentateuch, and that 
of the Atlantis, as it is given in Plato and Diodorus. 

To seek to reconcile the mythology of Greece, Egypt and Phenicia 
with the Jewish annals, is perhaps to degrade the Pentateuch, which 
ought ever to be for the people of Europe the purest source of history. 

Now Palestine has not been submerged as Plato declares of his At- 
lantis. Jerusalem is still under the Mussulmen, and the posterity of 
Abraham indulge the expectation of making it one day the capital of 
the two worlds. 


M. Bailly, the celebrated author of the History of Astronomy, has 
placed the Atlantis of Plato in the regions of northeastern Asia, and ar- 
gued that the Atlantes were the ancient Thibetians, or Tartars. Notwith- 
standing the ingenuity with which he has supported this singular paradox, 
it is now almost universally exploded. 

A more rational theory was started by Alaus Rudbeck, of Upsal.+ He 
admits that the Atlantes were the same as the Cimbrians, or the descend- 
ants of Gomer son of Japheth; but, unhappily, he confines this universal 
family of Atlantes or Cimbrians, who pervaded the whole of Europe, to 
his own particular country. With this idea he compiled his celebrated 
treatise, entitled Atlantica sive Manheim vera Japheti posteriorum sedes 
ac patria. This enormous and painful composition, in four volumes folio, 
endeavors to prove with infinite research, that Sweden, the author’s na- 
tive land, was the Atlantis of Plato. Rudbeck tries to evince that all the 
gods of mythology, and all the heroes of Asia and Europe, derived their 
origin from Sweden. He flattered himself that he had discovered in Upsal 
the capital of the ancient monarchs of Atlantis. No doubt the Swedes 
would have erected a monument to the doctor, had they not suspected that 
Charles XL, who loved no systems but those of war, would have over- 
turned it. 

Pezron, in his Antiquities of Nations, supposes the Celts (who were 
one family of the Atlantes, or Cimbrians) to have been the inhabitants of 
the Atlantis, and to have filled all Europe with lights and letters. His 
theory is not far from the truth, but it is too partial to reconcile the diffi- 
culties of history. 

Others have maintained the identity of the Ogygia of Plutarch and the 





* See the historical and critical essay upon the Atlantis by F. C. Baer. It 
appears that the author of this system has met with Eurenius, who published his 
“Atlantica Orientalis” in 1754. The two works start from the same principle 
and present the same results. 

t See an interesting account of Olof Rudbeck and his “ Atlantica,” American 
Eclectic, Vol. I. p. 63,—the same who is here improperly denominated Alaus. 
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Atlantis of Plato. Diodorus Siculus, say they, informs us that the Titans 
were arace of Atlantians. One of these Titans was Gyges, a famous 

iant. Now Oga, in northern languages, signified isle; therefore Ogygia 
is the isle of Gyges; and the submersion of the Atlantis, described by 
Plato, is evidently to be referred to the famous deluge of Ogyges. It is in 
a philosophical essay on the moon that Plutarch has related the fable of 
Ogygia. “This island,” says he, “is distant from Britain about five days 
voyage, Sailing westward; there are three others which are about the 
same distance from each other. In one of these islands the barbarians 
pretend that Saturn was imprisoned by Jupiter. The great continent which 
encompasses the ocean is five thousand stadia remote from these islands ; 
yet they are reached by oared vessels. This ocean is everywhere very 
dangerous to voyagers, on account of shoals and shallows shifted by 
currents. There is a tradition that it was once frozen. The shores of the 
continent are inhabited, especially those of a vast bay as extensive as the 
Palus Meeotides, the mouth of whichis over against the Caspian Sea.” 
Such are the words of Plutarch respecting the island of Ogygia. Whether 
he refers to the same place as the Ogygia mentioned by Homer, is a 
great question among the critics. 

Tournefort, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, enlarged on 
these ideas. He sailed between the mountains of Calpe and Abyla, which 
form the columns of Hercules or the Straits of Gibraltar. From thence 
he extended his voyage into the Atlantic, and flattered himself that he had 
discovered in the little archipelago of the Canaries the remains of an an- 
cient continent submerged. He goes so far as to explain this submersion 
by the rupture of the ancient isthmus of Gibraltar, caused by a violent 
cverflow of the Mediterranean. “ Perhaps,’’ says Tournefort, “ the terri- 
ble irruption of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, submerged and over- 
whelmed that famous island Atlantis, which Plato and Diodorus describe. 
The islands Canaries, Azores, and America, are perhaps the remnants of 
it.” (Les isles, Canaries, les Azores et ? Amérique en sont peut-étre les 
restes. ) 

The speculative author of the Essai sur la population d’Amerique, 
carried his conjectures still further. He supposes that Plato’s Atlantis 
was a vast island that once formed a connecting link between Europe 
and America. “Dans les commencemens,” says he, “ cette Atlantide 
était jointe aux deux continens; ainsi les Celtes y ont passé et y ont 
Jaiss¢ quelques mots de leur Jangue pour monument. de leur passage.” 
Thus he concludes that the Atlantes peopled America by the family of the 
Celts. 

But the most direct and positive testimony we find to the theory, that 
Plato’s Atlantis extended to America, and included in its wide significa- 
tion the American territories, is Moreri. His words are so much to the 
point that we translate them from his dictionary. 


It would appear—says he—that the Phenicians and Carthaginians had 
some knowledge of America, but that the length and peril of the voy- 
age, the tempestuousness of the Atlantic Ocean, and the insignificance 
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of their experience in navigation, induced them to abandon, or at least 
to neglect, such enterprises. lt would seem as if Seneca, by a kind of 
prophetic spirit, had predicted the discoveries of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; or rather his philosophical knowledge of the secrets 
of nature and history induced him to consider it as very possible, that 
men would again discover the vast country which had been already 
known to the Phenicians and Carthaginians. In his tragedy of Medea 
he thus expresses himself :— 


Venient annis swcula seris 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 

Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 

Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 

Years will come in future ages 

When Ocean shall loose the chains of events, 

And a vast territory shall be laid open, 

And Tethys shall discover new worlds, 

And Thule no longer be the boundary of the earth. 


In order to be convinced—continues Moreri—that America was not 
absolutely unknown to the ancients, it is enough to consult them. Plato 
in his 7imeus, introduces Egyptian priests, who inform Solon that for- 
merly beyond the Columns of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, there 
was a vast island named Atlantis, larger than Asia and Lybia, or Africa, 
and that it was submerged during a terrible earthquake, and an extraor- 
dinary rain which lasted aday and anight. He then speaks of the kings 
that had governed it, their power and their conquests. Crantor, who 
first interpreted Plato, assures us that this historical notice is trne; and 
Origen, Porphyry, Proclus, and Marcilius Ficinus, have supported the 
same opinion. Proclus even quotes an Ethiopian historian, named Mar- 
cellus, who wrote the same account. Ficinus justly remarks that while 
Plato gives as fables, all his own inventions, he introduces this recital 
concerning the Atlantis with the most serious ceremony, as extremely 
important and admirable. The old editions of Tertullian appeared to 
throw doubt on this history, but the passages referred to have been so 
well restored by Turnebus, and so learnedly expounded by Pamelius, 
that we can no longer use the testimony of this father against the doc- 
trine of Plato. Besides all this, Diodorus Siculus affirms that certain 
Phenicians having passed the Columns of Hercules, were carried by fu- 
rious tempests to lands far away in the Atlantic Ocean, and that they 
found a very fertile island opposite Africa, watered by great navigable 
rivers. If we consider the situation of this island, it was most 
probably America itself. He adds that the Carthaginians endeavored to 
keep the knowledge of this country from the Europeans. The author 
of the book on the world, which the learned have attributed to Aristotle, 
or his disciple ‘Theophrastus, likewise assures us, that beside the great 
island of the Old World, containing Asia, Africa, and Europe, there are 
yet others, by which we understand him to allude to America. Pliny 
and Arnobius likewise refer to those lands which Plato describes as 
submerged. Many modern scholars have embraced the same opinion. 


So far Moreri. 
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Such are the testimonies on which we build our theory respecting the 
very ancient discovery and population of America. This mass of tradi- 
tions, so diversified yet so consistent,—derived from such different sources, 
yet all bearing on the same point,—-seems to establish something more 
than a probability i in the affirmative. They convince us that the Pheeni- 
cians, Egyptians, and Greeks, were acquainted from the remotest times 
with Atlantic islands, peopled by Atlantians or Cimbrians, and that these 
islands comprehended the Americas. It is very remarkable that the 
words of Plato respecting the political aggrandizement of the Atlantians, 
in their Atlantis, correspond with the traditions of the ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans, concerning their origin and antiquities. We have no leisure 
to enter into a comparative analysis of these traditions, but they will be 
found to confirm and explain the classical memorials in several curious 
particulars. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that if the vast island of Atlantis, 
which was as large as Asia and Africa—if the grand empire of the ancient 
Atlantians existed at all—it most probably perpetuated its existence 
through future ages. Whatever might have been the amount of the in- 
undation recorded by Plato, it seems most unlikely that it could have over- 
whelmed the whole of so large a territory as that of Atlantis. In all 
verisimilitude, a considerable proportion of the Atlantian population must 
have survived the catastrophe. Many of the ancient traditions distinctly 
imply that the Atlantian race had not entirely perished; and if the Phe- 
nicians gave out a report of their utter annihilation, we well know the 
reason of their fabricated falsehood. It is explained by the words of the 
historian before quoted ; who tells us that the Phoenicians wished to keep 
a profitable commerce with the Atlantians to themselves, and endeavored 
to conceal their discoveries from the Europeans. 

In passing on to a further stage of the investigation, we are assured by 
Huet and Purchass, that the Christian fathers entertained the same idea of 
the primitive discoveries of America. As some essential truth forms the 
basis of most fables, we shall not hesitate to quote the account of St. Bren- 
dan recorded by Stillingfleet, in his Enquiry into the Miracles of the Ro- 
man Church.* 


It isimportant—says he—to notice the seven years’ voyage of St. Bren- 
dan in quest of Paradise (or the Elysian Islands), which, in all respects, 
was the most extraordinary ever made on the sea. I shall briefly relate 
it out of Colganus Capgrave and John a Bosco. St. Berinthus coming 
to visit St. Brendan, was desired by him to tell what wonders he had 
lately seen in the sea. Then St. Berinthus related how his disciple Mer- 
noc had found an island near a great rock, called the delightful island, 
whither he had drawn many monks. St. Brendan was so struck with 
admiration at this pleasant story, that he fell upon his face and praised 
God for the great discoveries he had made to his people. Forthwith St. 
Brendan resolves on a voyage thither, and out of three thousand monks 





* We look in vain for any account of St. Brendan and St. Berinthus in Alban 
Butler’s Lives. 
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makes choice of fourteen to go with him. After this they prepared a 
small vessel for themselves; very light the vessel was, and covered 
over with tanned hides, greasing all the seams with butter. Having 
taken in provision for forty days, they set sail, and had a good gale for tif- 
teen days; then they tugged at their oars till they were all weary, which 
St. Brendan observing bade them hoist their sails, and let God drive 
them whither he pleased. After forty days their provision was quite 
spent, and then they espied a high rocky island, in which after three 
days they went ashore. Being refreshed here they put to sea again, 


and came to another island, and after that to one called the Paradise of 


Birds ; and for three months after saw nothing but sea. Many other 
islands they came at with great variety of accidents, too many to be 
described ; as their meeting with a great whale that cast fire and water 
out of his mouth, which St. Brendan killed by his prayers, and gave them 
a third part of him to eat; which I suppose, by the fire and water that 
came out of him, they believed to be pretty well sodden already, etc. 


Further discoveries of America, in succeeding ages, would seem to 
have been made by that branch of the Gomerites, Cimbrians, or Atlan- 
tians, which peopled Britain. There are many traditions of this fact still 
remaining untranslated in the Basque, Welsh, Gaelic, and Erse lan- 
guages. Those that have stolen forth from their undeserved sequestra- 
tion, have been cited by Dr. Southey in his notes to the beautiful poem of 
Madoc, founded on these very traditions. We should not be doing jus- 
tice to our argument respecting the successive discoveries of America, by 
the Atlantian, Cimbrian, or Celtic races, were we not to quote Dr. South- 
ey’s words: 

Gavran—says he—wasa chief of distinguished celebrity, in the latter 
part of the fifth century. The family of Gavran obtained that title by 
accompanying him to sea to discover some islands, which, by a tradi- 
tionary memorial, were known by the name of Gwerdonan Llion, or the 
Green Islands of the Ocean. This event, the voyage of Merddin Emrys 
with the twelve bards, and the expedition of Madoc, were called the three loss- 
es by disappearance (Cambrian Biography). 

Of these islands, or green spots of the floods, there are some singu- 
Jar superstitions. ‘They are the abodes of the Fylwyth Teg, or the Fair 
Family, and the souls of the virtuous Druids, who, not having been 
Christians, cannot enter the Christian heaven, but enjoy a heaven of 
their own. They, however, discover a love of mischief neither becom- 
ing happy spirits nor consistent with their original character; for they 
love to visit the earth, and seizing a man, inquire whether he will travel 
above-wind, mid-wind, or below-wind. Above-wind is a giddy and ter- 
rible passage, below-wind is through bush and brake, the middle is a safe 
course. But the spell of security is to catch hold of the grass, for these 
beings have no power to destroy a blade of grass. In their better 
moods they come over and carry the Welsh in their boats. He who 
visits these islands imagines, on his return, that he has been absent only 
a few hours, when in truth whole centuries have passed away. 
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If you take a turf from St. David’s church-yard, and stand upon it on 
the sea-shore, you behold these islands. A man once, who had thus ob- 
tained the sight of them, immediately put to sea to find them ; bat they 
disappeared, and his search was in vain. He returned, looked at them 
again from the enchanted turf, again set sail, and failed again. A third 
time, he took the turf into his vessel, and stood upon it till he reached 
them. 

The inhabitants of Arran More, the largest of the south isles of Ar- 
ran, on the coast of Galway, are persuaded that in a clear day they can 
see Hy Brasail, “the enchanted island,” from the coast, the Paradise of 
the Pagan Irish. (Beauford’s Ancient Topography of Ireland.) 

General Vallancy relates a different history of this superstition. 
“The old Irish,” says he, “assert that great part of Ireland was swal- 
lowed up by the sea, and that the sunken part often rises, and is fre- 
quently to be seen on the horizon from the northern coast. On the 
northwest of the island they call this enchanted country Tyr Hudi, or 
the city of Hud; believing that the city stands there which once pos- 
sessed all the riches of the world, and that its key lies buried under 
some druidical monument.” 

This enchanted country is called O Breasil, or O Brasil, which, ac- 
cording to General Vallancy’s interpretation, signifies the Royal Island. 
He says it is evidently the lost city of Arabian story, visited by their 
fabulous prophet Hond, the city and paradise of Irem. He compares 
this tradition with the remark of Whitehurst on the Giants’ Causeway, 
and suspects that it refers to the lost Atlantis, which Whitehurst thinks ex- 
isted there. 


In his erystal ark, 
Thither sailed Merlin with his band of bards,— 
Old Merlin master of the mystic lore! 


The name of Merlin, or Merddin, has been canonized by Ariosto and 
our diviner Spenser. He was the bard of Emry’s Wiedig, the Ambro- 
sius of Saxon history, by whose command he erected Stonehenge. The 
Welsh traditions say that Merddin made a house of glass, in which he 
went to sea, accompanied by nine bards, and was never heard of more. 
This was the second of the three disappearances from the isle of Britain, 
by adventurers in search of Flathinnis. 

It is said that Flathinnis, the noble island, lies, surrounded with 
tempests, in the Western Ocean. But I fear (says Dr. Southey) the ac- 
count of this paradise is but apocryphal, as it rests on the evidence of 
Mac Pherson. (Vide Mac Pherson’s History of Britain.) 

Respecting the third expedition, namely, that of Madoc in search of 
the Atlantic and American territories, it stands on more satisfactory 
evidence. Strong evidence (says Dr. Southey) has been adduced 
that Madoe reached America in the twelfth century; and that his 
posterity exist there to this day, on the southern branches of the Mis- 
souri, retaining their complexion, their language, and in some degree 
their arts. 
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Such are the testimonies cited by the aurhor of Madoc, and on them 
he has constructed one of the most learned and interesting of modern 
poems. To this admirable work we would refer the curious and critical 
reader for much miscellaneous information connected with the subject, 
and numerous references that will considerably facilitate his investigation. 
Perhaps the early traces of Christianity in America are due to these Cim- 
brian adventurers. 

But there were other races or tribes of the Gomerites, Cimbrians, or 
Atlantians, still more successful, in subsequent periods, in their discoveries 
of the Atlantic islands and America. We allude to the Northmen, as 
they were called, scattered along the northwestern coast of Europe. 
These hardy, resolute and unflinching adventurers, who relied on the tra- 
ditions of their ancestors respecting the Atlantic territories, boldly put to 
sea in quest of the Terra incognita. Several of their most heroic chiefs 
would seem to have made these desperate voyages of discovery, and indu- 
bitable records exist of their successful results. Ortelius stated these facts 
in the year 1570; and early in the seventeenth century Myl and Hugo 
Grotius illustrated this theory. After showing that successive races had 
found their way to America from several countries of the old world, they 
proceeded to prove that the Northmen were entitled to especial credit for 
their Atlantic discoveries. The opinion of Grotius (as his biographer 
Burigni remarks) is that North America was peopled by persons from 
Norway, from whence they passed into Iveland, afterwards into Green- 
land, from thence to Friesland, then to Estoteland—a part of the Ameri- 
can continent to which the fishers of Friesland had penetrated two centu- 
ries before the Spaniards discovered the New World. He pretends that 
the names of those countries end with the same syllables as those of the 
Norwegians; that the Mexicans and their neighbors assured the Span- 
iards that they came from the north; that there are many words in the 
American languages which have a relation to the German and Norwegian, 
and that the Americans still preserve the customs of the country from 
which they originally sprung. 

This work of Grotius was answered by Laet of Antwerp, in a treatise 
under this title: Joannis de Laét Antverpiani Note ad dissertationem Hugo- 
nis Grotii de origine gentium Americarum, et observationes aliquot ad melio- 
rem indaginem difficillime illius questionis: 1743. Such was the title of 
Laet’s work, and though he has shown the erroneousness of many of the 
arguments and facts brought forward by Grotius, the grand theory res- 
pecting the discoveries of the Northmen remains sound and unrefuted. 

Grotius, in this work, asserts that many traces of Christianity were to be 
found in America before the discovery of the Spaniards; Laet, however, 
denies the fact, and endeavors to support his confutation by the aid of 
Spanish writers. 

This theory respecting the American discoveries of the Northmen, or 
Norsemen, was confirmed and verified by many subsequent writers, and 
was pretty well established during the eighteenth century. To corrobo- 
rate this assertion we need only quote a passage in the Cyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and a recent article of great mert in ithe Foreign Quarterly, on 
this subject. 
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The early discovery of America by the Northmen,—says the re- 
viewer,—is not now made known for the first time, but the evidence on 
which it rests has never hitherto been published in a simple and satis- 
factory manner. As early as 1570, Ortelius claimed for them the merit 
of being the first discoverers of the New World. But in so doing he 
singularly illustrated the caprice and irregularity which so often mark 
the progress of opinion. Blind to the real merit of these discoverers, 
he advanced their claims on wrong grounds; and misled by the account 
of the voyages of Zeni, which we now know to be for the most part a 
fabrication, he supposed that America had been discovered by the North- 
men whom the Venetians accompanied in the fourteenth century, and 
confidently asserted that no further praise was due to Columbus than 
that of originating a stable and useful intercourse with the transatlantic 
continent. 

Myl and Grotius followed on the same side, and established their 
leading argument, notwithstanding the cavils of Laet, published in 1643. 
A correct account of the early discoveries of the Scandinavians in the 
west was given by Torfwus, in his Historia Vinlandie Antique, published 
in 1705, and in his Gronlandia Antiqua, which appeared in the following 
year. But these works soon became too scarce to forward the ends of 
their publication, and have been long reckoned, even in the north, among 
the choicest bibliographical rarities. ‘The writings of Subm, and Scho- 
ning, Lindeborg, and Schroder, in which similar information is to be ob- 
tained, being in the northern languages, and, in many instances, only to 
be found in periodical publications, never enjoyed an extensive European 
circulation. John Reinhold Foster, in his History of Voyages and Dis- 
covertes in the North, and some other writers, chiefly following in his 
steps, and familiar to the English reader, have asserted the discovery of 
America by the Northmen. The only mode of convincing the literary 
world of a fact, is to publish the documents which prove it. This task 
was undertaken in the present instance by M. Rafn alone, and he had 
advanced half-way towards the completion of his work, when the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, of which he is the secretary, resolved 
to take the publication off his hands, and the result is the handsome 
volume which stands at the head of this article. Its typographical exe- 
cution is every way worthy of the care and industry bestowed on it by 
M. Rafn and his coadjutors. We have here the original Icelandic text, 
accompanied by translations in Danish and Latin. In this part of his 
task the editor has had the invaluable assistance of the learned Icelanders, 
Fin Magnusen and Sweinbiorn Egilsson. He has himself added copious 
notes, with geographical and historical disquisitions. 


We have no leisure to follow Mr. Rafn, or his reviewer, through the 
details of this voyage of discovery, or to trace the successive visits which 
the Northmen paid to Vinland, whether it be Greenland, or Newfound- 
land, New England, etc. We shall, however, avail ourselves of the con- 
cluding remarks of the critic in the Foreign Quarterly : 


The discovery of Vinland,—says he,—was not made in an obscure 
age. It may have been preceded by many remarkable voyages in the 
west ; and we do not venture to deny positively that the stories of the 
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Limerick merchants, respecting the Northmen carried to Great Iceland 
and the White Man’s Land, may have had their foundation in some very 
early transatlantic discoveries. But, confining our attention to what is 
strictly matter of history, we may remark that the discovery of Vinland 
was made contemporaneously with the first colonization of Greenland, 
and the establishment of Christianity in that country and Iceland, and 
consequently belonged to one of the most interesting periods in the an- 
nals of the north. 

The discovery of Vinland was immediately made known in Nor- 
way; and in the latter half of the eleventh century, Adam of Bremen 
heard it from Swein, king of Denmark. “ This discovery,” he emphat- 
ically observes, “is nota fable, but we know it from the certain informa- 
tion of the Danes.” 

There are some curious fragments of ancient Icelandic geogra- 

hers inserted in the collection. They agree in informing us that 
Markland and Vinland were to the south of Greenland; and what is 
very remarkable, that Vinland, the most remote country known to them 
in that quarter, was supposed to join Africa. When the Icelandic geog- 
raphers tell us that Vinland was supposed to join Africa, they in reality 
make us acquainted with two facts: first, that it was situated a long 
way south of Greenland ; and that, secondly, nothing was known of the 
extent of its shores. 

Columbus,—says this talented reviewer in his concluding passage,— 
visited Iceland in 1477; and, from his general appetence of knowledge, 
it cannot be doubted that he heard of the early voyages of the North- 
men, and their discovery of Vinland. What could be more to his pur- 
pose, or better adapted to his views, than the fact that the Northmen, 
the boldest of navigators, had knowledge of a land in the west, which 
they supposed to extend far southwards till it met Africa? Or could 
not the intelligent Genoese find some suggestion in the following more 
accurate statement of an Icelandic geographer? “On the west of the 
great sea of Spain, which some call Ginnugagap, and leaning somewhat to- 
wards thenorth, the first land which occurs is the good Vinland.” It would 
add little to the merit of Columbus to maintain that he was incapable of 
benefitting by so good a hint. 


We hope we have now made out our point, namely, the high proba- 
bility of those successive discoveries of America reported in the pages of 
history. We have not attempted to evince this point by any original ar- 
guments which might appear as dreams of imagination, but by the con- 
centration, accumulation and orderly arrangement of the sale existing 
evidence bearing on the topic. The strength of the reasoning is essen- 
tially cumulative ; it results from the incorporation of the “ disjecta mem- 
bra veritatis.” Many ancient testimonies, which, taken separately, might 
want weight and impressiveness, thus joined together in a consistent mass, 
become almost invincible. The whole result of probability redounds to 
the confirmation of each particular count of the plea, and moral convic- 
tion is enhanced by a law of increments similar to that of geometrical 
progressions. We leave it to the reader who has followed us through 
this long succession of facts and deductions, all harmonizing together, 
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notwithstanding the remoteness of their derivation, whether our case is 
not established. 

Now the main part of this evidence, so consistent, yet so diversified, 
was extant in the age of Columbus, a most keen and scrutinizing inquirer 
into geographical questions. Indeed, we have reason to believe that 
some evidences of American discoveries existed in that day among his 
fellow-countrymen, which are now lost. What would be the natural re- 
sult on such a mind but a fixed conviction, not merely derived @ priori 
from the physical principles of our planet, but likewise @ posteriori from’ 
the consent of historical evidences, of the existence of America ? 

If then we have established our case relative to the ante-Columbusian 
discoverers of America, we come to regard Columbus himself in a new 
light. We may not admire him so much as an original discoverer, but 
as one who repeated and established the accredited discoveries of his 
predecessors in a most heroic and glorious style of experiment. Thus was 
the ancient Syrian and Pythagorean system of astronomy revived, restored 
and developed by Copernicus and Newton. Their immense merit con- 
sisted in the examination, accumulation and demonstration of antique the- 
ories, that had been well-nigh consigned to oblivion. 

And this, in our estimation, requires a loftier and wider range of in- 
tellectual science than original discovery itself. Original discovery, as it 
is called, is often the result of chance, accident, the spirit of contradiction, 
and even the rashness of desperation. Original discoveries are often 
struck out in an instant, to the astonishment of their inventors, who had 
no anticipation of them. Not so with the profound truth-searcher, who, 
knowing that what is true is not new, and that what is new is not true, 
searches back through the recondite annals of our planet for the golden 
links of the sole philosophy. For this man, what perseverance is required, 
what subtlety, what fine perception of analogies, what a critical analysis 
of all the elements which constitute probability ! 

Such men, if not original discoverers, are discoverers of a still higher 
order. They lay hold of the neglected germ which original discovery had 
flung on the harsh rocks of incredulity, and develop it into an august 
and glorious system of demonstrated verity. They seize the little spark of 
Promethean fire which was just about to perish in the fogs of forgetful- 
ness, and by it they rekindle the universe into a blaze of exulting hope. 

If therefore we admire Columbus less as the hardy adventurer (who, 
with a dogged and desperate resolution, hoping against hope, launched 
forth on the Atlantic to discover he knew not what), we reverence him 
more than ever as the keen-sighted and philosophic truth-searcher, who, 
from the accumulated testimony of ages, in the haughty independence of 
conscious genius, moulded a most refined yet demonstrable theory of 
geographical facts. His mind, when he set sail from Europe, was im- 

ressed with the same weight of historical evidences as that we have laid 
aise our readers, and his deduction from them was not less pointed and 
forcible than that we may now arrive at. 

We have now fairly brought our investigation up to the period of 
Columbus’s discovery, when the ordinary histories of America commence. 
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Many further proofs of our theory might be derived from a critical ex- 
amination of the characters of the nations and languages subsisting in 
America in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As it is impossible, 
however, to do justice to this branch of the subject in our contracted 
limits, we must postpone it altogether to a more suitable occasion. 

The preceding argument is mainly confirmed by Mr. Beamish’s ex- 
cellent treatise cited at the head of this article. This opportune publica- 
tion does much credit to its author’s antiquarian judgment and scholastic 
ability. We cannot better introduce it to the notice of our readers, so as 
to give them a just idea of its style and contents, than by quoting a por- 
tion of the author’s preface, and letting him tell his own tale. 


My design—says Mr. Beamish—is to put before the public, in a cheap 
and compendious form, those parts of Professor Rafn’s work which I 
consider most likely to prove interesting to British readers, the greater 
part of whom, from the extent and language of the original publication, 
must necessarily be debarred from its perusal. The translation of the 
Sagas, and other Icelandic manuscripts, which embrace the whole detail 
of the discoveries and settlements in America, are made substantially 
from the Danish version, of the correctness of which, coming from the 
pen of the learned editor, there can be no doubt. But, in some cases, 
where the style of this version appeared to the translator to depart too 
much from the quaint and simple phraseology of the original, the Ice- 
landic text has been specially referred to, and an effort has been made 
throughout to give to the English narrative the homely and unpretending 
character of the Icelandic Saga. In all cases where it was thought pos- 
sible that doubts might arise, or where it was considered necessary to 
impress some particular fact or statement on the mind of the reader, the 
original Icelandic word or expression is given; and free use has been 
made of the copious and lucid notes and commentaries of the learned 
editor, to explain and illustrate the various etymological, historical, and 
geographical points which call for observation. As an appropriate in- 
troduction to the whole, is prefixed a sketch of the rise, eminence, and 
extinction of Icelandic historical literature, founded upon the Danish 
essay of Dr. Erasmus Muller, bishop of Zealand. 

The eminent historian Dr. Robertson, appears to have been totally 
unacquainted with the early voyages of the Northmen to the western 
hemisphere; and hence it is presumed, that the present summary of 
their discoveries may be received as an acceptable introduction to his 
celebrated History of America. 

The incidental allusions to the voyages and settlements of the Irish, 
which are contained in the minor narratives, are more likely to excite than 
satisfy inquiry. Much still remains to be unravelled in this interesting 
topic, and it is to be regretted that no competent hands have yet been 
applied to this neglected portion of Irish history. It has been too much 
the practice to decry as fabulous, all statements claiming for the earlier 
inhabitants of Ireland a comparatively high degree of advancement and 
civilization. And, notwithstanding the many valuable publications con- 
nected with the history and antiquities of that country, which have from 
time to time come forth, and the more recent candid, learned, and 
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eloquent production of Mr. Moore, there are not wanting, even among 
her sons, those who, with the anti-Irish feeling of the bigoted Cambren- 
sis, would sink Ireland in the scale of national distinction, and deny her 
claims to that early eminence in religion. learning, and the arts, which 
unquestionable records so fully testify ; and yet a very little unprejudic- 
ed inquiry will be sufficient to satisfy the candid mind, that Erin had 
good claims to be called the school of the west, and her sons— 


Inclyta gens hominum, milite, pace, fide. 


Thus much, at least, will the following pages clearly show, that 
sixty-five years previous to the discovery of Iceland by the Northmen in 
the ninth century, frish emigrants had visited and inhabited that island. 
That about the year 725, Irish ecclesiastics had sought seclusion upon 
the Faroe Islands ; that in the tenth century, voyages between Iceland 
and Ireland were of ordinary occurrence, and that in the eleventh century, 
a country west from Ireland, and south of that part of the American 
continent which was discovered by the adventurous Northmen in the 

receding age, was known to them under the name of White Man’s 
ates or Great Ireland. 


Mr. Beamish’s book, comprising as it does masterly translations of the 
original Sagas, will be very properly considered the fext book on this 
subject to British readers in general. It will probably lead the way to 
many historical disquisitions on these topics, if not to many novels and 
romances, in which the bold heroism and gallantry of the Norse adven- 
turers will be portrayed in their most dramatic and poetic light. They 
afford singularly striking specimens, scarcely less impressive than Homer’s 
own delineations—of man in the might of manhood,—physical, animal 
manhood,—daring for the pleasure of daring,—fearing but the name of 
fear,—rejoicing in the arduous,—lured on by the perilous,—believing the 
almost incredible-—and achieving the almost impossible ; they present 
us with a phase of human nature and human progress, admirably calcu- 
lated for the boldest triumphs of fiction. 

The limits of this article will not permit us to quote from the pages of 
Mr. Beamish the original Sagas ;* for these we must refer our,readers to 
the work itself. But we shall endeavor to strengthen some of our pre- 
ceding positions by his weighty authority. The view we have taken of 
the merit of the Northmen, as compared to that of Columbus, may appear 
novel and unfair; but, without any wish to depreciate the glory of a 
justly-celebrated man, we recommend the following argument of Mr. 

eamish as well deserving attention. 


It may, perhaps—says he—be urged in disparagement of these dis- 
coveries of the Northmen, that they were accidental—that Bjarni Her- 
julfson set out in search of Greenland, and fell in with the eastern coast 
of North America,—but so it was also with Columbus. The sanguine 
and skilful Genoese traveller set sail in the quest of Asia, and discovered 
the West Indies. And even when, in his last voyage, he reached the 








* Some of these Sagas the reader will find in former Nos. of the Eclectic, 
translated by Mr. Burritt. Sr. Ep. 
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eastern shore of central America, he still believed it to be Asia, and 
continued under that impression to the day of his death. Besides, how 
different were the circumstances under which the two voyages were 
made! ‘The Northmen, without compass or quadrant,—without any of 
the advantages of science, geographical knowledge, or personal experi- 
ence,—without the support of either kings or governments, but guided 
by the stars, and upheld by their own private resources, and a spirit of 
adventure which no dangers could deter, cross the broad ocean, and ex- 
plore these distant lands. Columbus, on the other hand, went forth with 
all the advantages of that grand career of modern discovery, which had 
been commenced in the preceding century, and which, under Prince 
Henry of Portugal, had been pushed forward to an eminent position in 
the period immediately preceding his first voyage. 

The compass had been discovered and brought into general use, 
maps and charts had been constructed, astronomical and geographical 
science had become more diffused, and the discoveries of the African 
coast, from Cape Blanco to Cape de Verde, together with the Cape de 
Verde and the Azore Islands, had produced a general excitement among 
those who were in any way connected with a maritime life, and filled 
their minds with brilliant images of fairer islands and more wealthy 
shores amid the boundless waters of the Atlantic. It should also be re- 
collected that Columbus, ever ready to gather information from veteran 
mariners, had heard of land seen farto the west of Ireland, and of the Island 
of Madeira,—had been assured that four hundred and fifty leagues east 
of Cape St. Vincent carved wood, not cut with iron instruments, had 
been found in the sea, and that a similar fragment, together with 
reeds of an immense size, had drifted to Porto Santo from the west. 
Added to this was the fact of huge pine trees of unknown species having 
been wafted by westerly winds to the Azores, and human bodies of 
wondrous form and featare cast upon the island of Flores. Nor should 
it be forgotten that Columbus visited Iceland in 1477, when having had 
access to the archives of the island and ample opportunity of conversing 
with the learned there, through the medium of the Latin language, he 
might easily have obtained a complete knowledge of the discoveries of 
the Northmen, sufficient at least to confirm his belief in the existence of 
a western continent. 


Towards the end of his valuable volume, Mr. Beamish pleads with 
great fervor and force, that the ancient Irish had no small share in the 
discoveries of America, particularly that portion of it called by the name 
of Great Ireland. As this plea may be interesting to our readers in the 
sister isle, we quote a portion of it. 


From what cause,—says Mr. Beamish,—could the name of Great 
Ireland have arisen, but from the fact of the country having been colonized 
by the Irish? Coming from their own green island to a vast continent, 
possessing many of the fertile qualities of their native soil, the appella- 
tion would have been natural and appropriate ; and costume, color, or 
peculiar habits, might readily have given rise to the country being de- 
nominated White Man’s Land, by the neighboring Esquimaux. Nor does 
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this conclusion involve any improbability. We have seen that the Irish 
visited and inhabited Iceland towards the close of the eighth century ; 
to have accomplished which, they must have traversed a strong ocean 
to the extent of about eight hundred miles. A hundred years before the 
time of Dicuil, namely, in the year 725, they had been found upon the 
Faroe Islands. In the tenth century voyages between Ireland and Ice- 
land were of ordinary occurrence. And in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, White Man’s Land, or Great Ireland, is mentioned not as a 
newly discovered country, but as a land long known by name to the 
Northmen. Neither the Icelandic historians, nor navigators, were inthe 
least degree interested in originating or giving currency to any fable 
respecting an Irish settlement on the southern shores of North America, 
for they set up no claim to the discovery of that part of the western conti- 
nent, their interest being limited to the coast north of Chesapeake Bay. 
The discoveries of Vinland, and Great Ireland, appear to have been 
totally independent of each other. The latter is only incidentally allud- 
ed to by the northern navigators. With the name they were familiar, 
bat of the peculiar locality of the country they were ignorant ; nor was 
it till after the return of the Karlsefne from Vinland in 1U11, and the in- 
formation which he obtained from the Skrelings or Esquimaux, who 
were captured during the voyage, that the Northmen became convinced 
that White Man’s Land, or Great Ireland, was a part of the same vast 
continent of which Helluland, Markland and Vinland formed portions. 


We must not allow ourelves the license of quoting those interesting 
statements of historical facts, by which Mr. Beamish seeks to confirm his 
view of the early settlement of the Irish in America. 

One short paragraph, however, is too important to be omitted, as it 
opens up a brilliant field of antiquarian discovery. 


A further examination—says he—of the Icelandic annals, may possibly 
throw more light on this interesting question, and tend to unravel the 
mystery in which the original inhabitants of America are involved. 
Lord Kingsborough’s splendid publication in 1829, first brought to the 
notice of the British public the striking similitude between Mexican and 
Egyptian monuments. ‘The ruins of Palenque, Guatemala, and Yucatan, 
rivalling the pyramids of Egypt, or the ruins of Palmyra, were only 
known to a few hunters, till the end of the eighteenth century, and 
modern travellers are still engaged in bringing the hidden wonders of 
this and other regions of the vast American continent to the knowledge 
of the literary world.—Vide Waldeck’s Voyage Pittoresque et Archéologi- 
que dans la Province d’ Yucatan, Amérique Centrale. 


The last publication mentioned at the head of this article, namely, Mr. 
Smith’s treatise on the discovery of America by the Northmen, was, we 
believe, an American work, reprinted in London, and now nearly out of 
print. Thongh not equal in merit to Mr. Beamish’s composition, it is a 
very respectable and readable volume. The information of the author on 
the subject on which he treats, is thrown into the form of dialogues, to 
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which are added three disquisitions. This work, like the former, strongly 
confirms the theory of successive discoveries ; but there is nothing suffi- 
ciently remarkable to require further notice. 

We trust, that in the course of this extensive article, we have done 
our subject the — its importance demands. We have endeavored to 
illustrate every link in the chain of historical evidences, and have wilfully 
avoided no difficulty, but resolutely grappled with the apparent anomalies 


which have perplexed our predecessors. 





ARTICLE IV. 


CHINESE LITERATURE. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


Wuite the editors of the daily press eagerly watch for the latest ar- 
rivals of intelligence from abroad, and are careful to gratify the curios- 
ity of the public by accounts of the stirring incidents and details of 
passing events, it is the province of the more tardy Monthly or Quar- 
terly to discuss principles of more abiding interest. Our records are 
intended for permanent reference and instruction. We shall be expecte | 
therefore to confine our selections principally to such topics as are 
suited to illustrate the enduring characteristics of the nations whose 
literature is the object of our research. 

In respect to the literature of China, we are not able at present to 
enter with convenience upon a critical investigation of its language, the 
nature of its alphabet and its capabilities of refinement, and of its appli- 
cation to all the objects of thought. Nor would such an investigation 
be desirable in a work designed for popular reading. It would be inte- 
resting especially to the scholar, whom we shall hope occasionally to 
gratify with brief illustrations of this kind. But our attention will be 
principally directed to such articles as relate to the character of the 
Chinese, as a nation ; their history, their religion, their philosophy, and 
the general spirit of their literature, as well as of their political and so- 
cial institutions. The sketches which we hope to present, from time to 
time, on these subjects, are such as we think cannot fail to throw light 
upon the importance of those new and interesting aspects in which the 
Chinese empire, with its 350,000,000 of people, has begun to exhibit 
itself to the benevolence of the Christian, and to the enterprise, if not 
the cupidity, of the commercial world; for, whatever may be our opin- 
ions of the motives which have prompted the present war of Great Brit- 
ain against China, it cannot be doubted that changes are about to be ef- 
fected in the condition of the Chinese nation, and in its relations to the 
rest of the world, which, if rightly improved by the civilized and Chris- 
tian nations of Europe and America, will afford facilities, never before 
possessed, for elevating the character and advancing the happiness of 
mankind. 
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As we are approximating towards the realization of these facilities, it 
is interesting to know much more than we have heretofore known of the 
peculiarities of a great people whom the providence of God is about to 
bring into new relations to the civilized world, and into much more im- 
mediate intercourse with ourselves. It is to promote this knowledge 
that we have selected the following article, which will give the reader 
a much stronger impression of the original energy of the Chinese mind 
than any thing we have before published. Aud some of the sentiments 
of the popular philosophy of China, as here exhibited, possess a genuine 
dignity which commands our respect. Yet they are so mingled with 
childish conceits and baseless fancies, as to indicate their indissoluble 
association, in the Chinese mind, as it now is, with an all-pervading 
mysticism and superstition. This it is which degrades the people, and 
excludes them in a great measure from either intellectual or spiritual 
sympathy with the more enlightened nations. 

Asaspecimen of their debasing mythology, we propose to follow 
the present article with another, containing a brief sketch of one of the 
highest Chinese deities. Associated with such a religion as is indicated 
in the latter, one would hardly expect to find a better philosophy than 
that which is exhibited in the former. Under the influence of supersti- 
tion so deep-rooted, pervading the public mind, entering into the very 
structure of the government and dictating its sanctions, nothing can be 
more hopeless than the condition of the people. But the light of Chris- 
tianity, with the facilities to which we have referred, may yet dispel this 
world of darkness, and emancipate the millions of immortal minds, over 
whose destiny it has been accumulating for so many ages.—Sr. Ep. 
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| a From the Chinese Repository. 


a Biographical Notice of Mdng tsze, or Mencius, the Chinese Philosopher. 
a Translated for the Repository from the French of Remusat. 


Mang tsze, who during his life was called Mang Ko, and, by the 
early missionaries, Mencins, is considered as the first of Chinese philoso- 
phers, after Confucius. He was born at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury before Jesus Christ, in the city of Tsow, at this moment a depen- 
dency of Yenchow foo, in the province of Shantung. His father, Keih 
Kung-e, descended from a certain Mangsun, whose prodigal administra- 
tion incurred the censure of Confucius, was originally of the country of 
Choo, but established in that of Chin. He died a short time after the 
birth of his son, and left the guardianship of the boy to his widow 
Chang she. 

The care that this prudent and attentive mother took to educate her 
son, has been cited as a model for all virtuous parents. The house she 
occupied was near that of a butcher: she observed that at the first cry of 
the animals that were being slaughtered, the little Mang Ko ran to be 
present at the sight, and that on his return he sought to imitate what he 
had seen. Fearful that his heart might become hardened, and be accus- 
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tomed to the sight of blood, she removed to another house which was in 
the neighborhood of a cemetery. The relations of those who were buried 
there, came often to weep upon their graves, and make the customary 
libations. Mencius soon took pleasure in these ceremonies, and amused 
himself in imitating them. This was a new subject of uneasiness to 
Chang she: she feared that her son might come to consider as a jest what 
is of all things the most serious, and that he would acquire a habit of per- 
forming with levity, and as a matter of routine merely, ceremonies which 
demand the most exact attention and respect. Again, therefore, she 
anxiously changed her dwelling, and went to live in the city, opposite to 
a school, where Mang Ko found examples the most worthy of imitation, 
and soon began to profit by them. I should not have spoken of this tri- 
fling anecdote, but for the allusion which the Chinese constantly make to 
it, in the proverb so often quoted: “ Mang tsze’s mother was particular 
about her neighbors.” 

Mang tsze did not fail to practise those virtues which the Chinese 
suppose to be inseparably connected with the study of belles-lettres. He 
devoted himself early to the classics, and by the progress which he made 
in the right understanding of these venerated books, he was thought wor- 
thy to become one of the disciples of Tsze sze, the grandson and not un- 
worthy imitator of Confucius himself. When he was perfectly versed in 
that moral philosophy which the Chinese call, par excellence, “the Doc- 
trine,” he made a tender of his services to Seuen wang, the king of Tse: 
but not succeeding in obtaining employment from him, he next went to 
Hwuy wang, king of Leang, or of Wei; for at this time, the country of 
Kaefung foo, in Honan, constituted a little state which was known by 
these two names. This prince gave a cordial welcome to Mencius, but 
took no particular pains, as the philosopher would have wished, to profit 
by his instructions. 

Mencius’ views of antiquity appeared to him, perhaps not without 
reason, to be of a nature not applicable to the present moment. The 
men to whom were committed the administration of the different provin- 
ces into which China was at that time divided, were not capable of resto- 
ring tranquillity to the empire, continually disturbed by leagues, divisions, 
and intestine wars. For them, the true science was the art of war. Men- 
cius might well boast to them of the government and the virtues of Yaou, 
of Shun, and of the founders of the three first dynasties; but perpetual 
wars broke out on every side, and extending themselves wherever he 
went, destroyed the good effect of his teaching, and thwarted all his plans. 
At length, convinced of the impossibility of doing any good to princes 
such as these, he returned to his own country ; and there, in concert with 
Wan-chang, and others of his disciples, he employed himself in arranging 
the Book of Odes, and the Shoo King, following in this the example of 
Confucius, and anxious to execute the task in the spirit of the great phi- 
losopher. He composed also, at this time, the work in chapters which 
bears his name. He died about 314 years before Christ, aged 84 years. 

The book of which I have just spoken is Mencius’ chief claim to repu- 
tation: always united to the three works on morals which contain the 
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exposition of the doctrine of Confucius, it forms with these, what is dis- 
tinguishingly called the Sze Shoo, or the Four Books. It is of itself 
longer than the other three united, nor is it less esteemed, or less worthy 
of being read. In the words of a Chinese author: “ Mencius has gath- 
ered in the heritage of Confucius, developed his principles, as Confucius 
did those of Wan wang, of Woo wang, and of Chow kung; but at his 
own death no one was found to do the like for him. Not one of those 
who came after him can be compared with him, not even Seun tsze, and 
Yang tsze.” I will not transcribe, even briefly, the pompous eulogies 
which this author, and a hundred others, have emulously bestowed on our 
philosopher. Let it suffice to say, that by unanimous consent he has been 
honored with the title of 2 Shing, which signifies, the Second Saint, 
Confucius being regarded as the first. He has also been honored, by 
public act, with the title of Holy Prince of the Country of Tsow; and in 
the great temple of the literati, they pay him the same honors as to Con- 
fucius. A portion of this distinction, according to Chinese custom, has 
been transmitted to the descendants of Mencius, who bear the title of 
Masters of the Traditions concerning the classic Books, in the imperial 
academy of Hanlin. 

The kind of merit which has procured for Mencius so great celebrity, 
would not be regarded as of much value in the eyes of Europeans; but 
he has others which, if his book were adequately translated, would pro- 
cure him favor. His style, less dignified and less concise than that of the 
prince of letters, is equally noble, more embellished, and more elegant. 
The form of dialogue which he has retained in his philosophic conversa- 
tions with the great personages of his time, admits of more variety than 
we can expect to find in the apothegms and the maxims of Confucius. 
Their philosophy also differs equally in character. Confucius is always 
grave and even austere ; he elevates the good, of whom he draws an ideal 
portrait, and speaks of the bad only with cold condemnation. Mencius, 
with the same love of virtue, seems to feel for vice contempt, rather than 
horror ; which he attacks with the force of reason, and of ridicule. His 
style of argument is like the irony of Socrates. He contests nothing di- 
rectly with his adversaries; but while he grants their premises, he seeks 
to draw from them consequences the most absurd, which cover his oppo- 
nents with confusion. He does not spare the great, nor the princes of his 
time, who often pretended to consult him only that they might have an 
opportunity cf boasting of themselves, and of obtaining the praises which 
they conceived to be their due. Nothing could be more cutting than the 
answers he made them on these occasions; nothing in short more op- 
posed to that character for servility and baseness which a too common 
prejudice attributes to eastern nations, and especially to the Chinese. 
Mencius resembled Aristippus in nothing; but rather Diogenes, though 
with more dignity and decency. At times we are tempted to condemn a 
vivacity which almost amounts to harshness; but we forgive it, when we 
find it inspired only by a zeal for the public good. 

The king of Wei, one of those princes whose dissensions and continual 
wars desolated China at this time, detailed complacently to Mencius the 
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pains he took to make his people happy, and expressed his astonishment 
that his little kingdom was not more flourishing nor more populous than 
those of his neighbors. “ Prince,” said the philosopher, “ you love war ; 
permit me to draw a comparison from thence: two armies are in pres- 
ence ; the charge is sounded, the battle begins, one of the parties is con- 
quered ; half its soldiers have fled an hundred paces, the other half have 
stopped at fifty. Will the last have any right to mock at those who 
have fled further than themselves ?”” 

“ No,” said the king, “ they have equally taken flight, and the same 
disgrace must attend them both.” 

“Prince,” says Mencius quickly, “ cease then to boast of your efforts 
as greater than your neighbors. You have all deserved the same reproach, 
and not one has a right to take credit to himself over another.” Pursu- 
ing then his bitter interrogations, he asked, “ Is there a difference, O king! 
between killing a man with a club, or with a sword?” 

“No,” said the prince. 

“ Between him who kills with the sword, or destroys by an inhuman 
tyranny ?” 

“ No,” again replies the prince. 

“ Well!” said Mencius, “ your kitchens are encumbered with food ; 
your studs are full of horses; while your subjects, with emaciated coun- 
tenances, are worn down with misery, or found dead of hunger in the mid- 
dle of the fields or the deserts. What is this, but to breed animals to prey 
on men? and what is the difference between destroying them by the 
sword, or by unfeeling conduct? If we detest those savage animals 
which mutually tear and devour each other, how much more should we 
abhor a prince, who, instead of being a father to his people, does not hesi- 
tate to bring up animals to destroy them. What kind father to his peo- 
ple is he who treats his children so unfeelingly, and has less care of them 
than of the wild beasts he provides for ?”” 

“I have heard,” said the king of Tse, one day, “ that the old 
king Wan wang had a park of seven leagues in extent: can it be 
true 1” 

“* Nothing is more true,” said Mencius. 

“ It was,” replied the prince, “ an unwarranted extent.” 

“ And yet,” said Mencius, “ the subjects of Wan wang thought this 
park too small.” 

“ My park,” said the prince, “is only four leagues, and my people 
complain of it as too large. Why this difference ?”’ 

“ Prince,” replied Mencius, “the park of Wan wang was of seven 
leagues; but it was there that all who wanted grass or wood went to 
seek it, as well as game. The park was common to the people and the 
prince. Had they not reason therefore to find it small? When I entered 
your dominions, | inquired what was particularly forbidden there, and was 
told of an inclosure beyond the frontiers, of four leagues in extent, where- 
in whoever should kill a stag, should be punished as if he had slain a 
man. This park of four leagues, therefore, is like a vast pit in the centre 
of your estates. Are the people wrong to find it too large ?” 
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We need not hesitate to borrow from the conversation of Mencius 
other passages fitted to give us a just idea of his work, since they afiord us, 
at the same time, details of his life, and a type of his character ; and it 
would be impossible to describe him better than he has done himself in 
his book. ‘“ The man who has lost his wife ; the woman bereaved of her 
husband ; the old man who has no children; the orphan who has seen 
his parents die: these,” said Mencius one day to the same prince, “ in all 
your kingdom are the most unhappy. They have none to whom they can 
tell their sorrows, or who will listen to their grief; and therefore, Wan 
wang, extending to all the blessings of a good government, yet acknow- 
Jedged the higher claims of these four classes of unhappy persons; as we 
find it expressed in the Book of Odes: “ The rich can escape from the com- 
mon suffering, but how great should be our compassion for the isolate? 
f who have no resource !” 

H “ The saying is a noble one!” exclaimed the king. 





a “ Prince,” replied Mencius instantly, “ if you find it so noble, why not 
i conform your conduct to it? One of your subjects, O king! being about 
to leave for the kingdom of Tsew, intrusted his wife and children to a 
friend ; but on his return he found that they had been left to suffer the 
| pains of hunger and cold: what ought he, then, to do?” 

a “ Reject, entirely, so false a friend !’”’ answered the king of Tse. 

i “If the higher functionaries were unequal to their duty ; what would 
i you do ?” 
" “ Deprive them of their rank.” 

Wa “ And if your kingdom is not well governed, what then ?”’ 

i The king turned from left to right, and spake of other things. Some 
bt time after this, Mencius speaking to the prince, said : “ It is not the ancient 
Ei forests of a country which do it honor; but its families devoted for many 
i generations to the duties of the magistracy. O king! in all your service 
4 there are none such ; those whom you yesterday raised to honor, what are 
He they to-day ?” 

re “In what way,” replied the king, “can 1 know beforehand that they 
are without virtue, and remove them ?” 

Hy “In raising a sage to the highest dignities of the state,” replied the 
id philosopher, “ a king acts only as he isof necessity bound todo. But to put 
ae a man of obscure condition above the nobles of his kingdom, or one of his 
j remote kindred over princes more nearly connected with him, demands most 
careful deliberation. Do his courtiers unite in speaking of a man as 
wise: let him distrust them. If all the magistrates of his kingdom concur 
in the same assurance, Jet him not rest satisfied with their testimony. But 
if his subjects confirm the story, then let him convince himself; and if he 
finds the individual is indeed asage, let him raise him to office ‘sad honor. 
So also, if all the courtiers would oppose his placing confidence in a min- 
ister, let him not give heed to them; and if all the magistrates are of this 
opinion, let him be deaf to their solicitations; but if the people unite in the 





guilty, remove him. In short, if all the courtiers think that a minister 
should suffer death, the prince must not content himself with their opinion 











same request, then let him examine the object of their ill-will, and if 
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mere'y. If all the high officers entertain the same sentiment, still he 
must not yield to their convictions ; but if the whole people declare that 
such a man is unfit to live, then the prince, inquiring himself, and being 
satisfied that the charge is true, must condemn the guilty to death: in such 
a case, we may say that the people are his judge. In acting thus, a prince 
becomes the parent of his subjects.” It is impossible to attribute more im- 
portance, to that which in our own times and country is called public 
opinion. 

But Mencius goes further in the following passage, in which his zeal 
for the good of the people calls forth an apology, such as we did not ex- 
pect to find in a Chinese work. The king of I'se, inquiring of the philos- 
opher, respecting events which took place in periods already remote, spoke 
to him of the last prince of the Hea dynasty, who was dethroned by Ching- 
tang, and of the last prince of the Shang dynasty, put to death by Woo 
wang the founder of the third. “ Are these things true ?”’ said he to Men- 
cius. 

“ History vouches for them,” replied he. 

“ A subject put his sovereign to death! Can it be ?” 

“The true rebel,” retorted Mencius, “is he who insults humanity. 
The true robber, he who is guilty of injustice. A rebel or a robber is a 
simple individual ; what was Chow but such ? and in him the individual 
was punished, and not the prince.” 

Mencius did not often give way to this tone of bitterness, but his replies 
are commonly full of vivacity and energy, and sometimes his language has 
met with disapprobation. 

We are told that Hungwoo, the founder of the Ming dynasty, was one 
day reading Mencius, and lighted on this passage : ‘‘ The prince looks on 
his subjects as the ground beneath his feet, or as grains of mustard-seed, 
of no account: his subjects, in return, look on him as a robber, and an 
enemy.” These expressions shocked the new emperor. “ It is not thus,” 
said he, “ that kings should be spoken of. He who has given utterance 
to such language is not worthy to share the honors which are rendered to 
the wise Confucius. Let Mencius be degraded, and let his name be 
stricken from the temple of the prince of letters! Let no one dare to re- 
monstrate with me on this, or to transmit any memorial on the subject, un- 
til they shall have first pierced with arrows him who has prepared them.” 

This decree threw men of letters into consternation. One of their 
number, named Tseén-tang, president of one of the supreme courts, resolv- 
ed to sacrifice himself for the honor of Mencius.. He drew up a memo- 
rial, in which, after quoting the passage entire, and explaining the true 
sense in which it should be understood, he described the empire such as it 
was in the time of Mencius, and the deplorable condition to which petty 
tyrants had reduced it by their incessant wars with one another, and alt 
against the lawful authority of the princes of the Chow dynasty. 

“It is of this sort of sovereigns,” said he in conclusion, “ that Mencius 
has spoken, and not of the son of Heaven. What, after so many centu- 
ries, shal] it now be imputed to him as a crime? I die, since such is the 
command ; but posterity will hallow my death.” After having drawn up 
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this appeal, and made ready his coffin, Tseén-tang repaired to the palace, 
and being arrived at the outer gates: “‘I come,” said he to the guards, “ to 
present a petition in favor of Mencius; here is my memorial ;”’ and then 
exposing his breast, added, “strike, 1 know your orders.” Instantly oneof 
the guards wounds him with an arrow, and taking the petition, transmits 
it to the emperor, who had already been informed of what had happened. 
The emperor read the appeal attentively, and approved or feigned to ap- 
prove it. He gave orders to heal the wound which Tseén-tang had receiv- 
ed; and decreed that the name of Mencius should remain in possession 
of all the honors he had enjoyed. I have thought it proper to relate this 
anecdote as showing at the same time the fanaticism of the class of men of 
letters, and the veneration which attends the name of our philosopher. 
His book being, as | have said, an integral part of the Four Books, must 
be learned entire by those who submit to the examinations and aspire to 
literary honors. It is, of course, one of those which has been most often 
reprinted. Thousands of editions exist, with and without commentaries. 
Numberless men of letters have devoted themselves to elucidating and 
explaining it: it has twice been translated into Mantchou; and the last 
version, revised by the emperor Keénlung, forms, with the text, three of 
the six volumes of which the Mantchou-Chinese copy of the Four Books 
in the Royal Library is composed. Father Noel has included Mencius 
in the Latin translation that he has made of “ The six classic Books of 
the Chinese empire,” but we look in vain in this translation for any of 
those qualities which we have remarked in the style of Mencius; and the 
meaning is too often lost in a verbose and fatiguing paraphrase. Thus 
this author, who of all Chinese writers is, possibly, the most calculated to 
please Europeans, is one of those who have been the least read and 
admired. 
t There is a biographical notice of Menciusin the Sze Ke of Szema Tseén ; 
bh and some particulars, literary and bibliographical about his works, in the 
| 184th book of the Library of Ma Twanlin. Father Du Halde has given a 
copious analysis of Mencius; and we have some details about his life in 
is the memoirs of the missionaries. J. B. Carpzou has written a meager 
Ne dissertation on Mencius, which consists only of passages taken from Noel, 
and is unworthy of notice. A work, every way remarkable, is the beau- 
tiful Chinese and Latin edition of Mencius by Stanislas Julien, since it 
required not merely a study of the text of Mencius, but of all the com- 
mentaries of this author which have reached Europe. 
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ARTICLE V. 


CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 
From the Chinese Repository. 


Sketch of Yuhwang Shangte,* one of the highest deities of the Chinese 
mythology. Translated from the Sow Shin Ke by J. L. S. 


In the holy records it is inscribed, saying, In the former ages there 
was a country named Kwangyen meaou 16 (brilliant majesty and vast de- 
light). The name of the monarch of this country was Tsingtih (purest 
virtue). At this time the king had a royal consort, named Paou yué 
kwang (the gem moon-light). This monarch had no sons, and upon a 
day he thought thus to himself: “I am now well stricken in years, and 
am still destitute of a royal heir; and when my body shall have fallen 
and is no more, who then will there be to assume the care of the altars, 
the shrines and the temples?” Having finished his musings, he forthwith 
issued orders, summoning a large company of Taou priests to repair to his 
palace in order to perform religious rites. They hung up their banners 
and screens, and arranged out in due order the offerings and utensils of 
worship. Throughout each day they unceasingly recited the sacred books, 
and offered up prayers to all the true sages. And when they had contin- 
ued their worship for half a year, their hearts were as deeply attentive as 
at the beginning. 

Upon a night, the flowery empress, Paou yué kwang, dreamed that 
she saw the great and eminent Laoukeun, together with a great number 
of superior deities, among whom were Poso, Yuhtseé and Tsingtsing. 
They rode in cinque colored carriages, bearing vast resplendent banners, 
and shaded by bright variegated umbrellas. Here was the great founder 
Laoukeunj sitting in a dragon carriage, and holding in his arms a young 
infant, whose body was entirely covered over with pores, and out of which 
came forth unbounded splendors illuminating all the halls of the palace, 
and producing a hundred precious colors. Banners and umbrellas pre- 





* The Chinese worship two deities under the title of Shangte; the one they 
denominate Yuhwang Shangte, the gem imperial Shangte, and which is meant 
in the sketch here translated; and the Heuenteén Shangte or Shangte of the 
sombre heavens, a sketch of which is also contained in the Sow Shin Ke. The 
Yuhwang Shangte holds the highest rank in the whole Chinese mythology, and 
is a very popular idol. Mr. Medhurst has written a Christian tract, of eight 
pages, entitled the Birth Day of Shangte, which seems to have more especial 
relerence to the Heventeén Shangte. 

+ The sect of Taou, or Rationalism, was founded by Laoukeun, who was 
cotemporary with Confucius, about 550 years before the Christian era. The 
Sow Shin Ke contains a sketch of the wonderful origin of Laoukeun. 
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ceded Laoukeun in the way, while he came floating in the air. Then was 
the heart of the (dreaming) empress elated with joy and gladness, and 
receiving Laoukeun with the ceremonies of congratulation and reverence, 
she kneeled down before him, and to him addressed her words as follows: 
“ At present our monarch bas no male descendants, and I wishfully be- 
seech you for this child, that he may become the sovereign of our hearths 
and our altars. Prostrating I look up to your mercy and kindness, and 
earnestly implore thee to commiserate, to give ear and grant my request !”’ 
Taoukeun* at once answered, saying, it is my special desire to present the 
boy to you; whereupon the empress, with much thankfulness, received 
him. When she had thus received the child, her spirit returned from pur- 
suit of the dream, i. e. she awoke. a 24 * ” af 

In the forty-third year of the cycle, first month, ninth day, and at 
twelve o’clock, the birth took place in a near apartment of the palace. 
At the time of the birth, a resplendent light poured forth from the pores 
of the child’s body, which filled the whole country with brilliant glare. 
His entire countenance was supereminently beautiful, so that none be- 
came weary in beholding him. When in childhood he possessed the 
clearest intelligence and compassion, and taking the possessions of his 
country, and the funds of the national treasury, distributed the whole to 
the poverty-stricken, to those burdened with afflictions, to widowers and 
widows, to orphans and the childless, to those who had no homes, to the 
sick, to the halt, the deaf, the blind, and the lame. To all classes of peo- 
ple he was benevolent, affectionate, kind, and accommodating. Songs of 
commendation resounded in his praise, and the fame of his principles ex- 
tending to distant regions, all hearts beneath the heavens were drawn out 
in reverence toward this eminent youth, while his father the king rejoiced 
with increasing joy. 
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* Not long alter this, the demise of the king took place, and the son 


succeeded to the government. Seriously reflecting upon the instability of 


Mig human life, he gave orders for his high ministers to assume the duties of 
i the throne. Then forsaking his kingdom, he repaired to the hills of 
ii) Pooming, and gave himself up to religious devotedness, and having thus 
i, perfected himself in merit he ascended to heaven, where he secured eter- 
i nal life. He, however, again descended to earth eight hundred times, but 
7 still rejecting his kingdom, and severing his affections from all worldly 


care, he became a companion of the common people, and instructed them 

‘ in his doctrines. At the close of these eight hundred descensions, he en- 

q gaged in medical practice, and in his attendance upon the sick he success- 

| fully rescued the people from disease, and administered to them peace and 
gladness. These eight hundred descensions being all ended, he made 
still eight hundred more, and throughout all places from hades to earth he 
exercised universal beneficence, expounded all abstruse doctrines, eluci- 
dated the spiritual literature, magnanimously promulged abroad the cor- 
rect renovating ethics, gave glory to the widely spread merits of the gods, 
assisted the nation, and saved the people. 





* Taoukeun, the prince of Reason, is only another appellation of Laoukeun. 
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After the above had terminated, he again descended eight hundred 
times to earth, and though men destroyed his body and put an end to his 
earthly existence, yet he patiently bore it all, even parting with his own 
blood and flesh. Thus, in the dissemination of his holy principles, he 
made three thousand two hundred visitations to earth, and became the 
first of the verified golden genii, and was denominated the pure and im- 
maculate one, self-existing, of highest intelligence. 

In the records of Chintsung of the Sung dynasty, it is stated that in the 
seventh year and ninth moon of the reign of Tachung tseang foo, his ma- 
jesty addressing himself to his privy ministers, said, 1 have been desirous, 
together with all the ministers and people of the empire, to make 
an unanimous exaltation of the title and office of the gem imperial holy 
one(Shangte). During the first year of the reign of Teén, the first moon 
and first day, his majesty repaired to the Taetsoo palace, and reverently 
proclaimed Yuhwang (Shangte) the great celestial and holy emperor, to 
be the great predecessor who spread out the heavens, the holder of 
charms, ruler of the times of the heavenly bodies, containing the spiritual 
essence and enveloped in reason, the most venerated of the luminous 
heavens, the gem-like, imperial, vast and CELESTIAL EMPEROR. 

The couplets (on the door-posts of the temples) are, 

1. The holder of the charms of the luminous heavens, while all are 
everywhere the recipients of his cherishing bounty. 

2. The emperor Shangte in his gem-palace rules all spirits and men, 
and the whole universally remain subject to his instructions. 

(The translator subjoins an extract from a sketch of the three great 
original* potentates, also found in the Sow Shin Ke.) 

The three great original supreme ones in the beginning became the 
bones of the genuine genii, and by a transformation were changed into 
life, and being re-born, became human beings. Their father’s surname 
was Chun, and his name Tszechun; and he was also designated the man 
ene He was possessed of supereminent intelligence and excel- 
ence. 

Upon a certain time there were three daughters of the dragon king,t 
who of their own accord vowed that they would become the wives of 
Chunlang. These three sisters bore him three sons, all of whom possessed 
intellectual capacities of vast extent, and were unbounded in their know- 
ledge of the recondite arts. The celestial superior,t perceiving that they 





* The Chinese make three of their cyclos of sixty years comprise one period 
or age; the first of the three they call Shangyuen, the second Chungyuen, and 
the third Heayuen; and as these three deities bear respectively the same appel- 
lation, it is possible they mav have derived it from this manner of reckoning the 
cycles. ‘The Shangyuen, Chungyuven and Heayuen deities are said to be princi- 
pally worshipped by the doctors of the Taou sect. 

t Lungwang, the dragon king, is represented as the deity presiding over 
oceans, seas and fishes, but is not regarded as an object of worship. He is the 
Chinese Neptune. 

{ Teéntsun, the celestial superior, here means Yuhwang Shangte. The 
se is given in Morrison’s Dictionary as “an epithet of Budha.” It is per- 

aps so applied on certain occasions, but not in the present instance. 
7* 
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possessed such vast intellectual capacities, and that the manifestations of 
their illustrious powers were inexhaustible, forthwith bestowed upon them 
their respective ranks as follows: 

Suancyven to become a celestial ruler, the sovereign prince of the red 
mystery and the bestower of happiness ; the anniversary of whose birth to 
be celebrated on the fifteenth of the first moon. 

Cuuneyven to become a terrestrial ruler, the sovereign prince of de- 
parted spirits, and pardoner of sins; anniversary to occur on the fifteenth 
of the seventh moon. 

Heayven to become a ruler of the waters, the sovereign prince of the 
regions of the rising sun, and disperser of difficulties; anniversary to 
take place on the fifteenth of the tenth month. 





ARTICLE VI. 
BaILLIE, THE COVENANTER. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


Besipes the signature C., at the end of the following article, which 
was perhaps intended as an index to its authorship, the reader who is at 
all familiar with the writings of Carlyle, will find evidence enough that 
it is from the pen of that eccentric but deservedly popular writer ; whose 
genius and merits are sufficiently discussed and defended in the very 
discriminating and able review with which we have commenced the pre- 
sent number of the Eclectic. If the article before us lack the super- 
scription, it at least bears the image of Carlyle. Its double meaning, its 
mingled seriousness and irony, its wordy sententiousness and circuitous 
directness, if we may be allowed the expressions, are such as belong to 
this writer alone, of all who use the English tongue. We need only add, 
that, should any one be induced, by the above announcement, to com- 
mence its perusal, if he will exercise a little patience at the beginning, 
he will surely not be disappointed in the end. Sr. Ep. 





From the Westminster Review, January, 1842. 


The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, A. M., Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, 1637—1662. Edited from the Author’s Manu- 
scripts, by David Laing, Esq. In 3 vols. (vols. 1 and 2). Robert 
Ogle, Edinburgh, 1841. 


Early in the seventeenth century of our era, a certain Mr. Robert 
Baillie, a man of solid, wholesome character, lived in moderate comfort 
as parish minister of Kilwinning, in the west of Scotland. He had com- 
fortably wedded, produced children, gathered Dutch and other fit divinity- 
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books ; saw his duties lying tolerably manageable, his possessions, pros- 
pects not to be despised ; in short, seemed planted as for life, with fair 
hopes of a prosperous, composed existence, in that remote corner of the 
British dominions. A peaceable, “ solid-thinking, solid-feeding,” yet 
withal clear-sighted, diligent, and conscientious man, alas ! his lot turned 
out to have fallen in times such as he himself, had he been consulted on 
it, would by no means have selected; times of controversy, of oppression, 
which became explosion and distraction ; ; instead of peaceable preaching, 
mere raging, battling, soldiering ; universal shedding of gall, of ink, and 
blood: very ‘troublous times! Composed existence at Kilwinning, ‘with 
rural duties, domestic pledges, Dutch bodies of divinity, was no longer 
ossible for a man. 

Till the advent of Laud’s Service-book into the High Church of Edin- 
burgh (Sunday the 23d of July, 1637), and that ever-memorable flight of 
Jenny Geddes’s stool at the head of the Dean officiating there, with “ Out, 
thou foul thief! wilt thou say mass at my lug ?’’—tll that unexpected 
cardinal-movement, we say, and the universal, unappeasable riot, which 
ensued thereupon over all these Kingdoms,—Baillie, intent on a quiet life 
at Kilwinning, was always clear for some mild middle course, which 
might lead to this and other blessings. He even looked with suspicion on 
the Covenant when it was started ; and was not at all one of the first to 
sign it. Sign it, however, he dic, by and by, the heat of others heating 
him ever higher to the due w elding pitch; he signed it, and became a 
vehement, note-worthy champion of 3 it, In such fashion ashe could. Bail- 
lie, especially if heated to the welding pitch, was by no means without 
faculty. There lay motion in him; nay, curiously, with all his broad- 
based heaviness, a kind of alacrity, internal swiftness, and flustering im- 
petuosity,—a natural vehemence, assiduous swilt eagerness, both of heart 
and intellect ; very considerable motion ; all imbedded, too, in that most 
wholesome, broad-based love of rest! The eupeptic, Tright- thinking na- 
ture of the man; his sanguineous temper, with its vivacity and sociality ; 
an ever-busy ingenuity, rather small perhaps, but prompt, hopeful, useful ; 
always with a good dash, too, of Scotch shrewdness, Scotch cunniness ; 
and then a loquacity, free, fervid, yet judicious, canny ; in a word, natural 
vehemence, wholesomely covered over and tempered (as Sancho has it) 
in “three inches of old Christian fat ;” all these fitted Baillie to be a 
leader in General Assemblies and conclaves, a man deputable to the Lon- 
don Parliament and elsewhither. He became a prominent, and so far as 
the Scotch Kirk went, pre-eminent man ; present in the thick of all nego- 
tiations, Westminster Assemblies, Scotch Commissions, during the whole 
Civil War. It can be said, too, that his natural faculty never, in any 
pitch of heat or confusion, proved false to him; that here, amid revolt 
and its dismal fluctuations, the worthy man lived agitated indeed, but not 
unprosperous. Clearly enough, in that terrible jostle, where so many 
stumbling fell, and straightway had their lives and fortunes trodden out, 
Baillie did, according to the Scotch proverb, contrive to “carry his dish 
level” in a wonderful manner, spilling no drop; and indeed was found at 
last, even after Cromwell and all sectaries had been there, seated with 
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prosperous composure, not in the kirk of Kilwinning, but in the Princi- 
palship of Glasgow University ; which latter he had maintained success- 
fully through all changes of weather, and only needed to renounce at the 
coming in of Charles II., when, at any rate, he was too old for holding it 
much longer. So invincible, in all elements of fortune, is a good natural 
endowment ; so serviceable to a man is that same quality of motion, if 
imbedded in wholesome love of rest,—hasty vehemence dissolved in a 
bland menstruum of oil ! 

Baillie, however we may smile at him from this distance, was not en- 
tirely a common character: yet it must be owned that, for any thing he 
of himself did, or spoke, or suffered, the worthy man must have been for- 
gotten many a year ago; the name of him dead, non-extant; or turning 
up (as the doom of such is) like the melancholy mummy of a name, under 
the eye of here and there an excavator in those dreary mines,—bewil- 
dered, interminable rubbish-heaps of the Cromwellian histories ; the drea- 
riest, perhaps, that anywhere exist, still visited by human curiosity, in 
this world. But his copious loquacity, by good luck for him and for us, 
prompted Baillie to use the pen as well as tongue. A certain invaluable 
** Reverend Mr. Spang,” a cousin of his, was Scotch minister at Camp- 
vere, in Holland, with a boundless appetite to hear what was stirring in 
those days ; to whom Baillie, with boundless liberality, gives satisfaction. 
He writes to Spang, on all great occasions, sheet upon sheet ; he writes 
to his wife, to the moderator of his presbytery, to earls and commoners, 
to this man and to that; nothing loath to write when there is matter. 
Many public papers (since printed in Rushworth’s and other Collections) 
he has been at the pains to transcribe for his esteemed correspondents ; 
but what to us is infinitely more interesting, he had taken the further 
trouble to make copies of his own letters. By some lucky impulse, one 
hardly guesses how,—for as to composition, nothing can be worse wnit- 
ten than these letters are, mere hasty babblements, like what the extem- 
pore speech of the man wouid be,—he took this trouble ; and ungrateful 
posterity reaps the fruit. These letters, bound together as a manuscript 
Look, in the hands of Baillie’s heirs, grew ever more notable as they grew 
older ; copies, at various times, were made of parts of them; some three 
copies of the whole, or almost the whole, whereof one, tolerably complete, 
now lies in the British Museum.* Another usefuller copy came into the 
hands of Woodrow, the zealous, diligent historian of the Scotch church, 
whose numerous manuscripts, purchased partly by the General Assembly, 





* As in this Museum transcript, otherwise of good authority, the name of the 
principal correspondent is not “ Spang,” but “ Strang,” and we learn elsewhere 
that Baillie wrote the miserablest hand, a question arises, Whether Strang be 
not, once for all, the real name, and Sjang, from the first, a mere fulse reading, 
which has now become inveterate? Strang, equivalent to Strong, is still a com- 
mon name in those parts of Scotland. Spang (which is a Scottish verb, signi- 
fying leap violently, leap distraciedly,—as an imprisoned, terrified kangaroo might 
leap) we never heard of as a Christian person’s surname before! “The Rever- 
end Mr. Leap-distractedly,” laboring in that dense element of Campvere, in Hol- 
Jand? We will hope not, if there be a ray of hope! The Bannatyne Club, 
now in a manner responsible, is adequate to decide. 
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partly by the Advocates’ Library, have now been accessible to all inqui- 
rers, for a century or more. Baillie, i in this new position, grew ever nota- 
bler; was to be seen quoted in all books on the history of that period ; 
had to be read and searched through, as a chief authority, by all original 
students of the same. Half a century of this growing notability issued at 
Jast in a printed edition of Baillie; two moderate octavo volumes, pub- 
lished, apparently by subscription, at Edinburgh, in 1775. Thus, at 
length, had the copious outpourings, first emitted into the ear of Spang 
and others, become free to the curiosity of all ; purchasable by every one 
that had a few shillings, legible by every one "that had a little patience. 
As the interest in those great transactions never died out in Scotland, Bail- 
lie’s “ Letters and Journals,” one of the best remaining illustrations of 
them, became common in Scottish libraries. 

Unfortunately, this same printed edition was one of the worst. A tra- 
dition, we are told, was once current among Edinburgh booksellers, that it 
had been undertaken on the counsel of Robertson and Hume; but, as Mr. 
Laing now remarks, it is not a credible tradition. Robertson and Hume 
would, there is little doubt, feel the desirableness of having Baillie edited, 
and may, on occasion, have been heard saying so; but such an edition as 
this of 1775 is not one they could have had any hand in. In fact, Baillie 
may be said to have been printed on that occasion, but not in any true 
sense edited at all. The quasi-editor, who keeps himself entirely hidden 
in the back-ground, is guessed to have been one “ Mr. Robert Aiken, 
schoolmaster of Anderton,’—honor to his poor shadow of a name! He 
went over Baillie’s manuscripts in such fashion as he could; “ omitted 
many letters on private affairs ;” copied those on public matters, better or 
worse; and prefixing some brief, vague “ Memoir of Baillie,’ gathered 
out of the general wind, sent his work through the press, very much as it 
liked to go. Thanks to him, poor man, for doing so much ; not blame 
that, in his meager garret, he did not do more! But it is to be admitted, 
few books were ever sent forth in a more helpless condition. The very 
printer’s errors are numerous. Note or comment there is none whatever, 
and here and there some such was palpably indispensable ; for Baillie, in 
the hurry of his written babblement, is wont to designate persons and 
things, often enough, in ways which Spang and the world would indeed 
understand at the time, but which now only critics and close investigators 
can make out. The narrative, watery, indistinct, flowing out in vague 
diffusion, at the first and best, fades now too frequently into the enigmatic, 
and stagnates in total obscuration if some little note be not added. Whom 
does the letter-writer, in his free and easy speed, intend to designate by 
such phrases as “ his Lordship,” “ the Lord Marquis,” his Grace, precious 
Mr. David, the Reverend Mr. H., of N.? An editor ought to tell ; and 
has not tried there to do it. Far from doing it, he has even mistaken 
some of the initials themselves, and so left the natural dimness changed 
into Egyptian dark. Read in this poor Anderton edition, Baillie, in many 
passages, produces the effect, not of a painting, even of the hugest sign- 
post painting, but of a monstrous, foamy smear, resemblance of no crea- 
ted thing whatever. Additional outlays of patience become requisite, and 
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will not always suffice. It is an enigma you might long guess over, did 
not perhaps indolence and healthy instincts premonish you that, when 
you had it, the secret wouid be worth little. 

To all which unhappy qualities we are to add, that this same edition 
of 1775 had, in late times, become in the highest degree difficult to get 
hold of! In English libraries it never much abounded, nor in the Eng- 
lish book-markets ; its chief seat was always its native one. But of late, 
as would seem, what copies there were, the growing interest of whatso- 
ever related to the heroes of the civil war had altogether absorbed. Most 
interesting to hear what an eye-witness, even a stupid eye-witness, if 
honest, will say of such matters! The reader that would procure him- 
self a Baillie to pore over, was lucky. The price in old-book shops here 
in London had risen, if by rare chance any copy turned up, to the exorbi- 
tancy of two guineas ! 

And now, under these circumstances, the Bannatyne Club, a private 
reunion of men who devote themselves expressly to the rescue and re- 
printing of scarce books and manuscripts, with or without much value, 
very wisely determined to re-edit Baillie; first, for their own private be- 
hoof; and secondly, as is their wise wont in some cases, and as in every 
case is easy for them (the types being already all set, and the printer’s 
“ composition” accomplished, as it were, gratis), for the behoof of the 
public that will buy. Very wisely, too, they appointed for this task their 
honorary secretary, the keeper of the Edinburgh Signet Library, Mr. Da- 
vid Laing, a gentleman well known for his skill in that province of things. 
Two massive octavos, in round legible type, are accordingly here; a third 
and last is to follow in a few months; and so Baillie’s “ Letters and Jour- 
nals,” finally in right reading condition, becomes open, on easy terms, to 
whoever has concern in it. Tn right reading condition ; for notes and all 
due marginal guidances, such as we desiderated above, are furnished ; the 
text is rectified by collation of three several MSS., among others, Baillie’s 
own, of the “evil handwriting” of which an appalling fac-simile gives 
evidence ; the various letters relating to private affairs are not excluded 
in this edition, but wisely introduced and given in full, as deserving their 
re and ink perhaps better than the average. On the other hand, pub- 
ic papers, if easily accessible elsewhere, are withheld, and a reference 
given to the Rushworth, Hardwicke, Thurloe, or other such collection, 
where they already stand ; if not easily accessible, they are printed here 
in appendixes; and indeed not they only, but many more not copied by 
Baillie, some of them curious enough, which the editor’s resources and 
long acquaintance with the literature of Scotch history have enabled him 
to offer. This is the historical description, origin, and genesis of these 
two massive octavos named “ Baillie’s Letters and Journals,” published 
by the Bannatyne Club, which now lie before us; thus are they, and 
thence did they come into the world. 

It remains now only to be added, critically as well as historically, 
that Mr. Laing, according to all appearance, has exhibited his usual in- 
dustry, sagacity, correctness in this ease, and done his work well. The 
notes are brief, illuminative, ever in the right place; and, what we will 
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raise withal, not over-plenteous, not more of them than needed, Nothing 
is easier than for an antiquarian editor to seize too eagerly any chance or 
pretext for pouring out his long-bottled antiquarian lore, and drowning 
his text, instead of refreshing and illustrating it; a really criminal pro- 
ceeding! This, we say, the present editor has virtuously forborne. A 
good | index, a tolerable biography, are to be looked for, according to 
promise, in the third volume. Baillie will then stand on his shelves, ac- 
cessible, in good reading condition: a fact which, since it is actually a 
fact, may with propriety enough be published in this journal, and in any 
and all other journals or methods, as widely as the world and its wants 
and ways will allow. 

We have no thought here of going much into criticism of Baillie or 
his book; still less of entering at all on that enormous Business he and it 
derive their interest from,—that enormous Whirlpool on which, the foun- 
tains of the great deep suddenly breaking up, the pacific, broad-based 
minister sees himself Jaunched forth from Kilwinning kirk, and set sailing, 
and epistolizing! The book has become curious to us, and the man curi- 
ous; much more so ona riper acquaintance than they were at first. 
Nevertheless our praise of him, hearty enough in its kind, must on all sides 
be hmited. To the general, especially to the uninformed or careless reader, 
it will not be safe to promise much ready entertainment from this book. 
Entertainment does lie in it, both amusement and instruction do; but 
rather for the student than the careless reader. Poor Baillie is no epic 
singer or speaker,—the more is the pity! His book is like the hasty, 
breathless, confused tad/c of a man, looking face to face on that great whirl 
of things. A wiser man—would have talked more wisely! But, on the 
whole, this man too has a living heart, a seeing pair of eyes; above all, 
he is clearly a veracious man; tells Spang and you the truest he has got 
to tell in such a bustling hurry as his. Veracious in word ; and we might 
say, what is a much rarer case, veracious in thought too; for he harbors 
no malignity, perverse hatred, purposes no wrong against any man or 
thing; and indeed, at worst, is of so transparent a nature, all readers can 
discern at all times where his bias lies, and make due allowance for that. 

Truly, it is pity the good man had not been a little wiser, had not 
shown a little more of the epic gift in writing ; we might then have had, 
as in some clear mirror, or swift contemporaneous Daguerreotype delinea- 
tor, a legible living picture of that great time, as it looked and was! 
But, alas, no soul of a man is altogether such a mirror; the highest soul 
is only approximately, and still at a great distance, such. Besides, we 
are always to remember, poor Baillie wrote not for us at all; but for 
Spang and the Presbytery of Irvine, with no eye to us! What of picture 
there is, amid such vaporous, mazy indistinctness, or indeed quite turbu- 
lent, weltering dislocation and confusion, must be taken as a godsend. 
The man gazes as he can, reports as he can. His words flowing out 
bubble-bubble, full of zealous broad-based vehemence, can rarely be said 
to make a picture ; though on rare occasions he does pause, and with dis- 
tinctness, nay with a singular felicity, give some stroke of one. But 
rarely in his loquacious haste has he taken time to detect the real articu- 
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lation and structure of the matter he is talking of,—where it begins, ends, 
what the real character and purport, the real aspect of it is; how shall 
he in that case, by any possibility, make a portrait of it? He talks with 
breathless loquacity, with adipose vehemence, about it and about it. Nay, 
such lineaments of it as he has discovered and mastered, or begun to dis- 
cover (for the man is by no means without an eye, could he have taken time 
to look), he, scrawling without limit to Spang, uses not the smallest dili- 
gence to bring out on the surface, or separate from the as yet chaotic, un- 
discovered ; he leaves them weltering at such depth as they happen to 
lie at. A picture does struggle in him ; but in what state of development 
the reader can guess. As the image of a real object may do, shadowed 
in some huge, frothy, ever-agitated vortex or deluge,—ever-agitated cal- 
dron, boiling, bubbling, with fat vehemence ! 

Yet this too was a thing worth having ; what talk, what babblement, 
the minister of rural Kilwinning, brought suddenly in sight of that great 
World-transaction, will audibly emit from him. Here it is, fresh and fresh, 
—after two centuries of preservation: how that same enormous whirl! pool, 
of a British nation all torn from its moorings, and set in conflict and self- 
conflict, represents itself, from moment to moment, in the eyes of this 
shrewd-simple, zealous, yet broad-bottomed, rest-loving man. On the 
whole, i there not, to the eager student of history, something at once 
most attractive and yet most provoking in all Memoirs by a Contemporary ? 
Contemporaneous words by an eye-witness are like no other. For every 
man who sees with eyes is, approximately or else afar off—either ap- 
proximately and in some faint degree decipherable, or too far off, alto- 
gether undecipherable, and as if vacant and blank,—the miraculous Da- 
guerreotype-mirror, above mentioned, of whatever thing transacts itself 
before him. No shadow of it but left some trace in him, decipherable or 
undecipherable. The poor soul had, lying in it, a far stranger alchemy 
than that of the electric-plates ; a living memory, namely, an intelligence, 
better or worse. Words by an eye-witness! You have there the words 
which a son of Adam, looking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest for 
depicturing it. Strange to consider: 7, the very phenomenon itself, does 
stand depictured there, though under such inextricable obscurations, short- 
comings, perversions,—fatally eclipsed from us forever; for we cannot 
read it; the traces are so faint, confused, as good as non-extant to our 
organs: the light was so unfavorable,—the electric-plate was so extreme- 
ly bad. Alas, you read a hundred autograph holograph letters, signed 
‘“‘ Charles Rex,” with the intensest desire to understand Charles Rex, to 
know what Charles Rex was, what he had in his eye at that moment ; 
and to no purpose. The summary of the whole hundred autographs is 
vacuity, inanity ; like the moaning of winds through desert places, through 
damp empty churches; what the writer did actually mean, the thing he 
then thought of, the thing he then was, remain forever hid from you. No 
answer; only the ever-moaning, gaunt, unsyilabled woo-woo of wind in 
empty churches! Most provoking, a provocation as of Tantalus; for 
there is not a word written there but stands like a kind of window through 
which a man might see, or feels as if he might see, a glimpse of the 
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whole matter. Not a jolt in those crabbed angular sentences, nay not a 
twirl in that cramp penmanship, but is significant of all you seek. Had 
a man but intellect enough,—which, alas, no man ever had, and no angel 
ever had,—how would the blank become a picture all legible! The 
doleful, unsyllabled woo-woo of church-winds had become intelligible, 
cheering articulation ; that tragic, fatal-looking, peak-bearded individual, 
“ your constant assured friend, Charles Rex,” were no longer an enigma 
and chimera to you! With intellect enough,—alas, yes it were all easy 
then; the very signing of his name were then physiognomical enough of 
him ! 

Or, descending from such extreme heights and rarefactions,-—where, 
in truth, human nature cannot long breathe with satisfaction—may we not 
here deduce once more the humble practical inference, How extremely 
incumbent it is on every reader to read faithfully with whatever of intel- 
lect he has ; on every writer, in like manner, to exert himself, and write 
his wisest? Truly the man who says, still more who writes, a wise word 
on any object he has seen with his eyes, or otherwise come to know and 
be master of, the same is a benefactor to all men. He that writes unwise 
words, again,—especially if on any great, ever-memorable object, which 
in this manner catches him up, so to speak, and keeps him memorable 
along with it,—is he not the indisputablest malefactor? Yes; though 
unfortunately there is no bailiff to collar him for it, and give him forty 
stripes save one; yet, if he could do better, and has not done it,—yes! 
Shall stealing the money of a man bea crime; and stealing the time and 
brains of innumerable men, generation after generation of men, be none ? 
For your tenebrific criminal has fixed himself on some great object, and 
cannot perhaps be forgotten for centuries; one knows not when he will 
be entirely forgotten! He, for his share, has not brought light into the 
world according to his opportunity, but darkness; he is ason of Nox, has 
treacherously deserted to the side of Chaos, Nox, and Erebus; strength- 
ening, perpetuating, so far as lay in him, the reign of prolixity, vacuity, 
vague confusion, or in one word, of stupidity and misknowledge on this 
earth! A judicious Reviewer,—in a time when the “ abolition of capital 
punishments” makes such progress in both hemispheres,—would not will- 
ingly propose a new penalty of death ; but in any reasonable practical 
suggestion, as of a bailiff and forty stripes save one, to be doubled in case 
of relapse, and to go on doubling in rigid geometric progression till amend- 
ment ensued, he will cheerfully concur. 

But to return. The above considerations do not, it is clear, apply 
with any stringency to poor Baillie ; whose intellect, at best, was never 
an epic one; whose opportunities, good as they look, were much marred 
by circumstances; above all, whose epistolary performance was moder- 
ately satisfactory to Spang! We are to repeat that he has an intellect, 
and a most lively, busy one of its kind; that he is veracious, what so few 
are. If the cursory reader do not completely profit by him, the student 
of history will prosper better. But in this, as in all cases, the student 
of history must have patience. Everywhere the student of history has to 
pass his probation, his apprenticeship ; must first, with painful persever- 
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ance, read himself into the century he studies,—which naturally differs 
much from our century ; wherein, at first entrance, he will find all manner 
of things, the ideas, the personages, and their interests and aims, foreign 
and unintelligible to him. He as yet knows nobody, can yet care for 
nobody, completely understand nobody. He must read himself into it, 
we say ; make himself at home, and acquainted in that repulsive foreign 
century. Acquaintance once made, all goes smoother and smoother ; 
even the hollow-sounding “ constant assured friend Charles Rex” im- 
proves somewhat; how much more this headlong, warm-hearted, blun- 
dering, babbling, “sagacious jolterhead” of a Baillie! For there is a 
real worth in him, spite of its strange guise ; something of the Boswell ; 
rays of clear genial insight, sunny illumination, which alternate curiously 
with such babblement, oily vehemence, confused hallucination, and sheer 
floundering platitude! An incongruous, heterogeneous man ; so many in- 
consistencies, al] united in a certain prime-element of most turbid, but 
genuine and fertile radical warmth. 

Poor Baillie! The daily tattle of men, as the air carried it two hun- 
dred years ago, becomes audible again in those pages: an old dead time, 
seen alive again, as through a glass darkly. Those hasty chaotic records 
of his, written down off band from day to day, are worth reading. They 
produce on us something like the effect of a contemporaneous daily news- 
paper; more so than any other record of that time ; much more than any 
of the Mercuries, “ Britannic,” “ Aulic,” “ Rustic,” which then passed as 
newspapers, but which were in fact little other than dull-hot objurgatory 
pamphlets,—grown cold enough now. Baillie is the true newspaper ; he 
is to be used and studied like one. Taken up in this way, his steamy in- 
distinctness abates, as our eye gets used to the steamy scene he lives in ; 
many a little trait discloses itself, where at first mere vacant confusion was 
discernible. Once familiar to the time, we find the old contemporaneous 
newspaper, which seemed mere waste paper, a rather interesting docu- 
ment. Nay, as we said, the Kilwinning minister himself by degrees gets 
interesting ; for there is a strange homely worth in him, loveable and lu- 
dicrous; a strange mass of shrewd simplicities, naiveties, blundering in- 
genuities, and of right wholesome vitalities withal. Many-tinted trace- 
ries of Scotch humors, such as a Galt, a Scott, or a Smollett might have 
rejoiced over, lie in this man, unobliterated by the Covenant and all dis- 
tance of time. How interesting to descry, faintly developed, yet there 
and recognisable through the depths of two dead centuries, and such dense 
garnitures and dialects all grown obsolete, the indubitablest traits of Scotch 
human-nature, redolent of the “ West country,” of the kindly “ Salt mar- 
ket,” even as this day still sees it and lovingly laughs over it! Rubicund 
broad lineaments of a Nicol Jarvie, sly touches, too, of an Andrew Fair- 
service ; nay sputterings, on occasion, of the tindery tragic fire of an adust 
Lieutenant Leshmahago,—fat as this man is, and of a pacific profession! 
We could laugh much over him, and Jove him much, this good Baillie; 
but have not time at present. We will point out his existence; advise 
all persons who have a call that way to read that same “ contemporaneous 
newspaper” of his with attention and thanks. We give it small praise 
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when we say, there is perhaps no book of that period which will, in the 
end, better reward the trouble of reading. Alas, to those unfortunate 
persons who have sat, for long periods, obstinately incurring the danger 
of locked-jaw, er suspension at least of all the thinking faculties, in stub- 
born perusal of Whitelocke, Heylin, Prynne, Burton, Lilburn, Laud, and 
Company,—all flat, boundless, dead and dismal, as an Irish bog,—such 
praise will not seem too promissory ! 

But it is time to let Baillie speak a little for himself; readers, both 
cursory and studious, will then judge a little for themselves. We have 
fished up, from much circumambient indistinctness and embroiled babble- 
ment, a lucid passage or two. Take first that clear vision, made clear to 
our eyes also, of the Scotch encamped in warlike array under Field- 
Marshal Alexander Lesley, that “ old little crooked soldier,” on the slopes 
of Dunse Law, in the sunny days of 1639. Readers are to fancy that the 
flight of Jenny Geddes’s stool, which we named a cardinal movement (as 
wrongs long compressed do but require some slight fugling-signal), has 
set all Scotland into uproar and violent gesticulations ; the first slight 
stroke of a universal battle and wrestle, with all weapons, on the part of 
all persons, for the space of twenty years or so,—one of the ater strokes 
of which severed a king’s head off! That there were flockings of men to 
Edinburgh, and four “ Tables” (not for dining at) set up. That there 
have been National Covenants, General Assemblies, royal commissioners ; 
royal proclamations not a few, with protests of equal number; much in- 
effectual proclaiming, and protesting, and vociferating; then, gradually, 
private “drillings in Fife” and other shires; then public calling forth of 
the “twelfth penny,” of the “fourth fencible man;” Dutch arms from 
Holland, Scotch officers from Germany,—not to speak of commissariat- 
stores, thrifty “ webs of harding” { canvas) drawn “ from the good wives 
of Edinburgh” by eloquent pulpit-appeals “ of Mr. Harry Rollock :’— 
and so, finally, this is what we discern on the pleasant conical Hill of 
Dunse, in the summer weather of 1639. For, as Baillie says, “ they might 
see now that before we would be roasted with a slow fire, by the hands of 
churchmen who keeped themselves far aback from the same, we were 
resolved to make a bolt through the reek, and try to get a grip of some 
of those who had first kindled the fire, and still laid fuel to it,—and try if 
we could cast them in the midst of it, to taste if that heat was pleasant 
when it came near their own skins!” Proper enough ;—and lo, ac- 
cordingly : 


This our march did much affray the English camp: Dunse Law was 
in sight, within six or seven miles; for they lay in pavilions some two 
miles above Berwick, on the other side of Tweed, in a fair plain along 
the river. The king himself, beholding us through a prospect (spy-glass), 
did conjecture us to be sixteen or eighteen thousand men}; but at one 
time we were above twenty thousand. 

it would have done you good to have casten your eyes athort our 
brave and rich Hill, as oft | did, with great contentment and joy. Forl 
(quoth the wren) was there among the rest; being chosen preacher by 
the gentlemen of our shire, who came late with my Lord of Eglicton. 
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I furnished to half a dozen of good fellows muskets and pikes, and to my 
boy a broadsword. I carried, myself, as the fashion was, a sword and a 
couple of Dutch pistols at my saddle; but, I promise, for the offence of 
no man except a robber in the way; for it was our part to pray and 
preach for the encouragement of our countrymen, which I did, to my 
power, most cheerfully. Our Hill was garnished on the top, towards 
the south and east, with our mounted cannon; well near to the number 
of forty, great and smal]. Our regiments lay on the sides of the Hill, 
almost round about: the place was not a mile in circle ; a pretty round, 
rising in a declivity, without steepness, to the height of a bow-shot; on 
the top, somewhat plain; about a quarter of a mile in length, and as 
much in breadth; as | remember, capable of tents for forty thousand 
men. ‘The crowners* lay in kennous (canvas) lodges, high and wide ; 
their captains about them in lesser ones ; the sojours about, all in huts 
of timber covered with divot (¢urf) or straw. Our crowners, for the 
most part, were noblemen: Rothes, Lindsay, Sinclair had among them 
two full regiments at least, from Fife; Balearras a horse-troop ; Loudon, 
etc. etc. Our captains were mostly barons, or gentlemen of good note ; 
our lieutenants, almost all, sojours who had served over sea in good 
charges. Every company had flying at the captain’s tent door a brave 
new color, with the Scottish arms, and this ditton, For Christ’s Crown 
and Covenant, in golden letters. 

The councils of war were keeped daily in the Castle of Dunse ; the 
ecclesiastic meetings in Rothes’s large tent. Lesley the general, and 
Baillie his lieutenant, came nightly on their horses for the setting of the 
watch. Our sojours were all lusty and full of courage ; the most of 
them stout young ploughmen; great cheerfulness in the face of all. 
The only difficulty was to get them dollars or two the man, for their 
voyage from home and the time they entered on pay: for among our 
Perr money at any time, not to say then, used to be very scarce. 

e were much obliged to the town of Edinburgh for monies: Harry 
Rollock, by his sermons, moved them to shake out their purses; the 
arners of Non-covenanters, especially of James Maxwell and my 
Lee Winton, gave us plenty of wheat. One of our ordinances was to 
seize on the rents of Non-covenanters,—ane helpful ordinance, so far as 
it went. 

Our sojours grew in experience of arms, in courage, in favor, daily: 
every one encouraged the other; the sight of the nobles and their be- 
loved pastors daily raised their hearts. The good sermons and prayers, 
morning and even, under the roof of Heaven, to which their drums did 
call them for bells ; the remonstrances, very frequent, of the goodness of 
their cause, of their conduct (guidance) hitherto by a hand clearly divine ; 
also Lesley his skill and fortune,—made them all so resolute for battle 
as could be wished. We were feared (afraid) that emulation among our 
nobles might have done harm when they should be met in the fields ; 
but such was the wisdom and authority of that old little crooked sojour, 
that all, with ane incredible submission, from the beginning to the end, 








* Crowner, coroner, and (to distinguish this oflicer from him who holds the 
inquests), corvnal, which last is still intrinsically our pronunciation of the word 
now spelt colunel. 
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gave over themselves to be guided by him, as if he had been Great Soly- 
man. He keeped daily, in the Castle of Dunse, ane honorable table : for 
the nobles and strangers, with himself; for the gentlemen waiters, there- 
after ata long side-table. I had the honor, by accident, one day to be 
his chaplain at table, on his lefi hand. ‘The fare was as became a gen- 
eral in time of war: not so curious by far as Arundel’s, in the English 
camp, to our nobles; but ye know that the English sumptuosity, both 
in war and peace, is despised by all their neighbors,—dursten poke-pud- 
dings of Englishers, whose daily care is to dine, not wisely but too well! 

But had ye lent your ear in the morning, or especially at even, and 
heard in the tents the sound of some singing psalms, some praying, and 
some reading scripture, ye would have been refreshed. True, there was 
swearing, and cursing, and brawling, in some quarters: but we hoped, 
if our camp had been a little settled, to have gotten some way for these 
misorders; for all, of any fashion, did regret, and all did promise to 
contribute their best endeavors for helping all abuses. For myself, 1 
never found my mind in better temper than it was all the time frae I 
came from home, till my head was again homeward; for 1 was as a man 
who had taken my leave from the world, and was resolved to die in that 
service without return. I found the favor of God shining upon me; and 
a sweet, meek, yet strong and vehement spirit leading me, all along. 
But, alas! | was no sooner on my way westward, after the conclusion of 
peace, than my old security returned.* 


This is the Scotch encampment on the Hill of Dunse; King Charles 
looking at it through a spy-glass, not without interest, from the plain 
above Berwick on the other side of the river. Could he have discovered 
the Reverend Robert Baillie riding thither from Kilwinning, girt with 
sword and Dutch pistols, followed by the five or six rough characters 
whom he had laid out hard cash to furnish with muskets and pikes, and to 
what a dreadful pitch the mind of the pacific broad-based man had now 
got itself screwed, resolute “to die on that service without return,”’— 
truly, this also might have been illuminative for his Majesty! Heavy 
Baillie was an emblem of heavy Scotland, in the rear of which lay heavy 
England. But, “ our sweet Prince” discerned only the surfaces of things. 
The mean peddling details hid from him, as they still do from so many, 
the essential great meaning of the matter; and he thought and still again 
thought, that the rising up of a million men, to assert that they were 
verily men with souls, and not automatons with wires, was some loud- 
sounding pettiness, some intrigue,—to be dealt with by intriguing. Here- 
in he fundamentally mistook ; mis-saw,—and so mis-went, poor Prince, in 
all manner of ways: to the front of Whitehall ultimately ! 

But let us now, also through a kind of dim peta RG cast a far-off 
look into the domesticities of Baillie; let us glance, namely, through certain 


* We have used the freedom to modernise Baillie’s spelling a little; about 
which, “as he could never fix,” says Mr. Laing, * on any constant way of spell- 
ing his own name,” there need not be much delicacy; we also endeavor to 
improve his punctuation, etc., here and there; but will nowhere in the least 
alter his sense. 
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of these paper-missives, into that ancient manse of Kilwinning ; all van- 
ished now, to the last stone of it, long since; swallowed in the depths 
of edacious Time. The reader shall also see a journey to Town done on 
ponies, along the course of what is now the Great North-eastern Railway, 
working with so much more velocity by steam ! 

The “ Treaty of Berwick,” fruit of that Dunse-Law expedition of the 
Scotch people, has soon issued again in proclamations, in “ papers burnt 
by the hangman ;” and then in a new Scotch armament, lodged, this 
time, not on Dunse Hill, with uncertain monies from Mr. Harry Rollock, 
but, by a bold movement through the Tyne at Newburn, safely in the 
town of Newcastle, with eight hundred pounds a-day from the northern 
counties : whereupon follows a new “ Treaty of Rippon,’’—fit also to be 
burnt by the hangman by and by. Baillie rejoices somewhat in the milk and 
honey of these northern counties, comparatively a fat, productive land. The 
heroic man, girt again with Dutch pistols, innocuous except to thieves, had 
made his will before departing on these formidable expeditions: “ It will 
be my earnest desire,” thus wills he, “that my wife be content with the 
annual-rent of seven thousand werk (Scols) from what is first and readiest, 
and that she quit judicially what further she could crave by her very sub- 
dolous contract”—sutdolous contract, ] say, though not of her making ; 
which she should quit. “ What then remains, let it be employed for her 
children’s education and profit. I would give to Robert five thousand 
merk, if he quit his heirship; the rest to be equally divided betwixt Harrie 
and Lillie. Three hundred merk to be distribute presently among the 
poor of the parish of Kilwinning, at sight of the session.” All] this we 
omit, and Jeave behind us in a state of comfortable fixity ;—being bound 
now on a new mission : to the new Parliament (which will one day be- 
come a Long Parliament) just sitting down at present. Read these select 
fractions of letters “to Mrs. Baillie at Kilwinning,’ dated November, 
1640, on the road to London: 


My Heart,—I wrote to thee from Edinburgh ; also, from Kelso, to Mr. 
Claud, suspecting thy absence from home. I wrote to thee likewise 
here, in Newcastle, on Saturday last. Since, 1 thank God, I have been 
very weel, as thy heart could wish, and all my company. 

Yesternight the committee sent for me, and told me of their desire I 
should go to London with the commissioners. I made sundry difficul- 
ties; which partly they answered, and partly took to their consideration 
till thisday. But now, at our presbytery after sermon, both our nuble- 
men and ministers in one voice thought meet that not only Mr. Alexan- 
der Henderson, but also Mr. Robert Blair, Mr. George Gillespie, and I, 
should all three, for divers ends, go to London; Mr. Robert Blair to sat- 
isfy the minds of many in England who Jove the way of New England 
(Independency) better than that of Presbyteries in our Church ; I for the 
convincing of that prevalent faction (4rminian Episcopals) against 
which I have written ; Mr. Gillespie for the crying down of the English 
ceremonies, on which he has written ; and al! four of us to preach, by 
turns, to our commissioners in their house; which is the custom of 
divers noblemen at court, and was our practice all the time of the con- 
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ference at Rippon. We mind to Durham, God willing, to-morrow ; and 
other twelve miles on Saturday, to Darntoun (Darli: gton), there to stay 
all Sunday, where we hope to hear, before we cross the Tees on Monday, 
how things are like to frame in the English Parliament. Loudon is 
fashed with a defluxion ; he will stay here till Monday, and come on as 
health serves, journey or post. 

They speak here of the prentices pulling down the High-Commission 
house at London; of General King’s landing, with six or seven thou- 
sand Danes, in the mouth of the Thames, near London. We wish it 
were so; but we take it, and many things more you will hear, for 
clatters. 

My Heart, draw near to God; neglect not thy prayers morning and 
evening with thy servants, as God will help thee ; read and pray, beside 
that, in private. Put Robto the school; teach him and Harrie both some 
little beginnings of God’s fear; have a care of my little Lillie. I pray 
thee write to me howthou and they are. Thy awne, R. Baillie. (New- 
castle, 5 November, 1640.) 

My Heart,—Thou sees I slip no occasion. I wrote to thee yester- 
night from Newcastle; this night 1 am in Durham, very weel, rejoicing 
in God’s good providence. 

After | closed my letters, my boy Jamie was earnest to go with me ; 
so, notwithstanding of my former resolution to send him home, | was 
content to take him. I spake to the General, and put in his name, as my 
man, in the safe-conduct. But, when | was to loup on (to mount horse), 
he failed me, and would go no farther! 1 could not strive then; I gave 
him his leave, anda dollar to carry him home. His folly did me great 
wrong; for if | should have gone back to bespeak ane other, I would 
have lossed my company: so without troubling myself, | went forward 
with my company, manless. But, behold the gracious providence of my 
God: as I enter in Durham, one of my old scholars, a preacher in Colo- 
nel Ramsay’s regiment of horse, meets with me before | light ; will have 
me to his chamber ; gives me his chamber, stable, servant, a cup of sack, 
and all courtesy ; gets me a religious youth, a trooper, ready witha 
good horse, to go with me to London. Major-General Baillie makes me, 
and all the Commissioners that were there, sup with him, and gives the 
youth his leave to go with me. Mr. Archibald Johnston assures me for 
his charges, as well as my own. So my man James’s foolish unthankful- 
ness is turned about for my ten times better provision: I take this for a 
presage and ane erles (earnest) of God’s goodness towards me all this 
voyage. 

We hope that Loudon’s defluxion shall not hinder him to take jour- 
ney on Tuesday. The morrow we intend but one other post to Darling- 
ton, and there stay till the Great Seal (our safe-conduct) come to us. 
The Lord be with thee and my babies, and all my flock and friends.— 
Thy awne, R. Baillie. (Durham, 6 November, Friday.) 

My Heart,—I know thou does now long to hear from me. I wrote 
to thee on Saturday was eight days [dated Friday], from Durham. ‘That 
day we went to Darlington, where Mr. Alexander Henderson and Mr. 
Robert Blair did preach to us on Sunday. At supper on Sunday, the 
post, with the Great Seal of England for our safe-conduct, came to us ; 
with the Ear! of Bristol’s letter to Loudon, entreating us to make haste. 
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On Monday we came, before we lighted, to Boroughbridge, twenty- 
five miles. On Tuesday we rode three short posts by Ferrybridge to 
Doncaster.* There I was content to buy a bobbin waistcoat. On 
Wednesday we came another good journey to Newark-on-Trent, where 
we caused Dr. Moyslie sup with us. On Thursday we came to Stam- 
ford ; on Friday to Huntingdon ; on Saturday to Ware ; here we rested 
the Sabbath, and heard the minister, after we were warned of the end of 
the service, preach two good sermons,—the service once well over, one 
gets notice, finds the sermons very fair! 

On Monday morning we came that twenty miles to London before 
sun-rising ;+ all well, horse and man, as we could wish ; divers merchants 
and their servants with us on little naigs; the way extremely foul 
and deep. Our journeys being so long and continued, and sundry of us 
unaccustomed with travel, we took it for God’s singular goodness that all 
of us were so preserved : none in the company held better out than I and 
my man, and our little noble naigs. From Kilwinning to London | did 
not so much as stumble: this is the fruit of your prayers. I was also 
all the way full of courage, and comforted with the sense of God’s pres- 
ence with my spirit. We were at great expenses on the road. ‘Their 
inns are all like palaces ; no wonder they extorse their guests: for three 
meals, coarse enough, we would pay, together with our horses, sixteen 
or seventeen pound sterling. Some three dish of creevishes (écrivisses), 
like little partans (miniature lobsters), two-and-forty shillings sterling.— 
Save us!—We lodge here in the Common Garden (Covent Garden) ; our 
house-mails (rent) every week above eleven pound sterling. ‘The city is 
desirous we should lodge with them; so to-morrow | think we must 
flit. 

All things here go as our heart could wish. The Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Strafford) came but on Monday to town, late ; on ‘Tuesday, rested ; 
on Wednesday, came to Parliament ; but, ere night, he was caged. In- 
tolerable pride and oppression cry to heaven for vengeance. 

‘Tuesday here was a fast; Mr. Blair and I preached to our Commis- 
sioners at home, for we had no clothes for outgoing. Many ministers 
used greater freedom than ever here was heard of. Episcopacy itself 
beginning to be cried down, and a Covenant cried up, and the freer 
to be scorned. The town of London and a world of men mind to pre- 
sent a petition, which | have seen, for the abolition of bishops, deans, 
and all their appurtenances. It is thought good to delay till the Parlia- 
meut have pulled down Canterbury (Laud) and some prime bishops, 
which they mind to do so soon as the King has a little digested the bit- 
terness of his Lieutenant’s censure. Huge things are here in working ; 
the mighty hand of God be about this great work! We hope this shall 
be the joyful harvest of the tears that, these many years, have been sown 
in these kingdoms. All here are weary of bishops.—R. Baillie. (London, 
18 November, 1640.) 





* “Perribrig, Toxford, and Duncaster,” Baillie writes here; confusing the 
matter in his memory; putting Tuxford north of Doncaster, instead of south and 


subsequent. 
t Sunrise on the 16th of November. 
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Weary of bishops, indeed ; and “ creevishes” at such a price; and the 
Lord Lieutenant Strafford caged, and Canterbury to be pulled down, and 
everywhere a mighty drama pone on: and thou, meanwhile, my Heart, 
put Rob to the school, give Harry and him some beginnings of wisdom, 
mind thy prayers, quit sobdolous contracts, “ have a care of my little 
Lillie!” Poor little Lilas Baillie; tottering about there, with her foolish 
glad tattlement, with her laughing eyes, in drugget or other homespun 
frock, and antiquarian bib and tucker, far off in that old manse of Kilwin- 
ning! But she grew to be tall enough, this little Lillie, and a mother, 
and a grandmother; and one of her grandsons was Henry Home Lord 
Kaimes ;* whose memorial, and Lillie’s, is still in this earth ! 

Greatly the most impressive of all the scenes Baillie witnessed in that 
mighty drama going on everywhere, was the trial of Strafford. A truly 
impressive, momentous scene ; on which Rushworth has gathered a huge 
volume, and then and since many men have written much; wherein, nev- 
ertheless, several features would have been Jost, had not the minister of 
Kilwinning, with his rustic open heart and seeing eyes, been there. It is 
the best scene of all he has painted, or hastily sign-painted, plastered, and 
daubed. With careful industry, fishing as before from wide wastes of dim 
embroilment, Jet us snatch here and there a luminous fragment, and ad- 
just them as is best possible ; and therewith close our contemporaneous 
newspaper. Baillie’s report, of immense length and haste, is to the Pres- 
bytery of Irvine, and dated May, 1641. We give two earlier fractions 
first, from letters to Mrs. Baillie. Strafford, on that fasting Tuesday, 
when the pulpits were so loud against bishops, was reposing from fatigues 
of travel. On the morrow he repaired to his place in Parliament, nothing 
doubting ; “ but ere night he was caged :” 


Wednesday, 17 November, 1640.—The Lower House closed their 
doors ; the Speaker keeped the keys till his accusation was concluded. 
Thereafter Mr. Pym went up, with a number at his back, to the Higher 
House ; and in a short pretty speech, did, in name of the Lower House, 
and in name of the Commons of all England, accuse Thomas Ear) of 
Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of high treason, and required his 
person to be arrested till probation might be heard. And so Pym and 
his train withdrew ; and thereupon the Lords began to consult on that 
strange and unexpected motion. 

The word goes in haste to the Lord Lieutenant where he was with 
the King. With speed he comes to the House; he calls loudly at the 
door; James Maxwell, Keeper of the Black-rod, opens. His lordship, 
with a proud glooming countenance, makes towards his place at the 
board-head ; but at once many bid him void the House. So he is forced, 
in confusion, to go to the door till called again. Called again, he stands, 
but is commanded to kneel on his knees; after hearing their resolution, 
he offers to speak, but is commanded to be gone without a word. 

In the outer room, James Maxwell required him, as prisoner, to de- 
liver his sword; when he had gotten it, he cries with a loud voice for 





* Woodhouselee’s “ Life of Kaimes.” 
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his man “ to carry my Lord Lieutenant’s sword.” This done, he makes 


‘through a number of people towards his coach; all gazing, no man cap- 


ing to him, before whom,.that morning, the greatest of England would 
ae stood uncovered ; all crying, ‘“ What is the matter?” He said, 
“A small matter, [ warrant you.’ They replied, ‘“ Yes, indeed, high 
treason is a small matter !” 

Saturday, January 30, 1641.—The Lieutenant this day was sent for. 
He came from the tower by water, with a guard of musqueteers; the 
world wondering, and at his going out and coming in, shouting and 
cursing him to his face. 

Coming into the Higher House, his long charge, in many sheets of 
paper, was read to him. For a while he sat on his knees before the bar ; 
then after they caused him sit down at the bar, for it was eight o’clock 
before all was read. He craved a month to answer. 


May 4, 1641.—Reverend and dear brethren. * * The world 
now seeth that the delay is alone upon their side. Their constand at- 
tendance on Strafford is pretended to be the cause, and truly it is a great 
part of the reason why our business and all else has been so long sus- 
pended. Among many more, I have been ane assiduous assistant ; and 
therefore I will give you some account of what | have heard and seen in 
that most notable process. 

Westminster Hall is a room as long, as broad, if not more, than the 
outer house of the High Church at Glasgow, supposing the pillars were 
all removed. In the midst of it was erected a stage, like to that pre- 
pared for our Assembly at Glasgow, but much larger; taking up the 
breadth of the whole house from wall to wall, and of the length more 
than a third part. 

At the north end was set a throne for the king, a chair for the prince ; 
before it lay a large woolsack, covered with green, for my Lord Stew- 
ard, the Earl of Arundel ;* and then lower, two other woolsacks for my 
Lord Keeper and the Judges, with the rest of the Chancery, all in their 
red robes. Beneath this, a little table for four or five clerks of the Par- 
Jiament in their black gowns. Round about these, some forms covered 
with green frieze, whereon the earls and lords did sit in their red robes, 
of that same fashion, lined with the same white ermine skins, as you see 
the robes of our lords when they ride in Parliament at Edinburgh. The 
lords on their right sleeves have two bars of white skins ; the viscounts 
tw and ane half ;.the earls three ; the Marquess of Winchester three 
and ane half. England hath no more marquesses; and he but one late 
upstart creature of Queen Elizabeth’s. 

In front of these forms where the lords sit, is a bar covered with 
green. At ihe one end of it standeth the committee of eight or ten gen- 
tlemen appointed by the House of Commons to pursue (prosecute) ; at 
the midst there isa little desk, where the prisoner Strafford sits or 
stands as he pleaseth, together with his keeper, Sir William Balfour, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. At the back of this is another desk for Straf- 
ford’s four secretaries, who carry his papers, and assist him in writing 
and reading. At their side is a void for witnesses to stand. Behind 





* This is he of the Arundel Marbles: he went abroad next year. 
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them is a long desk, close to the wall of the room,* for Strafford’s coun- 
sel at law, some five or six able lawyers, who were not permitted to dis- 

ute in matter of fact, but questions of right, if any should be incident. 
This is the order of the House below on the floor; the same that is used 
daily in the House of Lords. 

Upon the two sides of the house, east and west, there arose a stage 
of eleven ranks of forms, the highest touching almost to the roof. Every 
one of these forms went from the one end of the room to the other, and 
contained about forty men. Thetwo highest were divided from the rest 
by a rail; and a rail cutted off from the rest, at every end, some seats. 
The gentlemen of the Lower House did sit within the rail; other per- 
sons without. Al] the doors were keeped very straitly with guards: we 
always behoved to be there a little after five inthe morning. My Lord 
Willoughby, Earl of Lindsey, Lord Chamberlain of England, ordered the 
House with great difficulty. James Maxwell, Black-rod, was great 
usher ; a number of other servant gentlemen and knights attended. We, 
by favor, got place within the rail, among the Commons. The house 
was full daily before seven. Against eight the Earl of Strafford came 
in his barge from the Tower, accompanied by the Lieutenant and a 
guard of musqueteers and halberdiers. ‘The Lords in their robes were 
set about eight ; the King was usually there half an hour before them. 

The King came not into his throne, for that would have marred the 
action ; for it is the order of England, that when the King appears, he 
speaks what he will, and no other speaks in his presence. But at the 
back of the throne there were two rooms on the two sides; in the one 
did Duke de Vanden, Duke de Vallet, and other French nobles sit; in 
the other the King, the Queen, Princess Mary, the Prince Elector, and 
some court ladies. The tirlies (aétices), that made them to be secret, 
the King brake down with his own hands; so they sat in the eye of all; 
but little more regarded than if they had been absent: for the pees sat 
all covered ; those of the Lower House, and all others except the French 
noblemen, sat uncovered when the Lords came, and notelse. A number 
of ladies were in boxes above the rails, for which they paid much money. 
It was daily the most glorious assembly the isle could afford, yet the 
gravity not such asl expected. Oft great clamor without about the 
doors: in the intervals, while Strafford was making ready for answers, 
the Lords got always to their feet, walked and clattered (chatted) ; the 
Lower House men, too, loud clattering. In such sessions, ten hours 
long, there was much public eating, not only of confections, but of flesh 
and bread ; bottles of beer and wine going thick from mouth to mouth, 
without cups; and all this in the King’s eye: yea, many but turned their 
back, and—(Good Heavens!)—through the forms they sat on. There 
was no outgoing to return; and oft the sitting was till two, three, or 
four o’clock. 


Strangely in this manner, no “ dignity of history” in the smallest ob- 
structing us, do we look, through these rough and ready Scotch words, 
through these fresh Kilwinning eyes, upon the very body of the old time, 
its form and pressure, its beer and wine bottles, its loud clattering and 





* Temporary wooden wall; from east to west, as Baillie counts the azimuths. 
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crowding. There it is, visually present: one feels as if, by an effort, one 
could hear it, handle it, speak with it. How different from the dreary 
vacuity of most “ philosophies teaching by experience” is the living pic- 
ture of the fact; such as even a Boswell or a Baillie can give, if, they 
will but honestly look! In spite of haste, we must continue a little fur- 
ther; catch a few more visualities : 


The first session was on Monday, March 22 (1641). All being set, 
as I have said, the Prince on a little chair at the side of the throne, the 
Chamberlain and Black-rod went and fetched in my Lord Strafford. He 
was always in the came suit of black, as if in dool. At the entry he 
gave a low courtesy ; proceeding a little, he gave a second ; when he 
came to his desk, a third ; ; then at the bar, the fore-face of his desk, he 
kneeled ; rising quickly, he saluted both sides of the House, and sat 
down. Some few of the Lords lifted their hats to him. This was his 
daily carriage. 

My Lord Steward, in a sentence or two, showed that the House of 
Commons bad accused the Earl of Strafford of high treason ; that he was 
there to answer; that they might manage their evidence as they thought 
meet. They thereupon desired one of their clerks to read their im- 
peachment. I sent you the printed copy long ago. The first nine arti- 
cles, being but generalities, were passed ; the twenty-eight of the farther 
impeachment were all read. The clerk’s voice was small ; and after 
the midst, being broken, was not heard by many. 

My Lord of Strafford was, in his answer, very large, accurate, and 
eloquent. A preamble, wherein, &c.: this he spoke; and then a long 
paper, of particular answers to the twenty-eight charges, was read. The 
reading of it took up large three hours. His friends were so wary that 
they made three clerks read by turns, that every one might hear. 

After all, Strafford craved leave to speak; but the day being so far 
spent, to two or three o'clock, he was refused ; ; and the Lord Steward 
adjourned the House till the morrow at eight. 

The second session, on Tuesday 23rd. The King and Queen and all 
being set as the day before, Mr. Pym had a long and eloquent oration, 
only against the preamble of Strafford’s answer, wherein he labored to— 
. . + The first witness, Sir Pierce Crosby, who— . 

When Pym had ended, the Earl required time, if it were ‘but to the 
morrow, to answer so heavy charges, many whereof were new. After 
debate pro and contra, one of the Lords spake of adjourning their 
House ; and pressed their privilege, that at the motion of any one Lord 
the House behoved to be adjourned. Sothe Lords did all retire to their 
own House above, and debated among themselves the question for a 
large half-hour. During their absence, though in the eye of the King, 
all fell to clattering, walking, eating, toying, but Strafford, in the midst 
of all the noise, was serious with his secretaries, conferring their notes, 
and writing. ‘The Lords returned; the Steward pronounced their de- 
cision: that the matters spoken being all of fact, and this only in an- 
swer to his own preamble, he should make an answer without any delay. 
So, without sign of repining, the Earl answered something to all had 
been said; instanced— 

Wednesday, 24th.—Mr. Maynard handled the first of the twenty- 
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eight articles, with witnesses, &c. In his reply, the Earl first required 
permission to withdraw and collect himself: this was refused: He 
made ane excellent answer. It were tedious to repeat all their quick 
passages. 

The third article, “That he would make the King’s little finger 
heavier than the loins of the law,” this was proven by sundry. Among 
others, Sir David Foulis, whom he had crushed, came to depose. He 
excepted against this witness, as one who had a quarrel with him. May- 
nard produced against him his own decree, subscribed by his own hand, 
that whereas Sir David had brought before Aim the same exception 
against a witness, he had decreed that a witness for the King and Com- 
monwealth must be received, notwithstanding any private quarrels. 
When he saw his own hand, he said no more, but in a jesting way, “ You 
are wiser, my Lord Steward, than to be ruled by any of my actions as 
patterns !” 


Or quitting all order of “sessions,” let us mark here and there, in 
“ this notable process,” a characteristic feature, as we can gather it. Mark, 
in general, the noble lone lion at bay; mark the fierce, winged and tal- 
oned, toothed and rampant enemies, that in flocks, from above and from 
beneath, are dashing at him! 


My Lord of Strafford required, farther, to answer to things objected 
the former day ; but was refused. He required permission to retire, and 
advise about the present objections: but all that he obtained was a little 
time’s advisement in the place he was in. So hereafter, it was Strafford’s 
constant custom, after the end of his adversary’s speech, to petition for 
time of recollection; and obtaining it, to sit down with his back to the 
Lords, aud most diligently read his notes, and write answers, he and his 
secretaries, for ane half hour, in the midst of a great noise and confusion, 
which continued ever till he rose again to speak.— 

For this he produced Sir William Pennyman as witness ; a member 
of the Lower House, who, both here and many times else deposed point- 
blank all he required. Mr. Maynard desired him to be posed (for no 
man there did speak to any other, but all speech was directed to my Lord 
Steward), ‘ When, and at what time, he was brought to the remembrance 
of those words of my Lord Strafford’s?” All of us thought it a very 
needless motion. Sir Willian answered, “ Ever since the first speaking 
of them, they were in his memory ; but he called them most to remem- 
brance since my Lord Strafford was charged with them.” Maynard pre- 
sently catched him, “ That he behoved, then, to be answerable to the 
House for neglect of duty; not being only silent, but voting with the 
rest to this article, wherein Strafford was charged with words whereof 
he knew he was free!” ‘There arose, with the word, so great an hiss- 
ing in the House, that the gentleman was confounded, and fell a- 
weeping. 

Strafford protested, he would rather commit himself to the mercy of 
God alone, giving over to use any witness in his defence at all, than that 
men, for witnessing the truth, should incur danger and disgrace on his 
account.— 
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So long as Maynard was principal speaker, Mr. Glyn lay at the 
wait, and usually observed some one thing or other; and uttered it so 
pertinently that, six or seven times in the end, he got great applause by 
the whole House.— 

I did marvel much, at first, of their memories, that could answer and 
reply to so many large alledgeances, without the missing of any one 
point; but I marked that both the Lieutenant when they spake, and the 
Lawyers when he spake, did write their notes ; and in their speeches did 
look on those papers. Yea, the most of the Lords and Lower House did 
write much daily, and none more than the King.— 





My Lord Montmorris was called to depose, in spite of Strafford’s ex- 
ception. * * * In his answers Strafford al.edged, concerning Lord 
Montmorris, the confession of his fault under his own hand; that no evil 
. was done to him, and nothing intended but the amendment of his very 
loose tongue :—if the gentlemen of the Commons House intended no 
more but the correction of Ais foolish tongue, he would hardly give them 
thanks! * * Concerning the Lord Deputy’s seutching of a gentleman 
with a rod. * * 

The other part of the article was his executing one Thomas Dennitt, 
who after a long want of pay, craving it from his captain, was bidden to 
be gone to the gallows. He went his way, but was brought back, and 
said to have stolen ane quarter of beef: for this he is sentenced to die, 
and albeit some noblemen had moved the Deputy’s lady to be earnest 
for his life, yet without mercy he was execute. 








Glyn showed that daily there came to their hands so much new matter 
of Strafford’s injustice, that if they had their articles to frame again, they 
would give in as many new as old. Straflord stormed at that, and pro- 
claimed them ane open defiance. Glyn took him at his word ; and of- 
fered instantly to name three-and-twenty cases of injustice, wherein his 
own gain was clear. He began quickly his catalogue with Parker’s 
paper petition. Strafford, finding himself in ane ill taking, did soon 
repent of his passionate defiance, and required he might answer to no 
more than he was charged with in his paper. (Seventh session, 29th 











March.) Ot tse 38 
Strafford said, ‘‘That tho’ his bodily infirmity was great, and the f 
charge of treason lay heavy on his mind; yet that his accusation came 


from the honorable House of Commons, this did most of all pierce 
through bis soul.” Maynard alleged “ That he (Strafford), by the flow of 
his eloquence, spent time to gain affection ;’—as, indeed, with the more 
simple sort, especially the ladies, he daily gained much. He replied 
quickly, “ That rhetoric was proper to these gentlemen, and learning 
also; that betwixt the two he was like to have a hard bargain.” Bristol 
was busy in the meantime, going up and down, and whispering in my ei 
Lord Steward’s ear; whereupon others, not content cried, “To your 
places, to your places, my lords!” — 

Maynard applied it vehemently, that he had subverted law, and 
brought in ane arbitrary power on the subjects’ goods for his own gain. 

Mr. Glyn showed, “The Earl of Strafford was now detéer than his 
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word: he had not only made Acts of State equal to Acts of Parliament, 
but also his own acts above both.” 

He (Strafford) answered, “* That his intention in this matter was cer- 
tainly good ;” “that when he found the people’s untowardness, he gave 
over the design.’ Maynard answered, “ That intentions cleared not ille- 
gal actions; that his giving over before tens of thousands were starved, 
maketh him not innocent of the killing of thousands,”—sareastic Learn- 
ed-sergeant! 

The Earl of Clare and others debated with Vane (the elder Vane) 
sharply, What ‘his kingdom” did mean; England, or only perhaps Ire- 
land! Maynard quickly silenced him: “ Do you ask, my lord, if this 
kingdom be this kingdom or not ?” 


My learned friends! most swift, sharp are you; of temper most acci- 
pitral,—hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish ; and will have this noble 
lamed lion made a dead one, and carrion useful for you !—Here also Mr. 
Stroud, the honorable member, standing “at the end of the bar covered 
with green cloth,” one of the “ eight or ten gentlemen appointed to pro- 
secute,” how shrill he is: 


The Deputy said, “If this was a treason, being informed as he was, 
it behoved him to be a traitor over again, if he had the like occasion.” * 
* * Mr. Stroud took notice of Strafford’s profession to do this over 
again. He said, “He well believed him; but they knew what the king- 
dom suffered when Gaveston came to react himself!” 


This honorable member is one of the Five whom Charles himself, 
some months alterwards, with a most irregular non-constabulary force in 
his train, sallied down to the House to seek and seize,—remembering this, 
perhaps, and other services of his! But to proceed : 


My Lord Strafford regretted to the Lords the great straits of his es- 
tate. He said “he had nothing there but as he borrowed.” Yet daily he 
gave to the guard that conveyed him ten pound, by which he conciliated 
much favor; for these fellows were daily changed, and wherever they 
lived they talked of his liberality. He said, “his family were, in Ireland, 
two hundred and sixty persons, and the House of Commons there had 
seized all his goods. Would not their lordships take course to loose 
that arrest from so much of his goods as might sustain his wife and chil- 
dren in some tolerable way t” (Thirteenth session, 3rd April.) 

Garraway, mayor the last year, deposed, “ That to the best of his 
remembrance, he (Strafford) said, no good would be gotten till some of 
the aldermen were hanged.” While Strafford took vantage at the words, 
to the best of my remembrance, Garraway turned shortly to him, and told 
out punctually, “ My lord, you did say it!” Strafford thereupon, “ He 
should answer with as great truth, albeit not with so great confidence, 
as that gentleman, to the best of his remembrance he did not speak so. 
But if he did, he trusted their goodness would easily pardon such a rash 
and foolish word.” 


Thursday, 8th April; session fourteenth.—The twenty-eighth article 
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they passed. All being set, and the Deputy brought to the bar on his 
knees, he was desired to say for himself what he would, that so the 
House of Commons may sum up all before the sentence. He craved time 
till to-morrow. The commons objected. Yet the Lords, after some 
debate, did grant it.— 

The matter was (stxteenth session), “ Y oung Sir Harry Vane bad fallen 
by accident among his father’s papers ;” —Ah yes, a well known acci- 
dent! And now the question is, Will the Lords allow us to produce it? 
The Lords adjourn one hour large: at their return their decree was 
against the expectation of all;—an ambiguous decree, tending oblique 
towards refusal, or else new unknown periods of delay! 

At once the Commons began to grumble. Glyn posed him, On what 
articles he would examine witnesses, then? They did not believe that 
he wanted to examine witnesses, but put him to name the articles. He 
named one,—another,—a third,—a fourth; and not being like to make 
ane end, the Commons on both sides of the House rose in a fury, with 
a shout of “ Withdraw! Withdraw! Withdraw "get all to their feet, 
on with their hats, cocked their beavers in the king’s face. We all did 
fear it would grow to a present tumult. They went all away in confu- 
sion. Strafford slipped off to his barge and to the Tower, glad to be 
gone lest he should be torn in pieces ; the King went home in silence ; 


the Lords to their house. 




















Session sixteenth vanishes thus, in a flash of fire! Yes; and the 
“harsh untunable voice” of Mr. O. Cromwell, member for Cambridge, 
was in that shout of “ Withdraw!” and Mr. Cromwell dashed-on his rusty 
beaver withal, and strode out so,—in those wide nostrils of his a kind of 
snort. And one Mr. Milton sat in his house, by St, Bride’s Church teach- 
ing grammar, W riting Areopagitics ; and had dined that day, not perhaps 
without criticism of the cookery. And it was all a living colored time, 
not a gray vacant one; and had length, breadth, and thickness, even as 
our own has!—But now, also, is not that a miraculous spy-glass, that per- 
ceptive faculty, soul, intelligence, or whatsoever we call it, of the Rever- 
end Mr. Robert Baillie of Kilwinning? We still see by it,—things stran- 
ger than most preternaturalisms, and mere commonplace “ apparitions,” | 
could be. “Our fathers, where are they?” Why, there ; there are our 
aie far-off fathers, face to face; alive-—and yet not alive; ah no, they are 
# : visible but unattainable, sunk in the never-returning Past! Thrice endea- ; 

















a voring, we cannot embrace them ; ter manus effugit imago. The Centu- 
i: ries are transparent, then ;—yes, more or less; but they are impermeable, 
| impenetrable, no adamant so hard. It is strange. To be, To have been: 
| of all verbs the wonderfullest is that same. The “ Time-element,” the 
+ “crystal prison!’ Of a truth, to us Sons of Time, it is the miracle of 
: miracles.—These thoughts are thrown out for the benefit of the curious. 
a One thing, meanwhile, is growing plain enough to everybody: those 
B fiery Commons, with their “ Withdraw ! Withdraw !’ will have the life 
a of that poor prisoner. If not by free verdict of their lordships, then by 
- bill of attainder of their own; by fair means, or by less fair, Strafford has 
sr to die. “Intolerable pride and oppression cry to Heaven for vengeance.” 
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Yes, and Heaven has heard; and the earth now repeats it, in Westmin- 
ster Hall here,—nay, worse still, out in Palace yard, with “ horrible cries 
and imprecations!” This noble baited lion shall not escape, but perish, 
—be food for learned sergeants and the region kites! We will give but 
one other glimpse of him: his last appearance in Westminster Hall, that 
final speech of his there; “ which,” says Baillie, “ you have in print.” 
We have indeed : printed in “ Whitelocke,”’ and very copiously elsewhere 
and since ;—probably the best of all speeches, every thing considered, 
that has yet been printed in the English tongue. All readers remem- 
ber that passage,—that pause, with tears in the “ proud glooming counte- 
nance,” at thought of “ those pledges a saint in Heaven left me.” But 
what a glare of new fatal meaning does the last circumstance, or shadow 
of a circumstance, which Baillie mentions, throw over it: 


He made a speech large two hours and ane half. * * To all he repeat- 
ed nought new, but the best of his former answers. And in the end, 
after some lashness and fagging, he made such ane pathetic oration, for 
ane half hour, as ever comedian did upon a stage. ‘The matter and ex- 
pression were exceeding brave: doubtless, if he had grace or civil 
goudness, he is a most eloquent man. One passage made it most spo- 
ken of: his breaking off in weeping and silence when he spoke of his 
first Wife. Some took it for a trae defect of his memory; others, and 
the most part, for a notable part of his rhetoric: some that true grief and 
remorse at that remembrance had stopped his mouth. For they say 
that his first Lady, the Earl of Clare’s sister, being with child, and find- 
ing one of his whore’s letters, brought it to him, and chiding him there- 
fore, he strook her on the breast, whereof shortly she died. 


Such is the drama of life, seen in Baillie of Kilwinning ; a thing of 
multifarious tragic and epic meanings, then as now. A many-voiced tra- 
gedy and epos, yet with broad-based comic and grotesque accompaniment ; 
done by actors not in buskins ;—ever replete with elements of guilt and 
remorse, of pity, instruction, and fear! It is now two hundred years and 
odd months since these Commons members, shouting, “ Withdraw ! With- 
draw !” took away the life of Thomas Wentworth Earl of Strafford ; and 
introduced, driven by necessity they knew little whither, horrid rebellions, 
as the phrase went, and suicidal wars into the bowels of this country. 
On our horizon too, there loom now inevitabilities no less stern; one 
knows not sometimes whether not very near at hand! They had the Di- 
vine Right of Kings to settle, those unfortunate ancestors of ours: Shall 
Charles Stuart and William Laud alone have a soul and conscience in this 
nation, under extant circumstances; or shall others too have it? That 
had come now to require settlement, that same “ divine right;” and they 
our brave ancestors, like true stalwart hearts, did on hest of necessity 
manage to settle it,—by cutting off its head, if no otherwise. 

Alas, we their children, have got perhaps a still harder thing to settle : 
the Divine Right of Squires. Did a God make this land of Britain, and 
give it to us all, that we might live there by honest labour; or did the 
Squires make it, and,—shut to the voice of any God, open only to a De- 
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vil’s voice in this matter,—decide on giving it to themselves alone? This 
is now the sad question and “divine right ”’ we, in this unfortunate cen- 
tury, have got to settle! For there is no end of settlements; there will 
never be an end; the best settlement is but a temporary, partial one. 
Truly, all manner ‘of rights, and adjustments of work and wages, here be- 
low, do verge gradually into error, into unbearable error, as the Time- 
flood bears us onward; and many a right, which used to be a duty done, 
and divine enough, turns out, in a new latitude of the Time-voyage, to 
have grown now altogether undivine! Turns out ,—when the fatal hour 
and necessity for overhauling it arrives,—to have been, for some consider- 
able while past, an inanity, a conventionality, a hollow simulacrum of 
use-and-wont ; which if it will still assert itself as a “ divine right,” ha- 
ving now no divine duty to do, becomes a diabolic wrong ; and, by soft 
means or by sharp, has to be sent travelling out of this world! Alas, 
“intolerabilities” do now again in this new century “cry to Heaven ;” 
—or worse, do not cry, but in low wide-spread moan, lie as perishing, as 
if in heaven there was no ear for them, and in earth no ear. “ Eleven- 
pence halfpenny a-week” in this world; and in the next world Zero! 
And “ sliding scales,” and endless wrigglings and wrestlings over mere 
“corn Jaws;” a governing class, hired, it appears, at the rate of some 
fifty millions a year, which not only makes no attempt at governing, but 
will not, by any consideration, passionate entreaty, or even menace, as 
yet, be persuaded to eat its victuals, shoot its partridges, and not strangle 
out the general life by misgoverning! It cannot and it will not come to 
good. 

We here quit Baillie; we let his drop-scene fall; and finish, though 
not yet in mid-course of his Great-Rebellion Drama. To prevent disap- 
pointment, we ought to say, that this of Strafford is considerably the best 
passage of his book ; and indeed, generally, once more, that the careless 
reader will not find much profit in him; that, except by reading with un- 
usual intensity, even the historical student may find less than he expects. 
As a true, rather than opulent, but very confused quarry, out of which 
some edifice might in part be built, we leave him to those who have inte- 
rest in such matters. C. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 
Tue Ice-PERIOopD. 


A Period of the History of our Globe. Translated from the Deutsche 
Vierteljahrs Schrift. 


By the Junior Editor. 


Intrepuctory Nore. 


Tue subsequent article is from the pen of Prof. Agassiz, of Neucha- 
tel, Switzerland, a name highly honored in the scientific world. He is 
professor of Natural History, and has acquired fame by his indefatigable 
researches in icthyology, especially in the department of fossil fishes ; 
and has contributed some new and interesting views on the Glaciers and 
the Ice-period, which have attracted much attention. Although but a 
young man, he is the author of a number of valuable and extensive works 
on Fossil Remains and on the Glaciers of Switzerland, which may be had 
of his friend and agent in this country.* 

Thus much we deem it necessary to say of Prof. Agassiz, who, 
although well known to scientific men of this country, is probably un- 
known to many of our literary readers. ‘The views unfolded in this arti- 
cle will probably awaken a desire to become more intimately acquainted 
with him; and we have some reason to expect a visit from him within a 
year or two, which would be highly acceptable to his friends, whom he 


would find glad to aid him in his scientific observations of this New 
World. J. H.A., Jr. Ev. 


—_——_—————_ 


There is a peculiar charm for man, in researches into the past of his 
ownrace. What power has placed him on this earth, and appointed him 
its lord and master? Was he the first product of that creative energy 
which called into being the thousands of animated nature upon our planet, 
or was he preceded by other creations? And what was the condition of 
this earth before the power of his spirit and the labor of his hand had 
impressed on it the indelible stamp of his presence? It were easy to mul- 
tiply such inquiries, difficult, however, correctly to answer them. For 
the gloominess which presides over primeval antiquity, is but partially 
dispersed before the light of inquiry; and should the investigator be so 
fortunate as to advance a little way into it, he finds the environs of the 
illuminated path enveloped in still deeper darkness. When man himself 
speaks to his own race, when he recounts the history of its changes, then, 
undoubtedly, he can discourse more understandingly, with a more correct 





* Augustus Mayor, Esq., No. 63 William-street, N. Y. 
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apprehension of what has occurred ; in a word, with knowledge of the 
past. 
When, however, the fountains of history, in the infancy of nations, 
are wholly dried away, or at best bubble up only in a fabulo-magical 
sheen, then is the answer to our anxious inquiries more difficult, and the 
a. solution more dubious. But who can solve the riddles which 
ie buried back of the creation of man in gloomy night? Who possesses 
the magic word with which to call up such concealed treasures ? 

When men are silent, stones must speak, says an old proverb, and 
every day is it confirmed anew. And they do speak to us, the stones and 
rocks, mountains and vaileys; but each has its own language, each its 
own way of speaking, and, like the tribes of America, no one understands 
the language of the other ; nor has it been given to every human mind to 
master all languages, and to find answers to its questions in their own idi- 
oms. Is it strange » that so very many questions should still be asked, and so 
very few satisfactory answers be obtained ? 

Yet, what has been done, awakens the hope that still more beautiful 
results will be attained. To this end, let every one who can contribute his 
mite to augment them, do it fearlessly. Be it never so little, it will not 
be lost. 

It will have been conjectured that I refer to geology. Indeed, this is 
the only science which promises, some day, to afford us satisfactory an- 
swers to the queries at the beginning of this article. It is the single posi- 
tive science which laboriously seeks to contest with the past, w hat she has 
so long concealed under her midnight veil: and what it finds not dis- 
closed, that, hammer in hand, it knocks out of the stubborn rock, by the 
dim glimmer of the miner’s light. This science, it is, indeed, w hich takes 
the torch from history, to bear it forward farther into the gloom, which 
even no mythe any more illuminate. For its aim is the history of the 
earth ; its intention, to inquire what existed on it prior to man, what 
lived before creation’s work was crowned by the constitution of that na- 
ture, which alone can communicate its thoughts, by speech and writing, 
to its own race, in distant countries and through ages of time. 

Formerly of no consideration, geology has but “recently been elevated 
to the rank of a science. Other methods of solving the problem were 
pursued ; men either satisfying themselves with what was considered an 
immediate divine revelation on the subject, or trying to attain the end by 
refined logic and an endless series of conclusions, built on no foundation of 
facts. To ask the earth itself of its history was but recently thought of : 
but since then it has been inquired of with so much the more zeal. And 
it may be said with truth that geology, like all newly introduced sciences, 
has become fashionable. 

It is, however, quite too easy, a science, in which the most remains yet 
to be done, and which has as yet no history, or at best one of only a few 
decennia! It is, moreover, a science, which needs collections of materials, 
in order to its advancement. Our dilettantism is satisfied with the ap- 
pearance of doing service to science. Which of the sciences can be com- 
pared with geology i in the possession of so eclectic properties? None! 
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It will, for a long time to come, remain the favorite of the scientific dilet- 
tanti, and of the rich patrons of the poor students of nature. May it have 
derived from them all the benefits it can, before they shall have cast it 
aside as an old toy, and shall have seized on some new thing. 

I hope no one will charge me with a love of fashion, if I discuss a 
question belonging to this my favorite science, which I have prosecuted 
with a strong predilection, and which I here especially desire to consider, 
because it, perhaps more than all the other objects of geology, engrosses 
attention in our day, and therefore possesses so much the more interest for 
the public generally. For I treat not of an epoch in the earth’s history, 
so remote from us as to have scarcely even an indirect relation to our own. 
It is an epoch whose magnificent remains, still at this day, stifle whole 
countries with their destructive influence, and whose mighty dams still 
check the progress of civilization in many countries ; an epoch, the rem- 
nants of which have brought so many inquirers to our Switzerland, who, 
amazed at their majesty, do not perceive that they are but the ruins of a 
vanished greatness, before which they stand in such wondering amaze- 
ment. 

It is the Glaciers, and the progenitrix of these powerful sons, the Ice- 
period, to which I would call the attention of my readers. 

Through the investigations of geology, the conviction has become uni- 
versal, that our earth has not always existed in its present form, that the 
contour of its solid ground, as well as the circuit of its waters, at 
one time, presented a very different appearance; that only gradually, 
by means of mighty transformations, under whose influence entire 
countries and chains of mountains were heaved up, whilst others were 
sunk, did the solid crust of the globe acquire its present aspect. These 
revolutions, the solution of whose several results is a principal problem of 
our investigations in the geological field, are the pillars on which rests the 
history of our earth, the landmarks which separate the temporal sections 
of its periodic development, and define their different degrees of antiquity. 
Only relatively indeed, for the problem is yet unsolved, which shall even 
approach to a clear determination of the length of time included in any one 
of these epochs. We know, with perfect certainty, that the chalk is older 
than the tértiary formations, younger than the Jura (Oolite); but how long 
the epoch of chalk continued, what space of time passed away during its 
deposit, we know not: we are still, at the present day, without those data 
which would enable us to solve such a problem. May they soon be given 
us through the industry of our geologists! 

Peculiar creations enlivened the earth in the intervals of the several 
revolutions. Each epoch had its own forms, its especial types of organic 


being ; and, as in the history of humanity, every great epoch of improve- 


ment has a peculiar stamp impressed on it by a special direction of mind 
peculiar to itself, so also does the totality of animate beings, which lived 
on the earth at any certain geologic period, and whose remains we find 
buried in its bowels, affix its own evident impress on this period. 

Yea, our geology stands fast singly and alone on the knowledge of 
the remains of these several creations, and often, for the initiated, the in- 
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spection of a single characteristic fossil is sufficient to enable them to de- 
termine to which formation its resting-place belongs. 

As little as it can now be questioned, at least in respect to the earlier 
formations, as far as the tertiary, that each epoch possessed a Fauna and 
Flora altogether peculiar to itself, and that with the termination of every 
such epoch, all the species which formed its Fauna, evanished from the 
ranks of the living, to make room for other animated beings; so little can 
it be doubted that the plastic power, which called all these organisms into 
existence, by degrees arrived, through manifold gradations, at the crea- 
tion of those forms which now inhabit our earth. Yea, it may even be 
intimated that, in the great creative plan, according to which the several 
periods of the forthcoming of living beings were regulated, the beginning 
already unfolds a certain tendency towards the end, and allows us to con- 
jecture the ultimate aim. And especially in the series of vertebral ani- 
mals, where we discover a continually increasing similarity to mankind in 
the creatures successively called into life, is the final result apparent, 
towards which these successive series are tending. In respect to the in- 
vertebral animals, the researches made from such a point of view are 
adequate to no more than to give us hints of a similar design in the plan 
of creation. Certain it is, however, that the farther back we go, the older 
the formations we study, the more dissimilar do the forms become to those 
now existing, the more do they deviate, the less can we say of identity 
with the creatures of our own epoch. 

This increasing dissimilarity of the forms, in proportion to the anti- 
quity of the strata, is so striking, that a correct perception of it has led 
many to the false conclusion, that nature at first made only extremely 
rude, imperfect efforts towards the vivification of animated nature, but 
soon, after seeing her failures and discovering her defects, destroyed the 
work of her hands and called forth a new creation, until at length, after nu- 
merous unfortunate attempts, she attained the crowning point of her efforts, 
in summoning into life man and a system of things corresponding with 
his necessities. This false conclusion rests on the same partial knowledge 
of the facts, as the view, which recognises the repetition of these efforts 
in the now existing system of things, and assumes a gradual process, in 
connection with which the idea of perfect organism must advance, until 
it is finally unfolded in full bloom in the being of man. No doubt, a 
polypus, a worm is more incompletely organized than an animal of the 
class of mammalia, or than man; more imperfectly as to principle: but 
does it hence follow that these creatures are less perfectly organized for 
the relations in which they are to live? Is man in water any more per- 
fect than a fish in air? Certainly not. 

All, however, that is of any avail for the gradual development of the 
idea of perfect organism in the totality of the creations at present existing, 
is of equal value for the same development, by means of the periods of 
the geological epochs. 

It must be confessed that the organizations of the Graywacke, consid- 
ered as a whole, are more imperfect than those of the Oolite, and these 
again than those of the tertiary period; yet on the other hand, we must 
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not lose sight of the fact, that they most exactly corresponded with the 
specific relations, in which they existed, and that they were as perfectly 
adapted to their own relations, as the creatures of the present day to the 
epoch in which they live. Or would it have been more answerable to 
the purpose to place man on the circumscribed islands of the Oolitic seas, 
instead of those rude reptiles, which infested its shores? Or should those 
clumsy Pachydermata, which wallowed in the morasses of the tertiary 
period, have swum about in the warm seas of the Graywacke ? 





Our design is to give, in brief delineations, a characteristic of the ear- 
lier epochs of the arth’s history, so as in the shortest, simplest way, to 
reach that which shall more immediately occupy our attention. 

I cannot here descend into particulars in characterizing the formations 
made known to us by geology, but only indicate, in prominent features, 
the chief points of the history of the general structure of the earth. A 
strict geological view, therefore, will not be expected. I here account as 
one formation the first periods of animated life down to the termination of 
the stone-coal time, in which unquestionably three periods can be distin- 
guished, during which fish appeared as the highest development of ani- 
mated life. So I call the whole series of strata, from the Lower New Red 
Sandstone (Rothliegenden) to the shelly limestone (Muschelkalk) and 
Saliferous marls (Keuper), the series of the Trias* forms, a second great 
epoch ; the Oolite period with all its subdivisions, a third; the chalk a 
fourth grand epoch; then again three periods, in which the ugly brood of 
reptiles gains the upper hand and stands forth the first of created beings ; 
and finally the ¢ertiary period and the subsequent epoch of the so-called 
diluvial forms, throughout which the Mammifera were gradually developed 
into their present structures, and prepared for the creation of man, with 
his contemporary forms of nature. 

As to the original state of the earth, every thing goes to prove that, 
at the time when the first organic beings inhabited its surface, widely ex- 
tended, and of course shallow seas overflowed it, out of which there 
emerged but few islands, scarcely rising above the surface of the water. 
A wonderful animal creation lived in these oceans, and remarkable vege- 
table forms covered the muddy land. The uncouth Orthoceratite, mon- 
strous cuttle-fish (Sepia), which the year round dragged along their tes- 
taceous habitations, together with their diminutive kindred, the accumu- 
lated hosts of Goniatite ; the multitude of the highly organized Terebra- 
tula, which had been hitherto referred to a class of its own, not suitable 
to them throughout, since they can only be considered as one peculiar fam- 
ily, and that too the lowest, in the class of the Acephala; strangely formed 
Polyparia and Encrinite fixed on the shallow bottom of the shores; these 
all appear as the first organizations in the two great collected types of the 
Mollusca and the Radiata. The articulated animals, whose dead remains 
could certainly oppose no such solid parts to the general wreck, as the 








* Triple Group, upper new Red Sandstone, including Keuper, Muschelkalk 
and Bunster Sandstone. 
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animals of other classes, are represented by the Scorpions and the singular 
trilobites. How much the form, especially of these fossil crabs had de- 
viated from the order of the Entomostracea, is already apparent from the 
circumstance, that for a long time physiologists knew not what to make 
of their bodies, until a more accurate, comparative investigation showed 
them to be crustacea, related to the Scolopendra and Limuli, whose type 
however is no longer perpetuated, but gives way afterwards to other more 
enlarged forms. 

Singularly formed fish, covered with hard bony scales as a defence 
against the attacks of their own race, lived and moved in the warm waters 
of the Graywacke ; and it is remarkable that all the fish of the Gray- 
wacke and Coal formations belong to the Placoiden (ray and shark) and 
the strange Ganoiden (enameled scale), whose vertebral column turned up- 
wards into the tail-fin, presents a marked form in the adult fish, such as at 
the present day belongs only to the embryone among bony fish, and the 
structure of whose teeth proves, that they lived principally on hard mol- 
lusca, which they ground down with their broad teeth, or on decayed 
remains of plants and soft-bodied animals. Many of these remarkable 
fish, especially some out of the Old Red Sandstone, have been of late de- 
scribed and classed as insects, marine scarabee, on account of the unusual 
prolongation of the articulated covering of the gill. 

So that already in the primary creations, was originated the germ of 
the vertebral animals, that fourth aim in the animal kingdom, which was 
afterwards to reach its highest expression in man. 

The gigantic species of the Fern and the Monocotyledonous plants, 
whose remains at the present day, in the form of stone-coal, supply the 
mightiest lever of human civilization, covered the solid ground. Little 
variety was exhibited in the development of the forms, but if the orders 
were less numerous and the types more limited, the immense number of 
individuals compensated for the want of variety. 

This first series of creations vanished; its animal remains were buried 
in the strata of rocks, deposited on the bottom of the seas, its forests 
were sunk and covered up in deep abysses. New islands arose over the 
surface of the ocean, those before existing were enlarged, continents grew 
in circumference. And with the Ganoiden of the Mansfield Slate 
and the other rare fish of the variegated Sandstone and Muschelkalk, the 
structure of whose gill obliges us ‘to assign them to the Mammifera, to- 
gether with these enigmatical organisms there lived tremendous amphi- 
bious reptiles ; the Nothosaurus and Dracosaurus, two immense sea-lizards, 
akin to the Plesiosaurus, pursued their prey in the high seas, W hilst other 
salamanderine forms, especially the Labyrinthodon, Jay in wait for their 
booty on the shore. The remaining family-ty pes, however, of the amphi- 
bious animals are wanting, which began to live and grow gradually with 
the Oolite. Already have the Trilobite disappeared, and their places been 
supplied by beautiful, extinct races of long-tailed crabs; the helved star- 
fish, those animal waterlilies of the old ocean, are developed in their 
finest bloom. Equisetacea, Conifera and Cycadea with some Ferns cov- 
ered the land. 
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The bowels of the earth heaved again. The mountain-chain of the 
Black-forest and of the Vosges, together with the Thuringian and Bohemian, 
arose, like parallel dams, to circumscribe the shores of “the Jura sea. The 
mighty Icthyosauri, whose organization, as their very name imports, ap- 
proaches so nearly to that of the fish ; the long-necked Plesiosauri with 
their short finny-feet, the Pterodactylli, which to this day are altogether 
incorrectly classed by most physiologists, who assign them a place among 
birds, as winged reptiles, whilst, according to their entire organization, 
they are clearly defined marine animals; these creatures, already noted by 
Cuvier, as the strangest of all earthly beings, occupied the waters of those 
widely extended oceans. 

By their whole constitution, were these partly gigantic gourmands 
destined to seek their food amongst the fish of the sea; and to this day 
can we discover, in the Coprolite, their petrified excrements, scales and 
bones of the fish and reptiles which ministered to their appetite ; and, from 
the mass inclosed within the cavity of their ribs, can infer the size of their 
maw ani the ravenousness of their appetite. In conflict with these, there 
shot through the waves innumerable shoals of mighty sharks, and of other 
fish, already nearly assimilated to those of the present day, still belonging, 
however, only to the Ganoiden and Placoiden ; countless myriads of naked 
cuttle-fish (Sepia), whose internal shells, as Belemnite, form immense 
layers of rock and afford evidence of the incalculable number of these 
creatures, here first meet us. They seem to have supplanted the families 
of the Brachiopoda with chambered shells, which peopled the ancient 
oceans. Indeed even the deviating forms, as especially the Orthocera- 
tite, have disappeared, and only the numberless, elegantly convolute Am- 
monite and Nautili still hold a place in the high seas, armed with their 
coat of mail, instead of utter defencelessness. The most varied forms of 
all the families of cockle and sea-urchin peopled the seas and pursued 
their pleasure on the coasts, whilst the loveliest forms of Polyparia and 
Echinodermata held possession of the cliffs and banks of the ocean, and 
various sorts of tortoises, together with gigantic lizards akin to the 
crocodile, reminding us in many respects of the now-existing pachy- 
dermata of the tropical regions, hunted their prey on the shores of the 
rivers. 

And what collections of crabs, dragon-flies, scarrabee, worms and 
other forms of articulated animals, has not the zeal of inv estigators 
brought to light! Tropical vegetation had grown up on the continents, 
although not Fwith so uncommon expansion as in the preceding period. 
Indeed the sea-weeds (Alga) and the singular Cycadea, with some Couai- 
ferae, are the only evidences that, although surpassed by the animal, the 
vegetable creations were not wholly suppressed. 

° The summits and ridges of the Jura rose up like mighty mounds, and, 
together with those mountains heaved up at an earlier period, formed the 
coasts of the seas, whose larger inhabitants, visible to the naked eye, 
lie inclosed in the masses of carbonated lime, which formerly were 
considered, on account of their peculiar construction, as the purest exaim- 
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ple of uninterrupted precipitates of lime-water. Formerly, I say, for now 
we see, with the indefatigable Ehrenberg, in those formless deposites 
of chalk, the most astonishing collections of innumerable microscopic 
animals, whose limy shells, heaped up in immense multitudes, form mighty 
chains of mountains. 

Yet, independently of these organizations, visible only through the 
microscope, what a significant advance towards the development of the 
types, which now people our globe! The zoophyte (Radiata) are more 
and more liberated from the bottom, to which they were attached in the } 
earlier epochs ; the Encrinite in their various forms, which still inhabited . 
the Jura seas, retire, and the manifold structures of the star-fish, whose 
arrival was scarcely announced by means of some gentle harmonies in 
the limestone rocks of the Jura, mostly take their places. Alas, we pos- 
sess, in respect to the successive families of soft-bodied animals and 
their geological development, no sufficient data, notwithstanding the ‘ 
endless series of the lists of the chalk petrifactions; yet the character of 
the Cephalopoda is very significantly modified, and the other shell fish lose 
more and more the strange aspect of the earlier epochs. The Crustacea 
have no longer the variety possessed by the earlier extinct species; and 
throughout there is one step more towards the goal of perfection now 
attained. By means of my various comparative examinations of fossil 
fish, I have been able to show that, in the development of the vertebral 
animals, and of this class especially, the chalk forms an essential Jand- 
mark, and here has the division been more accurately made, than in any 
other formation whatever. The ancient fish were either adorned with 
strong, bony enameled scales, analogously to the scales of the present 
Samoids, Polyptera and Lepidostea; or their covering was similar to 
that of the shark and ray. In the chalk first appeared the representatives 
of the two great divisions, which at this day constitute the preponderating 
majority of forms, the fish with horny, angular or pectinated scales, the 
Ctenoiden and Cycloiden. But very few kinds are found, which belong 
to classes now inhabiting our seas or rivers; the most are so differently 
built, that I must invent for them new orders and families. 

Nor is this advance in the development of the vertebral animals ap- 
parent only in the class of fishes; still another very important matter has 
Es been recently disclosed, which gives to the epoch of the chalk formation 
abs a weighty part in the development of the earth’s creations. 

d By means of rigid examinations of the fish, which are concealed in 
its plains, [ have been enabled to prove that, the celebrated slates, 
as which were formerly considered a very old formation, belong to the chalk, 
Re and have acquired the appearance they now present, only through the 
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| influence of powerful plutonic action. And these slates inclose remains 
.7 of birds! The light-feathered tribes of the air have left their delicate 
) bones as witnesses, in these slates. To my friend Escher von der Linth, 
| a i the persevering student of the Alpine formations, are our thanks due for 


this invaluable discovery, alike important to paleontology and zoology ; 
: a nor can there be the least doubt of the fossil’s being really a bird. There 
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remains but to climb the last step, the last grade of the vertebral animals, 
and in the epoch following the chalk, is it accomplished. The Mammalia 
meet us in the strata of the tertiary formation.* 

Before Cuvier, the greatest physiologist of our day, and Alexander 
Brongniart had pursued their undying labors on this formation, it had not 
been properly distinguished from the more recent alluvions, They first 
opened up the way by the exact comparison of its fossils, especially of 
the Parisian basin, for a circumstantial knowledge of the Fauna of this 
rather broken, dispersed formation. Their industry yet stands as a pattern, 
and Cuvier’s investigations of the fossil bones, as the greatest monument 
of human penetration, in the whole history of science. 

Some essential points bring the tertiary strata into the most intimate 
connection with the relations, to which the present crust of the earth is 
subjected. Whilst the older formations in general, wherever they occur 
on the earth, exhibit a surprising similarity of their Fauna, so that, ex- 
cepting the differences necessarily growing out of their more or less bold 
configuration, we always meet with the same remains in the same stratum, 
whether examined in thisregion or that; whilst, consequently, this equal 
distribution of similar living creatures upon the earth proves an equable 
temperature in the earliest epochs, at the poles as at the equator: so also 
in the tertiary period, perhaps even earlier, do we find clear indications 
that different climates existed, impressing on different zones a distinct 
organic character. This peculiarity of cluaate, however, is not through- 
out so accurately impressed in the properly tertiary formations, as in the 
diluvium or even in our own epoch; yet still the stratum, as a whole, 
preserves the same geological character, in all places where it exists, 
although striking modifications are found in individuals. 

A second important advance is the exact distinction that can be drawn, 
in the tertiary period, between the marine forms of the fresh and salt 
water. Nor can it be objected to me, that attempts have been made to 
distinguish fresh and salt water forms already in the older formations. 
The attempt has indeed been made, but certainly with little ground for 
it; and the animals, which must almost exclusively determine such a 
separation, the fish, indicate such distinction precisely in the tertiary period. 
Indeed my researches into fossil fish go to show, that the ancient seas 
were fresh water, and that at a subsequent period, probably by plutonic 
action, the sea-water imbibed its saline properties. Perhaps these plutonic 
inroads have had no small influence on the successive evolution of the 
different Fauna. 

The species of soft-bodied and articulated animals, which at this day 
are represented among the living species, become still more numerous. 
As the Ammonite disappear with a sudden ruin, those voracious Brachio- 
poda, whose elegant shells are found in all strata hitherto, and who, as it 
seems, become replaced, in respect to their bearing towards-the other in- 
ferior animals, by the carnivorous auger-muscles, whose nuinber augments 





* The little Marsupial Mammalia, discovered by Buckland, in the Oolite for- 
mation of Stonesfield, still presents a singular phenomenon. 
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prodigiously, and of whose ravenous appetite so many existing tertiary 
shells afford the most certain proofs, in the holes which are bored through 
them. 

But what especially characterizes the tertiary layers is, the manifold 
remains of the bones of gigantic Mammifera found in them, which Cuvier’s 
plastic hand caused the second time to rise up out of the dust. 

These bones, whose accidental discovery gave occasion to the strange 
fables of giants in olden times, yea, as Unger has recently shown, even 
to many of the fables of dragons and other monsters, prove most clearly, 
how nature, even in the Mammifera, rises gradually from the clumsy and 
grotesque, to the really beautijul and symmetrical. The continent indeed 
had not yet its present form, and arms of the sea stil] stretched themselves 
far up into the interior, where now there is solid ground; the chain of 
the Alps was not yet heaved up, but nevertheless the inland. forms, which 
were precipitated in large basins of fresh water and widely extended 
marshes, greatly preponderated. Only two of the many families of Mam- 
mifera were represented by deviating species—the Cetacea, the giants of 
the ocean, by species resembling the sea-cows of the present time; the 
Pachydermata, inhabitants of the marshes and plains, by those rare forms 
of the Palezotherium and Anoplotherium, which hold a middle place be- 
tween horse and tapir, and whose forms, as Cuvier restored them, have 
become known to all the world, by means of prints in penny-magazines 
and family-newspapers. 

The periods of the Molasse (Micaceous tertiary sand) and of the 
Diluvial deposit, however, were richer in forms than those of the coarse 
chalk. Apes of remarkable size peopled the forests of Europe, as at this 
day those of the torrid zone; flying stags and elks roamed through the 
groves of the plains; in the marshy seas, on the shores of the rivers, 
mighty rhinoceroses and hippopotami had their abodes ; hosts of wild 
elephants tramped the uncultivated fields, barbarossas and swine of ditfer- 
ent kinds wallowed in the muddy waters ; the monstrous Dinotherium tore 
up the banks of the rivers with his downwand-turned tusks, in order to 
obtain the vegetable nutriment, which bis gigantic body daily required ; 
timid hares hid themselves in their covies from the rapaciousness of foxes 
and martens, which inhabited the same regions with them. If, however, 
the peaceful tribes of herbivorous animals were developed in gigantic 
forms of Pachydermata and Ruminantia, so were their enemies not less 
inferior in numbers, nor in strength and craft to their mighty opponents. 
The caves of the mountains are filled with bones carried thither and 
gnawed by the animals making their homes there; voracious hyenas, 
plump bears, lions, tigers, dogs and cats of all kinds, were the rapacious 
destroyers of the elephants and bippopotami, as of the defenceless deer 
and antelopes. And not only in the warmer regions, where kindred ani- 
mals now dwell, did all these creatures of a mild climate live, but under 
our skies, even up to the steppes of Siberia, where formerly elephants 
fed and bippopotami found adequate pastures, there wide plains are now 
stretched out, scarcely aflording nourishment for the fleet reindeer ;—plains, 
where the ground is thawed but for a few weeks in the year, and affords 
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but a miserable place for the Iceland moss! The earth was warmer 
where it has since become cold, and its heat was equally diffused. Yet a 
comparison of the Fauna of different zones enables us to discover distinct 
climatic provinces, which, in a remarkable degree, correspond with the 
climates of our own epoch. For, when the old world was inhabited by 
elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotami, then were the savannas of 
South America peopled by gigantic toothless animals, those troglodytes, 
whose clumsy bodies were mostly defended by a bard coat of mail, against 
the attacks of predaceous beasts, to which they must otherwise, on account 
of their clumsiness, have fallen an easy sacrifice. The Megatherium, 
whose skeleton excited sc much attention, that even the government of 
Spain defrayed the expense of its transportation to Europe, I account but 
a single type of those strange Brazilian Fauna, which Dr. Lund’s perse- 
vering researches have very recently made known to us. 

And New Holland, that wonderful land, with its singular forms of 
men, mammifera and plants, the father-land of the ornithorhynchus, 
the kangaroo, the echidna, the most varied forms of opossums,—New 
Holland, already in those earlier epochs, received the stamp of the wonder- 
ful, for the zeal of the student of nature has brought to light the bones 
of gigantic fossil kangaroos, and advancing civilization, whilst it seeks to 
derive profit from the productions of the soil, will yet offer from that 
quarter, beautiful contributions to science. 


Such were the creatures living on the earth, when an unexpected ca- 
tastrophe terminated their existence. A climate such as scarcely prevails 
at the poles of the earth, a degree of cold, in which every living thing 
perished, suddenly came over our world. Was it possible for animals, 
adapted to a moderate tropical climate, to outlive such a pervading, pen- 
etrating change? Certainly not: for in no part of the earth could they 
find protection against the overpowering effect of the cold. Whitherso- 
ever they fled, into the caves of the mountains, which formerly were the 
lurking-places of many of them, or into the depths of the forests; every- 
where did they fall before the power of the destructive element. The 
greater amount of vapor contained in the warm atmosphere cf that time, 
greater unquestionably in proportion to the wider expansion of water, es- 
pecially of the inland seas and morasses of the diluvial period, was, by so 
sudden a change of the atmosphere, precipitated in a solid form. A crust 
of ice soon covered the surface of the earth, and hid under its rigid man- 
tle the remains of organizations, which had but just begun to live their 
joyous life. In a word, there came a period, when the greatest part of 
the earth was clothed with a continuous mass of frozen water ; ; a period 
in which every living thing was destroyed, every form of organic life upon 
the earth perished—the Ice-Peton. It is this period of our earth, whose 
duration and whose influence on our present epoch | have for many years 
made my especial study. Its existence, scientific men at first would not 
even take the trouble to deny, until the force of truth triumphed, if not 


over all, yet over many, and ‘they were obliged to confess the correctness 
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of that, which before they pitifully smiled at, as the melancholy aberra- 
tion of an extravagant fancy. 

This ice-period is the separating epoch between that denominated by 
geologists the diluvial and our own. It is this which, like a sharp sword, 
has divided all the now-existing organizations from their predecessors, 
which lie buried in the sands of our plains or beneath the ice of our polar 
regions. This it is, which has left behind, even to our day, the glaciers, 
as the witnesses of its former greatness, on the summit and in the elevated 
vales of our Alps. This Ice-period and the Glaciers are the subject of 
the present essay. 

If we go up to the southern heights of the Jura on a fine calm morn- 
ing of spring or autumn, we often find a dense mist still covering the 
plains of the valleys, whilst the life-giving sun sends down bis beams 
from above uninterrupted by cloud or vapor, and the sky looks out in its 
loveliest azure blue. The penetrating eye can descry nought in the deep 
below. A white mass of clouds, often of silvery brightness in the beams 
of the sun, floats over the vales of Switzerland, beautiful with their smil- 
ing meadows, their laughing brooks, their flourishing towns and hamlets. 
Not even a gentle undulation of the surface reveals to the beholder, how 
easily removed is the veil, whose thick texture conceals from his eye the 
subjacent beauties. Over against him, however, the colossal Alps stretch 
away into the distance, glistening in their snowy drapery. Its contour 
stands out, bright and clear, in bold relief against the deep blue of the 
serene heavens, and its head juts up on high, whilst its foot is all envel- 
oped by the impenetrable veil of mist, which conceals the busy bustle of 
men beneath. So peculiar is the impression of this scene, which exhibits 
nature to us so entirely in her simple majesty; so strangely is the sus- 
ceptible soul affected by this view, where there is no sign of that hfe 
which everywhere else leaves its traces around us, that every one, who 
for the first time has enjoyed the vision, will lay it up among the most 
delightful of his memories. Such, I think,—if it is allowable to compare 
so limited a scene with the immeasurable,—may have been the appear- 
ance of the earth, when, at the Ice-period, a congealed crust of snow en- 
veloped its surface. 

The globe had already assumed its present contour, except perhaps 
the principal chain of the Alps and of those mountains heaved up at the 
same time with them. Already had Mont Blane lifted his head above 
the surrounding level ; the extensive ridges of the Jura, the Vosges, the 

















Black-forest, the hills of England and Sweden, had become witnesses of 

his elevation. Then the easy sailors of the air, the clouds and vapors, 

4 became rigid with cold; icy winds blew them down in solid form to the 

' i, earth, and, like a mighty pall, they enshrouded the polar regions, the 
. north of Europe and Asia. The islands of Great Britain, Sweden, Noi- } 
a iE way and Russia, Germany and France, the mountainous districts of Tyrol i 
:. FF and Switzerland, down even to the smiling fields of Italy, the continent : 

ae tt of Northern Asia, were all doubtless one field of ice, whose southern lim- 

Jt its research has not yet determined. And, as in the eastern, so also in 


the western hemisphere, there was spread over the extended continent of 
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North America a similar crust of ice, whose boundaries have certainly not 
yet been assigned. The polar ice, which at this day covers the barren 
fields of Spitsbergen, Greenland and Siberia, extended down far into the 
temperate zones of both hemispheres, and probably left bare only a girdle 
of the earth about the equator, of greater or Jess extent, from which there 
constantly arose vapors that were condensed again at the poles. Indeed, 
if Tschudi’s observations on the Cordilleras, and those of Newbold in 
Seringapatam should be confirmed, to which we may add those of earlier 
travellers, on Atlas and Lebanon, then we must suppose the whole sur- 
face of the earth to have been, for a long time, one single undivided sur- 
face of ice, above which jutted only the loftiest ridges of mountains, cov- 
ered with eternal snow. The boundaries, that seem fixed by the various 
facts, which we shall touch upon hereafter, refer most probably only to 
a later period, when the universal crust of ice began already to disappear 
in some places, and strips of land stood out, like oases, in the boundless 
desert of ice. Be that as it may, it is certain that, in the northern half 
of the European-Asiatic continent, only a few, and comparatively small 
tracts existed, that did not bear the vestiges of a former submersion under 
ice, and that even in these places the nature of the soil was the most un- 
favorable to a retention of these vestiges. 

Only a few years have passed, since attention began to be paid to the 
phenomena, which remain as traces of the ice-period, ard which have so 
important a bearing on the general subject of physics. But few physiolo- 
gists interested themselves in seeking out these traces ; fewer stil], I may 
safely say, understood how to find them; many even wished not to see 
what they did find, and consequently it need not seem strange, if there 
yet exists no exact information as to the universal extension of the ice- 
crust, its reach towards the south, etc. 

We have already certain data as to the height to which this cover of 
ice swelled up, and as to the thickness which it must, in many places, 
have acquired. I have pursued its tokens on the coasts of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and there cannot now be a question as to the fact 
that, in our latitude, the ice extended down below the bed of the present 
ocean. In many parts of the coasts above mentioned, I have discovere | 
the traces of it deep under the surface of the sea, as far as my eye could 
penetrate ;* and so indelible are these signs of its former presence, so 





* There can therefore be no doubt that, if a North Sea existed at that time, its 
surface must have been much lower than in our day ; for, by recent scientific ac- 
counts of the glaciers and ice-fields of the polar regions, it is firmly established, 
that the masses of ice, which as icebergs are so much feared in high latitudes, 
are promontories of glacier-walls, which, jutting out over the land into the 
sea, are undermined by the waves and deprived of their support, until at 
length their gravity overcomes the cohesion with the masses reposing on the 
solid ground, and the block falls into the sea. By a consideration of this occur- 
rence, and by means of direct observation, it has been shown that, as far as the 
sea reaches, the glacier-ice is loose ; of course does not rest on the bottom. 

The North Sea of the ice-period had, therefore, either a far lower surface, or, 
as seems to be almost proved by the totality of the facts, its basin was frozen to the 
very bottom. 
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deeply impressed its characteristic tokens, that the dashing breakers have 
not yet been able to efface them. 

On the other hand, however, has the ice affixed its seal on all the tops 
of the mountains of Great Britain, which rise, in Ben Nevis, to 4,000 feet 
above the level of the sea—a seal which proves its former presence, and 
leaves no doubt that its colossal masses were piled up over the loftiest 
summits of these mountain-ridges. 

On the high ridges and apices of the Alps, the size of the mass of ice 
can be accurately measured ; or at least we can determine the absolute 
height to which the solid glacier-ice arose. How far up the Firn and 
mountains of snow, which were perhaps superincumbent, reached, we can- ) 
not certainly know at this day, as only the solid ice scratches, so to 
speak, the marks of its presence in the rocks, whilst the light snow and 
the granular, incohesive Firn leave behind no memento of their exist- 
ence. By means of numerous varied barometrical measurements, I have 
found that, in our Alps, the boundary of the solid ice extends 8,000 feet 
and more up the side-walls of the valleys, whose lowest base has between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet absolute height, and which are now entirely clear of 
glaciers. 

What an immense mass, surpassing al] conception! Should we even 
grant, what must indeed be conceded, that the layer of ice has, in its ex- 
pansion, accommodated itself to the different unevennesses of the ground, 
that consequently, the fact of traces of the ice being found at such a 
height in the Alps, affords no evidence at all of a like absolute altitude of 
the ice everywhere, that it is not thereby proved that a mass of ice 8,000 
ieet thick had spread over the plains of Switzerland, the countries of Ger- 
many, etc.; should we pare away and clip off just as much as is at all 
possible, in order not to amaze our imaginations by the greatness of the 
object, there will still remain a vastness to which our knowledge of the 
present globe presents nothing similar, much less any thing equal. 

In my view, however, a false idea of this ice-crust would be enter- 
tained, if it were conceived of as a compact mass. Where a temperature 
so unusually low prevailed, as was necessary to inwrap the earth so ex- 
tensively under a frozen mantle, there were wanting all the elements re- 
quisite to convert the loose atmospheric precipitates into compact ice. 

For, only through the admixture of water, only through frequent changes, 

from thawing to freezing, of those masses of snow saturated with water, 

do they become gradually transformed into solid ice, which, however, as 

we shall show more at length below, always bears the marks of its 
origin. 

In our high Alps, solid ice is only found up to a certain height, be- 
yond which there is only loose snow or Firn, the uncompacted mass of ‘ 
which leaves no trace of its existence on the rocks. This results from the 
fact that, beyond this limit, the Firn-line, the temperature, invariably the 
same, can never rise to a degree requisite fur the production of flowing 
water, and, by its means, for the formation of solid ice. In an epoch of 
prevailing cold, however, as was that of the ice-period, the whole earth 
possessed a temperature analogous to that of the Alps at the present time. 
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Consequently, the Firn-line fell in proportion to the cold, and probably so 
much that, at least in the temperate zones, even at the ‘lev el of the sea, 
only snow or Firn, but no ice, existed, since the temperature, almost al- 
ways below 0°, was not sufficient, by means of the melting of the snow- 
beds above, to occasion a formation of ice. 

But if so partial and superficial a thaw of the immense snow-beds of 
the ice-period, and their transformation into solid ice, was impossible, then 
nothing can be said of a motion of the field of ice in any direction, in 
that epoch, and I must particularly insist on this point, as it presents an 
essential distinction between my view and that of many other learned men, 
who also seek to account for the transport of the erratic blocks by means 
of masses of ice, but in a different manner. At the ice-period there was 
no motion; no little rivulet, no diminutive stream of water furrowed its 
way through the surface of the snowy covering, to remind, by its murmurs, 
that not all life was extinct. Scarcely could “the sun, so genial at other 
times, melt the surface of the snow by his strongest beams ; water existed 
only in a frozen state, as far as the icy covering extended. According to 
our present amount of knowledge, and I shall hereafter circuinstantially 
state the grounds of this assertion, we can only speak of a movement of 
the glacier-ice, where an adequate warmth of the surrounding media 
effects the melting of the superficial layers. As life in general can sub- 
sist only under its reviving influence, and without its beneficent aid must 
sink into the dust, so also the only Jaw of life, which the glacier indicates, 
the sole phenomenon, by which it seems to share in the general anima- 
tion of nature, motion, can only manifest itself through the influence of 
heat, only through it be adjusted. So, just at the time when returning 
warmth, from whatever source, smiled on the frozen globe, when the sun 
began to exercise his mighty influence with renewed force ; when, under 
his bright beams, the crust began to melt, the ice to soften ; just at that 
time could all those great events occur, of which the surface of our earth 
now gives evidence. What, therefore, most geologists, even to the present 
time, have believed to be the result of overwhelming floods and mighty 
currents, few, that of the enlargement and onward stride of the glaciers, 
occasioned by their advancing movement down the valleys, viz.,the trans- 
portation of the lost rocks, the alluvial pebbles, the polishings and scratches 
of the rocks, these ave to me appearances of the retreat of the ice-period— 
phenomena, which indicate the moment when a change in the climatic re- 
lations of our globe began to confine the cold within those narrow |imits, 
to which it is now assigned ; phenomena which point out to us the places 
from which pinching winter commenced his long retreat towards the rocks 
of our high mountain-chains, and the ice-covered regions of the north. 

Indications of retreat ! will some one ask? Whence then the retreat ? 
For that a retreat took place, cannot perhaps be doubted by us, whose life 
depended on such retreat. The fact is certainly as undeniable, as its 
foundations are hypothetical. But a short time since, indeed, I was able 
to give a probable solution of the fact, which rested on the interesting re- 
searches of E. de Beaumont, one of the most spirited of our geologists, 
and upon his confident affirmation, that the Alps had been thrown up from 
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the bosom of the earth at two different epochs, since Mont Blanc, with his 
chains running north and south, is older than the chains of the eastern Alps, 
which were the most recently elevated of all the chains, and as a landmark, 
separated the Diluvial period from our own. And as those mighty revolu- 
tions, whose results were the heaving up of the older mountains, had each 
also cut off a phase of the development of animal life on earth, in or- 
der to make room for a new one, so I thought, that the lifting up of the 
eastern Alpine chains had been the Jast efforts of the mighty internal 
forces of our globe, which had put an end to the ice-period, and made it 
possible for the creatures now inhabiting the earth to live. Based on 
E. de Beaumont’s views, I have, in my last published work,* proposed 
the following view: Only Mont Blanc, with the sea-Alps, existed, when 
the ice inclosed the northern hemisphere. When, however, the chain 
of the principal Alps arose out of the bosom of the earth, then the icy cov- 
ering, which lay over it, was also uplifted with it, so that the surface be- 
came uneven and was covered with the fragments of rocks, which were scat- 
tered abroad by this mighty revolution. The temperature of the earth was 
changed by this upheaving, and a consequence of this change was the re- 
treat of the icy mass to the northern regions and the ridges of the high 
Alps. 

"Sain recent investigations of two friends, however, which have not 
yet been made public, but the results of which have been communicated 
to me privately, lead me very strongly to doubt the fact of the elevation 
of the diluvial beds through the eastern Alps, which constitutes the chief 
support of E. de Beaumont’s view, and rather lead to the conclusion, that 
the eastern Alps have been thrown up at the same time with that of Mont 
Blanc, and prior to the diluvium, and consequently stood out in their full 
majesty, at the commencement of the ice-period. Should this last refuta- 
tion of Beaumont’s researches be verified, then certainly we can derive no 
argument from the earth’s bowels, we can adduce no geological reason, 
so to speak, for the retreat of the icy mass, but must look for it there, 
where we seek the grounds of the advance of an ice-period, in the realm 
of conjecture, or be content, the meanwhile, with the facts, without bein 
able to understand their connection with the history of the earth in pean 

Whether, however, we seek the reason for it in the mutable state of the 
sun, in a periodicity of its light and an efficacious warmth, in a variation 
of the atmosphere, in an increase of the inner temperature of the earth, 
in an altered position of its axis in respect to ihe sun, or in a universal 
definite movement of our solar system in the universe of space, and ad- 
duce many probabilities in favor of each of these views and against it— 
the retreat did take place. But it was not a precipitate escape into the 
Jurking-places of the mountains, that opened up the extended land to 
the creatures of earth, it was a slow retreat, wh:ch only cleared the long 
besieged fields step by step. 

The plains were first freed from their rigid covering. On the exten- 





* Etudes sur les Glaciers, 8vo., with plates in folio. 1841. Soleure, by Jent 
and Gassman. 
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sive heaths of northern Germany, of Russia and of France, the snowy beds 
first began to melt under the influence of a bright sun, such as now sends 
down its beams upon us, and were converted into compact ice, by means 
of the dripping of the water and the freezing of it again in the spaces be- 
tween the comparatively loose layers of snow. With this conversion of 
the snow into ice there occurred two important events, which will receive 
more particular attention, when we come to speak of the glaciers of our 
own day, the motion of the masses of ice in the direction of the declivity 
of the ground, and their effect on the solid foundations on which they 
rested. A stirring life, if I may so express it, pressed through the inac- 
tive frozen masses. Fissures were opened by the expansive influence of 
the sun’s heat, and so formed for the waters, which the melting of the su- 
perficial layers caused to spring forth abundantly, a welcome channel 
down to the gravel of the earth beneath, where they made for themselves 
beds, inclosed and defended by the crystal walls, through which they had 
scarcely broken their way. 

If, at the present day, in the rarefied atmosphere of our lofty ridges, 
the evaporation of the frozen masses of ice and snow, especially on clear 
days, far exceeds the melting of them into running water, so, at other pe- 
riods, it must have been proportionate to those widely extended surfaces, 
which, elevated but little above the level of the sea, were subjected to a 
much more effective atmospheric action. Besides, the trifling proclivity, 
indeed the almost perfect level of these superficies, was but little favorable 
to the forming of many cracks and fissures, and consequently those glacier- 
rivulets formed by the union of separate drippings on the surface of ice, 
must have been much more significant, than those of our glaciers, where 
mostly small superficies, frequent fissures and less pressure of the atmos- 
phere prevent the formation of larger rivulets on their surfaces. Only 
few brooks are found on our Alpine glaciers, over which an expert Jeaper 
might hesitate to jump. At that time, however, the crystal floods of pow- 
erful streams grooved out their mutable beds over the wide surface, and, 
if after a long course some fissure offered them the desired outlet, they 
tumbled in magnificent falls into the blue profound, the mighty beds of 
pebbles and sand, which the icy mass collected under them, by its rubbing 
motion on the solid foundations beneath, working their way through to the 
ground. Confined by icy walls, these glacier-streams wrought out for 
themselves vaulted channels under the icy cover, through which they 
coursed their way onward to the deeper passages offered by the uneven 
bottoms, dug out deep beds in the gravel, and so formed denuded vales, 
the direction of which is frequently not discoverable from the present fea- 
tures of the country, and can only then be clearly apprehended when it is 
remembered, that there were coasts of ice, which determined the course 
of these sub-glacial streams and bounded their beds.* 








* I entertain the impression, that the manifold traditions and fables of the 
ancients, of overwhelming floods and deluges, are to be referred to that cradle- 
period of the human race, when mankind dwelt only in the more moderate tropical 
climes, whilst the northern latitudes were still covered with the glaciers of the 
ice-period. In this view of the subject, the traditionary floods were events simi- 
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Thus the retreat commenced. The central points, by which the move- 
ment of its escape was regulated, were on the one hand, the high northern 
regions, on the other, the lofty chains of middle Europe, which still lie 
partly buried in eternal snows; and out of those regions, from the ridges 
of Norway and Sweden and the Alpine chains of our continent, spring 
up those strong witnesses of the extent of the icy mass, those immense 
blocks (bowlders), which lie scattered over the plains of northern Germa- 
ny, Russia, Switzerland, and even on the combs of the lower mountain 
ridges, as of the Jura; and whose origin cannot be denied, so character- 
istic, for the most part, is the kind of stone, which enters into their com- 
position. Broken off from the crests of the Scandinavian mountains, these 
lost rocks rolled on over the surface of the icy mass, were transported 
across the Baltic sea, then consisting of ice instead of salt water, and de- 
posited in the plains of northern Germany on the border of the ice-field. 
From the summits of the Alps, in like manner diverging in all directions, 
there moved onward those fragments broken loose by the action of the 
atmosphere, perhaps also by the elevation of part of the chain from its 
bed, and hurled upon the surface of the ice. The Swiss plains and the 
southern declivities of her mountains, yea, even the interior vales of the 
Jura, the valleys of Lombardy, the countries of eastern France, all received 
from the Alps of Switzerland those erratic blocks, such numbers of 
which growing civilization has already employed in completing its ends 
of industry, and which are still so numerous, that centuries will not be suf- 
ficient entirely to blot them from the reali of being. 

When the retreat of the icy crust towards the north and the Alps com- 
menced, then were those bowlders borne away thence to their present 
locations. 

But I shall be charged with a contradiction. How is it possible, some 
one will ask, that the ice-crust retreated precisely to those points, from 
which the bowlders were removed ? How can it be, that these were car- 
ried on from the centre of the chains out to the periphery of the ice- 
fields, whilst the carriers, the icy masses, had a receding motion from the 
peripheries towards the centres, consequently diametrically opposite to that 
of the bowlders ? 

It is true, there is an apparent contradiction in these truths so justly 
expressed, but only an apparent one, for the retreat of a mass of ice is 
always only the result of a disproportion between the forces tending to 
its destruction on the one hand, and the elements of which it is formed on 
the other, in which the former preponderate. Snow and water are the 
forming elements, on whose co-operation depend both the production and 
the forward movement of the glacial masses. By means of the perpetual 
accumulation of these elements, the whole mass is augmented, and this 
augmentation, together with the expansion occasioned by the freezing of 
the water, is the cause of the forward movement, which is really only an 





lar to the inundations often occasioned now by the glaciers, certainly much more 
overwhelming, in proportion to the greater magnitude and extent of the glaciers 
of that period. 
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extension of the mass in one direction. But if the melting and evapora- 
tion of the icy mass produced by the heat exceed that partial expansion, 
more of it will be carried off in a liquid and vapory form, than it will 
gain by means of the condensation of the atmospheric precipitates ; con- 
sequently it must manifestly decrease, and decrease most, where these 
destructive influences operate most powerfully, namely, farthest from 
the cold centres, on the extremest periphery of the masses, where they 
meet with a warmer atmosphere and a warmer soil. It is this preponder- 
ance of the forming influences of the glaciers over the destructive, how- 
ever, which appears to the eye of the superficial observer as an advance, a 
forward movement—the downward pressure of the forming elements, 
which seems to him asa retreat of the masses, and is so denominated, 
whilst more accurate observation shows, that the mass constantly ad- 
vances, although the greater diminution in some places seems to betoken 
a retreat there. 

The same state of things must have occurred when the ice-crust became 
exposed to those destructive influences, which a warmth, like that now pre- 
vailing, must bring with it. On the plains, as already remarked, the con- 
flict began, in which death itself must submit, and the new life of the 
creations of our own day gain the victory. The ice, operated on from 
without by the beams of the sun, and from within by the warmth of the 
earth itself, disappeared, and the more the land became liberated, the strong- 
er were the forces that maintained the contest. But precisely there, where 
the ice vanished, on the borders of the ice-field, was also the place of that 
life-like motion, which, finding its fulcra in those centres before mentioned, 
proceeded out from them in all directions ; for, as will be afterwards elu- 
cidated, the stronger movement of the icy mass is always where the heat 
can most powerfully affect it. But if, on the borders, the destructive ele- 
ments preponderated, at the centres the plastic prevailed, and the masses 
there accumulated constantly pressed on again to the conflict, as a fresh 
reserve, bearing down with it those wrecks of its forming state, the erratic 
blocks. From the dispersion of the different species of Alpine rocks on 
the chains of the Jura, as well as from the extent of the block or bowlder- 
zones, Which originate at the Scandinavian mountains, we may perhaps 
yet be able to reckon the period of time necessary for the retreat of the 
ice-crust to its narrow limits. 

Still vain was the conflict. More and more was the mass of ice driv- 
en back, more and more did the green earth become liberated. The val- 
leys of Germany, Russia, France and Italy were released from their icy 
shackles, the Baltic sea was set free, the North sea, for the most part, 
rolled its waves again. But the more prominent chains of mountains, 
affording, by their elevation above the level of the sea, a firmer resting- 
place to the isy mass, still had eternal winter on their summits and in their 
valleys, and thus there existed isolated glaciers, which no longer constituted 
one coherent whole, like their common parent, but separate groups, each 
of which claimed its particular mountain-ridge. The Scandinavian Pen- 
insula, the heights of the island of Great Britain, the Alps, the Vosges, and 
probably most of the chains resembling the last in elevation and location, 
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presented these glacier-groups, whose vestiges have not yet been suff- 
ciently traced out, to enable us to furnish a complete chart, so to speak, 
of their retreat. The entire plain of Switzerland was still covered with 
ice; for its extent is too limited, the space between the two chains in- 
closing it, the Alps on the one side and the Jura on the other, too small, 
in comparison with the altitude of these mountains, to admit of the sup- 
— of a contemporaneous thaw of these plains with those of the other 
ower and more extended countries. Indeed, the elevation of the Alps is 
so great, that the masses of ice having their centre of motion there, at first 
overflowed even the independent glaciers of the Jura, and the totality of 
the groups covering Switzerland acquired a motion from southeast to 
northwest, consequently directly towards the ice-movement proceeding 
from Sweden and Norway. The most convincing proofs of this superior 
force of the ice-masses generated by the Alps, are found in the blocks 
formed of granite and other plutonic rocks, deposited especially on the 
southern declivity of the Jura, and even in its inmost valleys ; which fur- 
nish also the best evidence that the movement proceeded from the Alps 
out towards and into the interior chains of the Jura. The level of the 
Swiss groups of glaciers gradually sank, and we derive pretty certain data 
for determining the altitude of the different levels, from the dispersion of 
various rocks, whose Alpine origin cannot be questioned, especially from 
those strangely compounded pudding-stones of Valorsine. Step by step, 
however, even the ice on the valleys of our father-land yielded to the life- 
giving influence of the heat, the blue waters of its seas freely rolled their 
waves, the Molasse-hills were exposed, only the highest peaks of the Jura, 
as the Deut de Vaulion and some others, still retained their own separate 
glaciers. But the beautiful valleys of the Alps, whose wild nature attracts 
so many lovers of the sublime, were still filled up with the glaciers, which 
submitted more and more to the conditions which govern them at the 
present time. The great valleys of the Rhone, the Aar, the Reuss, the 
Rhine, the Adda, and of all the other streams which run out from this re- 
gion in all directions, were covered with immense glaciers, and may have 
preserved somewhat the same appearance, as they now present in snowy 
winters, when their depths become buried in snow, and only a slight de- 
pression reveals to the traveller the fissures, over which he walks with 
careless foot. 

















[To be continued.] 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
Worpswortn’s Sonnets oN SONNETS, AND ON PuNnISHMENT BY Deatu. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


Tue last No. of the “ London Quarterly Review” contains an article 
of fifty-one pages on the “ Sonnets of William Wordsworth, collected in 
one volume,—London, 1838.” The chief object of the reviewer, in this 
somewhat unnecessarily protracted discussion, is “to justify the now 
nearly universal fame of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, in the eyes of a few 
dissentients ;” and for whose failure to “ go along with the world,” in 
this case, he undertakes to account, on philosophical principles. The 
general subject of the article is by no means new, and the details of it, 
we judge, would not be especially interesting to our readers. The fol- 
lowing extract is confined principally to that portion of the review which 
relates to Capital Punishments, a topic which is rife in this country as 
well as in Europe, and on which, we think, both Mr. Wordsworth and 
his reviewer have expressed some justand Christian sentiments. As in- 
troductory to the discussion of that subject, however, we can not deny 
ourselves the pleasure of bringing forward a few passages from a pre- 
ceding topic of this review. Sr. Ep. 


From the (London) Quarterly Review, December, 1841, 


Of the many styles in which this poet has written, those of the Sonnets 
and of the Excursion may be regarded as the farthest apart; the Excur- 
sion being the most remarkable of his writings for breadth of style, the 
Sonnets for compactness. In a long philosophical poem which must 
necessarily tax the powers of attention, a current and almost colloquial 
manner was best fitted to keep the reader at ease, and a continued terse- 
ness of diction and condensation of thought, though apparently abridging 
his labors, in reality would have cost him more than it saved him. That 
the whole should be flowingly connected, so as to be borne in upon the 
mind with the weight of one streain, was more for the interest of the sub- 
ject than that pointed and striking passages should often occur. It was 
also perhaps expedient that the substance of what was to be said in the 
Excursion should be supported by its own solidity and truth, and that it 
should be recommended by the natural eloquence of a fervid mind deliver- 
ing itself of what is strongly felt, rather than by any frequency of fanciful 
embellishment, or, as regards the rhythm, by any marked or salient melodies. 
These things were not to be excluded, but they were to come as they 
might happen to present themselves toa mind somewhat preoccupied—they 
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were to be merely occasional and incidental. The Sonnets, on the con- 
trary, address the reader, each claiming to be considered for itself and by 
itself; and though, as we have said, not altogether irrespectively of its 
kindred with other works the issue of the same mind, yet mainly as a sub- 
stantive poem. And for this kind of poem the style required was the 
very opposite of that employed in the Excursion, and perhaps also a good 
deal removed from what fell in with the natural fluency of the poet. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s genius we imagine to have inclined naturally to an easy 
abundance both of thoughts and words ; but art was to predominate over 
this inclination wheresoever it was not fit to be indulged, and the poetic 
mind which had been diffused widely with an easy fluctuation through the 
Excursion, though not changing its nature and spirit, was to take a dif- 
ferent structure—was to be inspissated, as it were, and form itself into 
crystals in the Sonnets. 

The critic of these Sonnets meets on the threshold of his task two, 
which, being on the subject of this form of poetry, he is naturally called 
upon to notice first. The former of them is that picture-gallery in four- 
teen lines, which, though probably familiar to our readers, cannot but be 
quoted here : 











Scorn not the Sonnet: Critic! you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honors: with this key 
Shakspeare cihdshad his heart; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarcli’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camodens soothed an exile’s griet ; 

The Sonnet glittered a gay myrile-leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Fuery-land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul animating strains—alas, too few ! p. 54. 





How much of literary history is called up in the mind by these few 
vivid touches, and how much of biography and criticistin is contained in 
them! Yet in this sonnet condensation occasions no obscurity—historical 
allusion, sentiment, imagery, exquisite music, distinctive portraiture——all 
find a place and yet nothing is crowded. And as a fit introduction to the 
other sonnet upon sonnets, which deals with some abstruser thoughts, we 
may beg those who complain of obscurity in Mr. Wordsworth’s writings 
to bear in mind the clearness of his language when the subject is merely 
narrative or picturesque, and to ask themselves whether, when any dit- j 
ficulty occurs, it may not be owing to the subject-matter rather than to 


| the treatment. 
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Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room ; 

et And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 
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High as the highest peak of Furness-fells, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 

In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 

Ourselves, no prison is: and hence to me, 

In sundry moods, *twas pastime to be bound 

Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground : 

Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 

Should find brief solace there, as | have found. __ p. 5. 


This ‘s one of those doctrinal poems, abounding in Mr. Wordsworth’s 
works, which we have heard some persons complain that they cannot un- 
derstand, having read them probably as rapidly as they would read any 
erotic effusion of any glowing gentleman who writes verses. Let us take 
more time than such readers have to spare and more space than is permit- 
ted to a sonnet, and it will not be difficult to evolve the doctrine. We 
should say, then, that the leading doctrine suggested by this sonnet is, 
that no enlargement of a man’s hberty of action can take place withouta 
corresponding aggravation of his moral responsibility, and that there must 
needs be some souls which “ feel the weight of too much liberty,’’—such, that 
is, whose liberty of action is disproportionate to their strength of judgment 
or of self-control, and must therefore either oppress their conscience, or 
vex them with the perplexities of an undetermined choice or the conse- 
quences of an ungoverned will. Many, indeed, are they who feel in one 
way or another this “ weight of too much liberty.”” The youth who is free 
to choose a profession has a liberty disproportionate to his knowledge and 
experience, which is a burthen. The heiress who is free to choose 
amongst many suitors, finds the difficulty of selection insuperable, and 
though perhaps any one of them might have been better than no husband, 
she lives and dies unmarried. The child who knows that obedience will 
not be enforced upon him, finds no peace for bis soul; and the man who 
is too absolutely his own master, will find that he has got a troublesome 
servant. 

* * * * * * 

We must not quit the subject of this sonnet without adverting tosome 
passages in Mr. Wordsworth’s other works, which have a bearing upon 
the sawwe doctrine. 

In the ode entitled “ The Pass of Kirkstone” (which we wish it were 
our business to quote at length), the poet having by a toilsome ascent and 
somewhat against his inclination reached that Pass, describes the scene 
which presents itself, and addresses the road by which he had gained the 
summit of the mountain :— 


Aspiring road! that lov’st to hide 
Thy daring in a vapory bourn, 
Not seldom may the hour return 
When thou shalt be my guide ; 
And I (as often we find cause, 
When life is at a weary pause, 
And we have panted up the hill 
Of duty with reluctant will) 

i 
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Be thankful, even tho’ tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of constraint: 
Whence oft invigorating transports flow, 
That choice lack’d courage to bestow ! 





In other poems Mr. Wordsworth seems to have had in view the dif- 
ficult question, whether there may not be some individuals, to whom, by a 
rare purity of moral constitution, Nature herself may aflord a restraint 
adequate for the government of a life led under the influence of natural 


objects and a natural piety : 


Three years she grew in sun and shower; 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 

This child I to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and | will make 

A lady of my own. 


Myself will to my darling be 

Both Jaw and impulse: and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, 

To kindle or restrain.” 








| 
| 


In the Ode to Duty again, he speaks in the same sense as in the 


sonnet : 
Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I teel the weight of chance desires. 


Se 


But the spirit of a moral liberty as growing out of the spirit of duty 
or tempered by it, is, in truth, the subject of the whole of this ode, and 
we request the reader to refresh his remembrance of it in connection with 
the Sonnet last quoted. 

There are other passages in Mr. Wordsworth’s works more or less 
bearing upon the subject; but we have quoted enough to exemplify the 
manner in which we would recommend that the doctrinal class of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s sonnets should be studied—by the light, that is, of his 
works at large and of the moral views which pervade them. 


[We omit here thirty-three pages of somewhat minute and generally 
commendatory criticism of Mr. Wordsworth’s sonnets on a great variety 
of subjects, and hasten to our main object in this selection, which isto | 
present the sentiments of our reviewer and his author, on the subject of r 
capital punishment—Snr. Ep.] 





i There is a short series of Mr. Wordsworth’s Sonnets, written two years 
i ago, which we have been favored with a permission to present to the i 
 % public for the first time. It was suggested by the recent discussions in ' 
ae A Parliament and elsewhere on the subject of Punishment by Death. 

ay It will be proper to remind our readers of the state to which this 
: question has been brought by the proceedings of the last few years. 
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In the session of 1836 an able and elaborate report by the Commis- 
sioners on Criminal Law, of which the second part was on this subject, 
was laid before Parliament.” In the ensuing session this was followed 
by papers presented to Parliament by her Majesty’s command, and con- 
sisting of a correspondence between the Commissioners, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Lord Denman. Upon the foundation afforded by these docu- 
ments, the bills (7th Gul. Iv. and Ist Vict. cap. 84 to 89 and 91) of the 
17th July, 1837, were brought in and passed. These Acts removed the 
punishment of death from about 200 offences, and left it applicable to high 
treason—murder and attempts at murder—rape—arson with danger to 
life—and to piracies, burglaries, and robberies, when aggravated by cru- 
elty and violence. 

The great majority of the offences which were exempted from capital 
punishment by these Acts had not been visited with it in practice for 
many years, and there could be no doubt that the dead letter of the law 
which remained could do nothing but harm. There were some others which 
had been visited with capital punishment occasionally, though rarely, and 
with regard to these the great and prevailing argument was, that the 
feeling of the public was against capital punishment in such cases, and 
that the law by awarding it did in effect promote the total impunity of the 
offences by deterring prosecutions, and by inducing witnesses, juries, and 
sometimes judges, to violate their duty and conspire in producing a false 
verdict of acquittal,—insomuch that in these cases practised offenders 
would prefer to be tried on a vapital charge as a sure means of getting off. 

These arguments were founded upon a large body of statistical and 
other evidence taken by the Commissioners, and we are of opinion that 
the bills of 1837 were proper to be enacted as an experiment. The ex- 
perience of their operation in 1839 and 1840 has been supposed to be in 
their favor, though we cannot make out by what treatment of the crimi- 
nal statistics of those years that result is obtained. The valuable tables 
constructed by Mr. Redgrave of the Home Office, and annually presented 
to Parliament, show a considerable increase of the offences from which 
death has been removed,—an increase of no Jess than 38 per cent. Mr. 
Redgrave, indeed, states that offences generally have increased 25 per 
cent., and seems to infer that 25 of the 38 per cent. is therefore chargeable 
to general causes. So far as direct causation is concerned the inference 
is just. But it may be a question whether the general sense of restraint 
be not affected by important relaxations of the law as regards particular 
crimes, and whether some portion of the 25 per cent., as well as the greater 
part of the 38 per cent., be not chargeable on the Acts of 1837. The 
whole question of the operation of these Acts is a matter for watchful at- 
tention during the next two or three years, though, we will admit, not a 
matter for immediate conclusions. The experience and evidence which 
preceded the enactment of the bills of 1837 were so strong against the 
law as it then stood, that it would require a longer experience and still 
stronger evidence than any which can be now adduced, to bring us to the 
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conviction that the operation of these Acts is not beneficial, even though 
removing the punishment of death from some great crimes. 

But there were some gentlemen in the House of Commons who thought 
that the punishment should be removed from greater crimes still, and they 
appealed to the bills of 1837, the motives which had dictated them, and 
the supposed benefits which had flowed from them, in favor of going fur- 
ther,—as if the whole question in such matters were not-——-where to stop ? 
This was indeed no question with Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, who, in common 
with Mr. Ewart and some others, openly avowed that he had conscien- 
tious objections to the infliction of death at all. The truth, as it appears 
to us, is, that the more the success up to a certain point in a career of this 
kind, the greater is the danger of a popular assembly being hurried into 
errors and extremes. But, as we have said, we find no proof of any par- 
ticular success hitherto. There is a remarkable return moved for by Mr. 
Ewart (No. 48, dated 28th Sept., 1841), which shows that a considerable 
reduction in the number of executions for murder may take place, and be 
attended with a decrease in the number of the commitments for murder. 
We have sought in vain for any link in reason to connect these two con- 
comitant phenomena as cause and effect; but, even if they were to be so 
connected, they would be an argument, not for altering the law, but for 
relaxing its execution. 

However, Mr. Kelly, though aiming at the abolition of punishment by 
death, brought in a bill upon the instalment principle, taking it away from 
all offences except treason and murder; which bill obtained no inconsi- 
derable support in the House, and at one time even a majority, but was 
ultiunately defeated by Sir Robert Peel. The only measure which took 
effect was a bill (brought in by the government with a view to avert the 
enactment of Mr. Kelly’s) by which, besides the correction of some over- 
sights in the Acts of 1837, the crime of rape was taken out of the list of 
those which had continued to be punishable with death. 

Thus the broad question which is left for the country to look at, in 
respect to punishment by death, is in effect its abolition. It is to this 
question that Mr. Wordsworth’s Sonnets refer ; and the general drift of 
the sentiments which they express is that there is a deeper charity and a 
more enlarged view of religious obligations than that which would dictate 
such a measure in this country in the present state of society. Our belief 
is that the great body of opinion in the country on this subject is sound, 
and that the argument of inefficacy from unpopularity, which was justly 
employed to effect the mitigation of the penal code in 1837, would be al- 
together unfounded as an argument for the removal of capital punishments 
from the crimes of violence and blood, to which alone it is awarded by 
the Jaw as it now stands. But even if this plea of unpopularity were to 
be regarded as still extant, it is beside the purpose of one who, like Mr. 
Wordsworth, addresses himself to the public mind, and aims at the amend- 
ment of that very state of public sentiment which is the ground of the ar- 
gument, and who regards legislative concessions to such a state of senti- 
ment as affording an apparent sanction and an actual accession of strength 
to those errors, whether generally or (as we believe) only partially preva- 
lent, which he desires to correct. 
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This part of the controversy it was not within the scope of Mr. Words- 
worth’s purposes to deal with, and there are of course other parts which 
are insusceptible of poetical treatment. But the main subject, being a 
subject for deep feelings, large views, and high argumentation, is essen- 
tially a subject for poetiy, and especially so in the bands of one who 
has been accustomed, during a life which has now reached to three- 
score years and ten, to consider the sentiments and judgments which he 
utters in poetry with as deep a solicitude as to their justness as if they 
were delivered from the bench or the pulpit. 

The first of the series is suggested by a view of Lancaster Castle, seen 
from an eminence called “ Weeping Hill,” being the spot from which 
criminals on their way to the Castle first have it in sight: 


This spot—at once unfolding sight so fair 

Of sea and land, with yon grey towers that still 
Rise up as if to lord it over air— 

Might soothe in human br-asts the sense of ill, 

Or charm it out of memory ; yea, might fill 

The heart with joy and gratitude to God 

For all his bounties upon man bestowed : 

W hy bears it then the name of “ Weeping Hill ?” 
Thousands, as towards yon old Lancastrian towers, 
A prison’s crown, along this way they pass’d 

For lingering durance or quick death with shame, 
From this bare eminence thereon have cast 

Their first look—blinded, as tears fell in showers 
Shed on their chains; and hence that doletul name. 


This sonnet prepares the reader to sympathize with the sufferings of 
the culprits: the next cautions him as to the limits within which his syin- 
pathies are to be restrained: 


Tenderly do we feel by Nature’s law 

For worst offenders: tho’ the heart will heave 
With indignation, deeply moved we grieve 

In after-thouglt for him who stood in awe 

Neither of God nor Man, and only saw, 

Lost wretch! a horrible device enthroned 

On proud temptations, till the victim groaned 
Under the steel his hand had dared to draw. 

But oh! restrain compassion, if its course, 

As oft befalls, prevent or turn aside 

Judgments and aims and acts whose higher source 
Is sympathy with the unforewarned that died 
Blameless—with them who shuddered o’er his grave— 
And all who from the Law firm salety crave. 


In the third and fourth sonnets the reader is prepared to regard as low 
and effeminate the views which would estimate life and death as the most 
important of all sublunary considerations : 


The Roman Consul doomed his sons to die 

Who had betrayed their country. The stern Word 
Afforded (may it thro’ all time afford !) 

A theme for praise and admiration high. 
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Upon the surface of humanity 

He rested not, its depths his mind explored ; 
He felt; but his parental bosom's Lord 

Was duty,—Duty calmed his agony. 

And some, we know, when they by wilful act 
A single human life have wrongly taken, 
Pass sentence on themselves, confess the fact, 
And, to atone for it, with soul unshaken 
Kneel at the feet of Justice, and for faith 
Broken with all mankind solicit Death. 





Is Death, when evil against good has fought 
With such fell mastery that a Man could dare 
By deeds the blackest purpose to lay bare,— 
Is Death, tor One to that condition brought, 
For him or any One, the thing that ought 

To be most dreaded? Lawgivers! beware 
Lest capital pains remitting till ye spare 

The Murderer, ye, by sanction to that thought 
Seemingly given, debase the general mind ; 
Tempt the vague will tried standards to disown; 
Nor only palpable restraints unbind, 

But upon Honor's head disturb the crown, 
Whose absolute rule permits not to withstand 
In the weak love of life his least command. 





In the fifth, the poet rejects the notion that the State has no right to 
exact the forfeiture of life, and repudiates a repeal of capital punishment 
on any such ground, as being not only of evil consequence in its effect 
upon crime, but as striking at all the public benefits which flow from a 
reverence on the part of the people for the authority of the State. This 
view is adduced, of course, not as in itself an argument in favor of pun- 
ishment by death, but as bearing against that particular argument for its 
abolition which alleges a defect of authority on the part of the State: 


Not to the object specially designed, 

Howe’er momentous in itself it be, 

Good to promote or curb depravity, 

Is the wise Legislator’s view aed 

His Spirit, when most severe, is oft most kind: 
As all authority in earth depends 

On Love and Fear, their several powers he blends, 
Copying with awe the one Paternal Mind. 
Uncaught by processes in show humane, 

He feels how far the act would derogate 

From even the humblest functions of the State, 
If she, self-shorn of Majesty, ordain 

That never more shall hang upon her breath 
The last alternative of Life or Death. 





‘ee The sixth sonnet adverts to the effects of the law in preventing the j 
bi crime of murder, not merely by fear, but by horror; not only by exacting 

i a practical apprehension of the doom of death, but by investing the crime 
i itself with the coloring of dark and terrible imaginations: 
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Ye brood of conscience, Spectres! that frequent 
The bad Man’s restless walk and haunt his bed, 
Fiends in your aspect, yet beneficent 

In act as hovering Angels when they spread 
Their wings to guard the unconscious Innocent, 
Slow be the statutes of the land to share 

A laxity that could not but impair 

Your power to punish crime, and so prevent. 
And ye, Beliefs! coiled serpent-like about 

The adage on all tongues, Murder will out, 
How shall your ancient warnings work for good 
In the full might they hitherto have shown, 

If for deliberate Shedder of Man’s blood 
Survive not Judgment that requires his own ? 


With the seventh sonnet Mr. Wordsworth commences the considera- 
tion of the subject in reference to religious views. That has always ap- 
peared to us to be far from a religious view, though commonly advanced 
under the name of religion, which objects to what is called “cutting a 
man off in his sins,” on the ground that it is taking into the hands of man 
issues which ought to be leit in the hands of God, and which it belongs 
to God alone to dispose; as if man and man’s hands, and all the issues 
that come out of man’s hands, were not equally in the disposal of God’s 
providence, and as if man were not ordained by that providence to be the 
minister of God’s justice upon earth. The only really religious view of 
the subject in our minds, is that which recognises the responsibilities of 
man in respect of all the agencies and issues which human judgment can 
reach, and teaches that man must, as he would answer before God, do all 
that in him lies to prevent crime, and exercise the best of his human judg- 
ment to discover wherein that all consists, being assured that, in doing 
his best to prevent crime upon earth, he is doing the part which belongs 
to him in regard to issues beyond the grave. It is manifest that the sud- 
den death of sinners enters into the dispensations of Providence; and 
whenever it appears to be good for mankind, according to the arrange- 
ments of Providence, that such death should be inflicted by human minis- 
tration, it is as false a humility, as it is a false humanity and a false piety, 
for man to refuse to be the instrument. 

But when this argument is extended to the abolition of the punish- 
ment by death even for Murder, it appears to us to be still more imper- 
fect. Those by whom it is used consider it as over-riding all other ques- 
tions, and the inquiry whether the punishment is or is not efficacious for 
the prevention of the crime, is one which they will not entertain, because 
that, they say, is a question of mere human expediency, whereas the other 
is a point of religious obligation. Yet they admit that the religious obli- 
gation turns upon a sinner being cut off in his sins. Now, assuming that 
we are all sinners, and assuming also the efficiency of the punishment for 
prevention—say to the extent of preventing one half of the murders which 
would be committed without it—it follows that the State, by sparing 
to cut off A who murdered B, would be the occasion of C murdering D, 
and E murdering F ;—that is, of two persons being cut off in their sins 
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by the hand of the murderer, instead of one by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. This is an issue which human judgment can distinctly reach and 
take account of, and in respect of which, therefore, God has devolved 
upon man a responsible agency. 

The religious view of the subject is thus introduced : 


Before the world had pass’d her time of youth, 
While polity and discipline were weak, 

The precept, Eye for eye and tooth for tooth, 
Came ftorth—a light, tho’ but as of day-break, 
Strong as could then be borne. A Master meek 
Proscribed the spirit fostered by that rule, 
Patience his law, long-suffering Ais school, 

And Love the end, which all thro’ peace must seek. 
But lamentably do they err who strain 

His mandates, given rash impulse to control 
And keep vindictive thirstings trom the soul, 

So fur that, if consistent in their scheme, 

They must forbid the State to inflict a pain, 
Making of social order a mere dream. 


In the eighth sonnet Mr. Wordsworth disavows the doctrine—some- 
times fallaciously employed on his own side of the question—which would 
strive to measure out the punishments awarded by the law in proportion 
to the degrees of moral turpitude. Legislative enactments can be but 
rough and general, either in their admeasurements or in their definitions, 
and the jurisdiction which they create must be limited to subject-matter 
for which it is in their power to provide means of adequate inquiry and 
adjudication—that is, for crime, as distinguished both from guilt and from 
sin. This limitation is admitted by Mr. Wordsworth ; but at the same 
time he does not allow that prevention of crime is the sole end of punish- 
ment. On the contrary, he considers the State as representing, guiding, 
and supporting the moral sense of the community, and only abstaining 
from giving etfect to that sense by penal law, in so far as it may labor 
under an incapacity for doing so : 


Fit retribution by the moral code 

Determined, lies beyond the State’s embrace ; 
Yet, as she may for each peculiar case, 

She plants well-measured terrors in the road 
Of wrongful acts. Downward it is and broad, 
And the main fear once doomed to banishment, 
Far oftener then, bad ushering worse event, 
Blood would be spilt, that in his dark abode 
Crime might lie better hid. And should the change 
Take from the horror due to a foul deed, 
Pursuit and evidence so far must fail, 

And Guilt escaping, Passion then might plead 
In angry spirits for her old free range, 

And the “ wild justice of Revenge” prevail. 


Though to give timely warning and deter 
Is one great aim of penalty, extend 

Thy mental vision farther, and ascend 
Far higher, else full surely shalt thou err. 
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What is a State? The wise behold in her 

A creature born of Time, that keeps one eye 

Fixed on the statutes of Eternity, 

To which her judgments reverently defer: 

Speaking through Law’s dispassionate voice, the State 
Indues her conscience with external lile 

And being—to preclude or quell the strife 

Of individual will, to elevate 

The grovelling mind, the erring to recall, 

And fortify the moral sense of all. 


In the tenth, the religious view is resumed : 


Our bodily life! some plead, that life, the shrine 
Of an immortal spirit, is a gift 

So sacred, so informed with light divine, 

That no tribunal, though most wise to sift 

Deed and intent, should turn the being adrift 
Into that world where penitential tear 

May not avail, nor prayer have tor God’s ear 

A voice—that world whose veil no hand can lift 
For earthly sight. “ Eternity and time,” 

They urge, “ have interwoven claims and rights, 
Not to be jeopardized through foulest crime: 
The sentence rule by mercy’s heaven. born lights.” 
Even so; but measuring not by finite sense 
Infinite Power, perlect Intelligence. 


In the eleventh and twefih the alternatives of secondary punishment 
are adverted to—solitary imprisonment and transportation. One-half of 
the question respecting punishment by death turns, no doubt, upon a com- 
parison of it with other punishments; but these must be punishments of 
which we have experience in this country, or in some country in a simi- 
lar social state. For as to American experience, which was often referred 
to a few years ago, we believe it is now acknowledged to be inapplica- 
ble; and as to mere visions of a preventive and reformatory efficacy in 
untried methods of punishing crime, they may lead to inventions or ex- 
periments, and the result may possibly be the discovery of a preferable 
substitute for punishment by death: but, until the discovery shall have 
been made, and shall have been tried and proved by an adequate experi- 
ence, to say that methods ought to be discovered which no man has yet 
succeeded in discovering, is no argument for the precedent abolition of 
the method which exists : yet this was the whole drift of the argumentation 
of Mr. Kelly and his friends on this part of the subject. 

With regard to imprisonment, the “ Silent System” may be considered 
as justly renounced by all competent authorities on the subject.* Nature 
is too strong for it, and the attempt to permit society, yet torbid commu- 
nication, results in perpetual endeavors at evasion on the part of the 
prisoners, by which their minds are kept in a fraudulent state, and which 
can be met only by such incessant severities on the part of the prison of- 





* See the Reports of the Home Inspectors of Prisons for 1837-8. 
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ficers as must keep their minds in a state almost equally to be avoided. 
The “ Separation System”? will be tried more fully than it has yet been, by 
the model prison now in course of construction. It will produce, we 
conceive, as many different results as there are differences in men. Our 
impression is, that in the majority of cases violent passions will be tamed 
by it, some vicious propensities subdued, and the mind reduced to a weak, 
blank, and negative condition. But this, though good as far as it goes, is 
in truth merely a work of destruction ; the work of reformation is yet to 
be begun ; and towards this, though books, tracts, and chaplains may do 
much for the moment (and we are far from undervaluing even a transitory 
moral impression ), yet the dispositions of the mind which are thus nurtur- 
ed must not be accounted for virtues. It is only by the exercise of virtue 
that virtue can be cultivated; and virtue can have no exercise in soli- 
tude—in the absence of all social relations, of all transactions, of all 
temptations, and even of the power and opportunity of doing evil. “ That 
which purifies us is trial,” says Milton,* “ and trial is by what is contrary.” 
This is yet to come when the solitary imprisonment ends; and when that 
term arrives, the prisoner is sent forth into the world of which the wicked 
portion will only receive him, in the infancy of his virtue—a moral 
weakling. 

With regard to the alternative of transportation, the Archbishop of 
Dublin’s pamphlet, in 1832, seems to have been fatal to the system as it 
was then conducted, and at the same time to have raised the most serious 
doubts whether it could ever be conducted in a manner to give it preven- 
tive efficacy. Lord John Russell appears by his instructions to the Com- 
missioners on Criminal Law to have been persuaded that these doubts 
might be set aside; but even admitting that it may be or has been made 
a formidable punishment, there remain objections of great force derived 
from the consequences brought upon the countries to which convicts are 
transported. 

Independently, however, of these considerations, and on the ground of 
a moral preference in respect of the criminal, Mr. Wordsworth would in- 
flict death rather than transportation or imprisonment for life : 


Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide 

Locked in a dungeon, needs must eat the heart 

Out of his own humanity, and part 

With every hope that mutual cares provide ; 

And should a less unnatural doom confide 

In life-long exile on a savage coast, 

Soon the relapsing penitent may boast 

Of yet more heinous guilt, with fiercer pride. 

Hence thoughtful mercy, mercy sage and pure, 
Sanctions the forfeiture that law demands, 

Leaving the final issue in His hands 

Whose goodness knows no change, whose love is sure, 
Who sees, foresees ; who cannot judge amiss ; 

And wafts at will the contrite soul to bliss. 





* Areopagitica. 
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See the Condemned alone within his cell, 

And prostrate at some moment when remorse 
Stings to the quick, and with resistless force 
Assaults the pride she strove in vain to quell. 
Then mark him, him who could so long rebel, 
The crime confessed, a kneeling penitent 
Before the altar, where the sacrament 

Softens his heart, till from his eyes outwell 
Tears of salvation. Welcome, death! while Heaven 
Does in this change exceedingly rejoice; 

While yet the solemn heed the State hath given 
Helps him to meet the last tribunal’s voice 

In faith, which fresh offences, were he cast 

On old temptations, might for ever blast. 


In the thirteenth sonnet Mr. Wordsworth anticipates that a time may 
come when the punishment by death will be needed no longer; but he 
wishes that the disuse of it should grow out of the absence of the need, 
not be imposed by legislation. We have stated already what is our own 
belief, and the tenor of the evidence taken in 1836, as to the state of feel- 
ing in the country. But if we are in error, or if a change shall take place, 
and public sentiment shall bear strongly against punishment by death, 
there will be an amply sufficient, if not an undue, leaning on the part of 
Judges and Secretaries of State towards a conformity with it, and Juries 
will in general have a sufficient reliance upon that leaning to encourage 
them to convict where they ought. And, on the other hand, if the con- 
sequence of a premature legislative abolition should be to multiply crimes 
to a fearful extent and place life in unusual jeopardy, public opinion might 
be thrown violently to the other side—the legislation of a weak and short- 
sighted benevolence inight be reversed in the natural course of things by 
the legislation of passion, or at least by a severe legislation passionately 
administered—and then our last state would be worse than the first. 


Yes, though he well may tremble at the sound 
Of his own voice, who from the judgment-seat 
Sends the pale convict to his last retreat 

In death s though listeners shudder all around, 
They know the dread requital's source profound ; 
Nor is, they feel, its wisdom obsolete— 

Would that it were !—the sacrifice unmeet 

For Christian faith. But hopeful signs abound : 
The social rights of man breathe purer air ; 
Religion deepens her preventive care : 

Then, moved by needless fear of past abuse, 
Strike not from law’s firm hand that aw/ul rod, 
But leave it thence to drop for lack of use. 

O speed the blessed hour, Almighty God! 


This sonnet is entitled “ Conclusion,” though it is followed by another, 
eatilled “ Apology,” with the transcription of which we terminate the 
grave and responsible but welcome task, of bringing before the public 
opinions of such high authority upon such a momentous theme: 
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The formal world relaxes her cold chain 

For one who speaks in numbers ; ampler scope 
His utterance finds ; and conscious of the gain, 
Imagination works with bolder hope, 

The cause of grateful Reason to sustain ; 

And, serving Truth, his heart more strongly beats 
Against all barriers which his labor meets 

In lofty place, or humble life’s domain. 

Enough ;—betore us lay a painful road, 

And guidance have I souglit in duteous love 

From Wisdom’s heavenly Father; hence hath flowed 
Patience, with trust that, whatsoe’er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may move 
Cheered with the prospect of a brighter day. 





ARTICLE IX. 


Sysei’s History oF THE First Crusape. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review, October, I841.* 


Geschichte des Ersten Kreuzzugs. Von Heinrich von Sybel, Doctor der 
Philosophie und Privatdocenten der Geschichte an der Universitat zu 
Bonn. Dasseldorf, bei J. H. C. Schreiner. 1841. 


Ir was towards the close of the eleventh century (1074), that Gre- 
gory the Seventh, perhaps the most remarkable man that ever swayed 
the pontifical sceptre, first gave the world any official intimation of an 
approaching crusade.t The character of the man and the circumstances 
of the time all seemed to favor the project. Engaged as the pope had 
been, from a period Jong previous to his accession to the Holy See, in a 
struggle against the temporal influence exerted within the Church, occu- 
pied with the magnificent scheme of erecting a spiritual empire before 
which all worldly potentates should bow, endowed with a genius whose 
splendor has never been denied, and acting with a sincerity which can 
hardly be questioned, his insatiable ambition, and his intolerable arro- 
gance, have nevertheless made it doubtful whether he designed his in- 
tended crusade to serve the Church chiefly in the East or in the West. 

It could bardly have escaped the notice of so penetrating a states- 
man, how great would be the advantage to the papal power could the 
ambitious princes of Europe be induced to draw off their turbulent nobles 
with their disorderly retainers, to the scene of a distant and a religious 
war. Still less could the more important advantages escape him which 
his plans would derive from the high tone of religious feeling which a 
war against infidels and on behalf of the Holy City would necessarily ex- 








. i * See Review of Reviews, Am. Eclectic, No. VIL. p. 168. 

: a t Sylvester the Second had previously addressed the Church on the subject, 
Ey and proposed himsell to lead the chivalry of the West, but the proposal met with 
ig no sufficient response, nor was the scheme of Gregory brought to maturity dur- 


ing his pontificate. 
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cite. Obedience to ecclesiastical authorities, the vital importance of union 
with the Church and her chief pastors, the supremacy of the throne of St. 
Peter over all earthly dignities, mediately in temporal and immediately in 
spiritual matters—such were the lessons which it was the sole object of 
(iregory’s pontificate to teach, and such would be more effectually taught 
by a crusade than by any operations in western Christendom which the 
popes could ever hope to effect. 

The novelty of the design, the vast ideas of oriental splendor which 
then prevailed, the discoveries which might be made, the noble field for 
the display of combined valor and devotion, the extraordinary and enthu- 
siastic manner in which, when the scheme was at last matured, the ap- 
peal of Urban the Second was received, all tend to make the history of 
the first crusade the most important portion of European medieval his- 
tory. It was the first updrawing of the curtain from a scene of gorgeous 
romance, the commencement of a brilliant era of war, and chivalry, and 
diplomacy ; it called into display a thousand splendid qualities, and into 
action a thousand splendid characters, which would otherwise have been 
occupied and expended in petty provincial warfare; it united, and, as it 
were, fused together the best and most attractive parts of the eastern and 
western character; it gave a new impulse to poetry and music and archi- 
tecture, and it poured into Christendom, with a tide which continued for 
three centuries to flow, all the comparatively ripened civilization of the 
then more advanced East. 

But of this interesting period we have had until lately no well writ- 
ten and faithful history. In England this want struck less forcibly on the 
mind, because the subsequent glories of Richard Caeur de Lion absorbed 
the national attention, and the former period lay in comparative obscurity ° 
without any attempt being made to illustrate it. 

In 1820, however, appeared Mills’ History of the Crusades; and this, 
though necessarily bestowing but a comparatively short space on the first 
of these expeditions, is the largest and best connected work treating on 
the subject which is accessible to the English reader. Yet there are few 
portions of history of which the contemporaneous accounts are more nu- 
merous or more diffuse. Dr. Sybel classes these into, first, letters of indi- 
vidual crusaders, of which a few still exist, and of which some might be 
made available in the compilation of a history of the period; secondly, 
letters from princes and popes, among which those of Alexius Comnenus 
to Robert, Count of Flanders, and those of Urban II. to Alexius, are the 
most important; and thirdly, the contemporaneous histories and chronicles 
of the crusade. The first part of Dr. Sybel’s work is occupied by an 
investigation of these sources, and is distinguished by an accuracy and a 
patient research which leaves little if any thing to be desired. 

Professor Ranke, in the year 1837, called much attention to an inves- 
tigation of the sources from which our knowledge of the history of the 
first crusade is derived. In the course of this investigation it appeared, 
says Dr. Sybel, that the first books of William of Tyre were a mere rifac- 
ciamento of other and earlier writers, as Albert of Aix, Raimond, and 
the “ Gesta Francorum.” This however is any thing but new to the lite- 
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rary world, for Mills, in his “ History of the Crusades,” frequently speaks 
of the Archbishop as the copyist of Albert; but with regard to the “ Gesta 
Francorum,” we have here for the first time a view taken of that docu- 
ment which entirely alters its position among the histories of the crusade. 
There are two works called by this name, but Sybel, by referring to the 
pages of Bongarsius, identifies the one to which he alludes; it is the same 
of which Mills in his History, Vol. 1. p. 461, says, “It is an improvement 
of Tudebode,” and with this brief notice proceeds to the other. There is 
however much important matter here Jeft untouched, and we shall there- 
fore proceed to give a few extracts from Dr. Sybel’s work, as to the his- 
tory and value of the “‘ Gesta Francorum.” 


“ape a 


nee tain 


Sir 


John Besly, in his Preface to Tudebode, asserts with great confi- 
dence that the work entitled “*Gesta Francorum,” which in former times 
was used as an authentic and original document, is in fact no more than 
a plagiarism o; the very grossest description, and that as the anonymous 
compiler had to thank his verbal following of Tudebode for his fame, it 
was a mere matter of duty to expose his misdoing. He grounds this 
assertion upon three places, one in which the writer speaks of himself, 
and two in which he alludes to his deceased brothers.—p. 23. 
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Besides this it appears that Tudebode spoke frequently of himself, and 
that the anonymous writer has carefully left out all such passages. Now 
it is to the merest chance that Besly owes the consent of all later writers 
to this assertion, and it would probably have remained uncontradicted to 
this time, had not our author been Jed by the character of some passages 
. in the “ Gesta Francorum,” as wel] as by the doubts of Professor Ranke, 
to investigate the subject. A short examination proved to him that Besly 
was mistaken, and that Winkel and other historians of the crusades had 
been subject to considerable errors in consequence of taking up the same 
opinion. 


In the first passage (upon which Besly’s assertion is grounded) Tude- 
bode relates an unlucky occurrence which took place during the siege 
of Jerusalem, and he adds—Tudebode, a priest of Sivray, the author of 
this history, was present and saw the event. The whole narration to 
which this assertion refers is wanting in the “ Gesta,” and I see nothing 
improbable in the supposition that Tudebode, having proceeded so far in 
his copy, inserted in this place an event of which he was an eye-witness. 
As to his following the army with his brethren it is of course impossible 
to disprove it, though many difficulties would arise if we endeavor to 
derive from his accouut that of the “Gesta.” Again, the anonymous 
author speaks throughout in the first person; Tudebode speaks some- 
times in the first, sometimes in the third, and changes back without any 
apparent motive to the first again.—p. 23. 


The priestly character of Tudebode forms a still stronger evidence of 
‘ the truth of Dr. Sybel’s conclusion, for a similar inconsistency prevails in 
t that respect as in his confusion of the first and third persons. The anony- 
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mous writer was a knight, and speaks ever consistently with his knightly 
character, while Tudebode is perpetually changing his tone, and repre- 
sents his occupation sometimes to be war and sometimes religion, and 
sometimes a strange (to us at least) mixture of both. This incongruity is 
easily comprehended if we consider the writer merely as a copyist, but it 
is totally incomprehensible on any other supposition. Another point 
which Besly passes over as though it were of sual] moment, Sybel rightly 
notices as one of great importance; it is by itself almost sufficient to settle 
the question of priority. Tudebode has copied many passages verbatim 
from the book of Raimond of Agiles. Now if the author of the “ Gesta”’ 
had copied Tudebode, it could hardly fail but that some at least of these 
passages would have found their way into the transcript ; yet not one is 
to be seen, and the very place in which Raimond and the “ Gesta” are 
agreed most remarkably upon, affords the most remarkable proof of this 
fact, for Tudebode, alter giving to a certain extent the words of the 
“ Gesta,” transcribes next several passages from Raimond, and then goes 
back once more to the words of the “ Gesta.” Our limits will not allow us 
to follow the doctor through the proofs which he gives in support of his 
position ; passages in which Raimond is evidently wrong are copied into 
the book of Tudebode, and the inconsistencies of the latter, as well as the 
internal evidences of the “ Gesta”’ and the results of an examination into 
the Historia Belli Sacri, all tend to show that the first “ Gesta,” in the 
collection of Bongarsius, is the most trustworthy record of the first crusade 
that has reached our times. We have but little information as to the life 
of the author. 


We know only that in the year 1096 he went with Bohemund to 
Amalfi, and remained with his forces till the siege of Antioch by Kerbu- 
ga. He served here among the knights, and had the fortune to be con- 
cerned in almost every undertaking of consequence. He accompanied 
Robert of Normandy and Raimond of Thoulouse and Tripoli, and this is 
the last of his personal adventures that we are able to trace.—p. 26. 


His personal character is so beautifully sketched from his own writ- 
ings by Dr. Sybel that-we cannot refrain from laying before our readers 
a few passages. 


If his personal character be not so clearly indicated as that of Rai- 
mond, it is nevertheless sufficiently so to impress us with a sense of his 
trustworthiness. In the first place he seems evidently penetrated with 
the universal idea of the holiness of the expedition. He connects it im- 
mediately with God’s ordination, and in an hundred places speaks of 
God as their great leader and protector. ‘* The Almighty God, gracious 
and merciful, who alloweth not his host to perish, sent us help.” ‘So 
were our enemies overcome through the might of God, and of the Holy 
Sepulchre.” “ We walked secure among the fields and mountains bless- 
ing and praising the Lord.” With such expressions does he begin and 
end almost every narration of individual exploits and conflicts. We 
may indeed say that all this was to be expected, and that an indifference 
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to such subjects among his contemporaries would have spoiled and dis- 
turbed the picture ; but this enthusiasm is kept within its due bounds, 
and neither leads to the neglect of temporal affairs, nor does he regard 
the enemy with the eye of a controversialist. 


For 180 pages does Dr. Sybel investigate the sources of the history of 
the crusade ; and though considerable attention had been paid to the sub- 
ject before, his labors have been rewarded by what, if we cannot call 
them discoveries, are at least strikingly novel views. Nor are these views 
hastily taken up; the reader’s judgment is carried along with the inves- 
tigator, and we rise from the perusal of this first part of the volume, im- 
pressed with the conviction that the history of the first crusade, in every 
respect worthy to be credited, has been hitherto a desideratum. One of 
the most interesting points on which Dr. Sybel has exerted his critical 
acumen is the origin of the crusade itself, so long attributed to the solitary 
of Amiens. We shall briefly give an analysis of what our author advances 
on this topic. 

The character and adventures of Peter the Hermit occupy much of 
the attention of every writer on the Crusades, and it is somewhat curious 
to notice the inconsistency which they have displayed. Few persons 
have been more misunderstood than this celebrated individual ; the sneers 
of Gibbon, and the all but adoration of some of the monkish writers, have 
been alike taken as true. The actions of a sage have been attributed to 
one described as a weak enthusiast, and the influence of a sovereign to a 
despised outcast. In one respect however all have been agreed,—in what- 
ever mode they chose to represent the man himself, they unanimously at- 
tributed to him the first movements of the crusade. That he led to Pales- 
tine a vast undisciplined host, nearly all of whom fell a sacrifice to their 
own vices and follies, is undoubted ; that he previously organized a similar 
but smaller band (if indeed it could be said to be organized at all), under 
the banner of Walter the Pennyless, otherwise Walter Habenichts, other- 
wise Gautur de Vaurien (titles all of the same import), has never been 
denied : that he remained with the army of the crusades till the war was 
over, and headed such ragamuffins as remained to him, is a matter of his- 
tory ; equally so is it that, previous to the first armament, he preached in 
various countries. But here we must stop. Dr. Sybel brings together a 
few facts that throw a strong light on this portion of history. First, let us 
take the legend properly so called; we will next deal with the romance. 
Albert and William of Tyre shall be our authorities. 


Deeply grieved on account of the heathenish enormities, he prayed 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre tillhe sunk to sleep ; then appeared 
to him the Saviour in heavenly glory and spake to him, a weak and sin- 
ful man. “ Peter, my dearest son, stand up, goto my Patriarch and 
take from him the letter of my mission. In thine own land thon shalt 
speak of the misery of the Holy State, and shalt awaken the hearts of 
those who believe there, that they may purge Jerusalem and rescue the 
saints out of the hands of the Heathen, for the gates of Paradise are 
open to him whom [ have called and chosen ;” and Peter rose up at 
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dawn and went to the Patriarch to receive the letter of mission, and the 
Patriarch gave it to him and thanked him exceedingly ; and Peter went 
his way and prepared for his departure in the greatest anxiety, so he 
came to Bari, and at last to Rome. ‘There the Pope received with joy 
and humility the word of calling, and went first to Vercelli and then to 
Clermont to preach the way of the Lord. And all lands arose and all 
princes and knights throughout France to set free the Holy Sepulchre. 
On the 8th of March in the year 1096, Walter the Pennyless, a powerful 
knight with a mighty following of infantry and eight lances, the first 
crusader on his way to Jerusalem, passed into the potent kingdom of 


Hungary. 


On this Sybel makes some very valuable remarks, but as we have 
no space to follow the pennyless knight, we will just en passant observe 
that his host was all before long destroyed. Now to our author’s ob- 
servations : 


The character of this relation appears not to be mistaken; it is the 
history of a wonder, a holy legend, if ever there was such. Christ the 
Saviour of the world appears and commands a crusade; he speaks the 
word and the deed isdone. As soonas Peter has mentioned it, the Pope 
receives it, and announces it to others; and by the 8th of the following 
March, without much negotiation, the first crusaders are already in Hun- 
gary. It is acreation of God’s command through the instrumentality of 
a weak hermit. The Pope appears only as the third link im the chain, 
and then in the most unpretending manner. 


With this legend are al] the histories from Albert of Aix downwards 
interwoven. Peter, after his interview with the Pope, went from coun- 
try to country, detailing the miseries of the Christians and the cruelties of 
the Saracens, urging rich and poor to band together 


Il gran sepolcro liberar di Cristo. 


As with one voice,—so runs the same strain,—the nations responded to 
his call. Deus id vult! Deus id vult! was the cry, not at the council of 
Clermont only, but throughout Christendom; and an armament before 
the year was out proceeded on its way, only to be, as it were, pioneers for 
one yet mightier and more enthusiastic. Four successive levies took 
place, which well nigh drained Europe of her vilest as well as of her 
most fanatical sons; men, women and children, the old and the young, 
set out together ; ill-armed, ill-victualled, and not disciplined at all. Be- 
fore they had left France, the children were inquiring about every town 
they came to, whether that were Jerusalem, and the parents were hardly 
able to answer the question. The commanders of these mobs were suc- 
cessively Walter the Pennyless, Peter the Hermit, Godeschalco and Emi- 
cho, the two latter being counts, and about as indifferent characters as the 
middle ages could produce. Upwards of @ quarter of a million persons 
perished in these four expeditions, after exhibiting all the vices and all 
the brutality that could degrade human nature. 
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No individual will require any further notice (of those, i. e. who were 
concerned with these first movements), save Peter himself. And here, 
when we come to seek for contemporary notices of him and his doings, we 
find them wonderfully small. Radulph of Caen, who pays him no great 
respect even at the beginning, leaves him out altogether when Raimond 
and Bohemond and Robert of Normandy appear on the field. None of 
the strictly contemporaneous writers speak of him otherwise than they do 
of Walter and Emicho. The English and Italians scarcely heard of him 
at all; and what they did know was merely that, afier having taken upon 
him to preach a crusade, he led a tumultuous rabble into the Holy Land. 
Anna Comnena indeed, who calls him Cuckoo Peter, speaks of him as a 
kind of saint; but then, as Sybel well observes, it must be remembered 
that Walter the Pennyless had prepared the mind of Alexius to receive 
him in that capacity, and that vile and ill-disciplined as was the mob 
which he called the army of Christ, it was nevertheless .a formidable 
neighbor for the peaceful citizens of Constantinople. Peter himself too 
was a man of family and some dignity, accustomed to the society of the 
great, and probably convinced that he was in reality called of God to un- 
dertake this expedition. 


The Byzantines,—observes the doctor,—were already made somewhat 
acquainted with him, when he approached them with a numerous array. 
The emperor called Peter to his presence, and learnt from him that he 
had been in Palestine (what and what kind of visions he had been favored 
with was not now the question); that he had preached in all countries the 
hermit asserted. Of the Pope he said not a syllable—indeed why 
should he, for the probability is that he had never seen him, but according 
to his own belief had gone on his mission quite secure that he had the 
authority of a higher Power than that of the preacher before the coun- 
cil of Clermont.—pp. 240, 241. 


It is perfectly marvellous how little the earlier historians say about 
Peter. Fulcher does not even mention his name, and Hugo Flor gives it 
only among those of the other chiefs. Ekkehard, Robert the Monk, Bal- 
drick and Guibert say little more ; nor should we in all probability have 
heard more of him, had it not been necessary to refresh from time to time 
the fainting spirits of the Christian warriors by reminding them of the 
miraculous origin of their enterprise. 

The great historian of the first crusade, again, is one whose object 
was to give as strong a supernatural coloring as possible to the whole 
series of events which he relates. It is said that when the Duke of Marl- 
borough made some incorrect assertion with respect to a point of English 
history, and was asked from what historical writer he drew his informa- 
tion, he replied, “ From Shakspeare, I never read any other history of 
England.” This is much more the case with the events of the first cru- 
sade ; the sources of its history are unknown save to scholars. Modern 
works on the subject have been few and far between, and what ideas 
readers in general have of that eventful period are derived, not from the 
*‘ Gesta Francorum”’ or the Archbishop of Tyre, but from the enchanting 
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pages of Tasso. Now we find that with every disposition to exalt Peter, 
with a natural love of the marvellous, and a necessity of employing it in 
the structure of his poem, Tasso makes the hermit but a secondary char- 
acter; he could not indeed have done otherwise, without too much out- 
raging the recorded history of the times, and taking too much from the 
probability of his story to be consistent with an epic poem. But we have 
lingered too long over this discussion, and must pass on with the now 
assembled croises to the land of their destination. Europe had been 
purged by the first four levies of her refuse ; she now prepared to send 
forth the noble, the wealthy and chivalric. Godfrey, the sixth lord of 
Bouillon, Marquis of Anvers and Duke of Brabant, was in all respects 
the most considerable of those who took up the cross. For his power, 
his abilities and his virtues he stood pre-eminent; his learning and his 
wisdom made him invaluable to the expedition, and it is probable that he 
was the only commander among the soldiers of the cross whose motives 
in the enterprise were thoroughly pure. Even Tancred, the “ preux che- 
valier,” looked as much to personal glory as Bohemond did to power and 
wealth; and the latter, though he has been leniently treated by Tasso, 
must be regarded as a rapacious and suspicious as well as an ambitious 
prince, not incapable of treachery, and characterized by a thorough self- 
ishness. Raimond of Thoulouse, stern and severe, but brave and at times 
generous—Robert of Normandy, endowed with talents and valor which 
might have raised him to the highest rank among the princes of his time, 
but so totally devoid of sound judgment that his other qualifications were 
useless—Robert Frisco, Count of Flanders, brave like every knight of 
that day, but a mere soldier—Stephen of Blois and Chartres, the most 
powerful of the French barons, whose castles are said to have amounted 
to more than three hundred in number—Hugh, the Great Ear], as he was 
emphatically called, brother of the King of France and Count of Ver- 
mandois—such were the chiefs under whose command a deluge of well- 
disciplined troops was poured into the East, there to perish without leav- 
ing any solid fruit of their victories and sufferings. Alexius Comnenus 
sat on the throne of Constantine; and, though the empire of the East 
was fast decaying, he imagined that its restoration to its pristine glory 
was a work reserved for himself. But the crafty and disingenuous mind 
of Alexius was ill calculated for the circumstances of his day ; he had to 
contend with enemies far more mighty, and, if not so cunning, at least 
as wise as himself. The Turkish and Saracen opponents of the Greek 
empire were not the barbarous hordes who had overrun the West; they 
were highly civilized ; their capitals were the abodes of art and science 
and literature. Poetry and music and all the amenities of life were cul- 
tivated among them to no common degree ; and what was far more effec- 
tual to making them formidable opponents, they fought with a religious 
enthusiasm. Under these circumstances, had Alexius been actuated by an 
enlightened spirit of policy, he would have aided the chiefs of the crusade 
and strengthened his own position. They would have repelled his ene- 
mies and extended his dominions. As it was, he employed himself in 
sowing fears and jealousies among them; sent help when it was not re- 
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quired, withdrew with his whole army when his appearance might have 
turned the scale; flattered and cajoled each leader in turn with a view to 
detach him from the rest, and is more than suspected of having induced 
the Persian sultan to interfere and send forces to the relief of Antioch 
when beleaguered by the Christian army. 

At the same time the abilities of the emperor are not to be underrated, 
nor are the difficulties of his position to be forgotten. 


The narrow circumstances of his treasury,—says Dr. Sybel,—were 
quite inconsistent with a state of warfare. ‘Lhe cultivated condition of 
this branch of the public service, which was once so characteristic of 
the old Roman empire, was Jost with the lands over which its sway ex- 
tended, and the detects only of the more ancient system with its hard- 
ness and its despotism remained. Measures such asare occasionally re- 
sorted to in all times by bad governments were here the rule, not the 
exception—the coinage was repeatedly debased—metal, both rough and 
manufactured, was seized upon wherever it was found—extraordinary 
taxes without hesitation made permanent. From one day and one requi- 
sition a respite was only obtained till another—every moment was deemed 
a gain—and the present pressure allowed no thought for future welfare 
or future misfortune.—Such was the state of affairs in the year 1092, 
four years before the first appearance of the crusaders at Constantinople. 
The times,—says Anna Comnena,—in which the Roman name ruled from 
Thule to Meroe were over. Adrianople on the one hand, the Bosphorus 
on the other, formed the boundaries of the empire. Alexius himself, she 
adds, had formed the resolution to extend them to the Euphrates and 
the Adriatic sea; and it must be acknowledged that the very determina- 
tion, considering the lowness of his then condition, the historical con- 
sciousness of his dignity, and the resolve to realize it as far as possible, 
were at all events likely to prevent its total extinction. 


The condition of the Byzantine government was also in a state of 
amelioration—the Seljukian dynasty of Rhoum was no longer formidable 
—the troops of Alexius had obtained some unexpected successes, and the 
haughty conduct of Hugh, Count of Vermandois, induced the emperor to act 
in direct hostility to the leaders of thecrusade. That he was unwise in this 
we have already shown ;' he would better have consulted his own dignity 
by declining to answer Hugh at all by appealing to the princes of Europe. 
As it was he threw many obstacles in the way of the Christian princes, 
and lost the opportunity of turning their arms in such directions as might 
have forwarded his own patriotic designs. It is impossible to go through 
the course of events—to notice the bloodshed among the crusaders, the 
treachery, the wiliness that marked the conduct of the Greek sovereign. 
War was almost ever prevalent between the Latins and the Greeks, the 
most solemn engagements to peace were violated by the generals of 
Alexius, and doubtless by the emperor’s command ; while not unfrequently 
the Latins urged to fury took fierce vengeance upon their treacherous 
allies, and made them in turn the subjects of slaughter and plunder. At 
length the host, having escaped not a few dangers and having lost not a 
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few of their numbers, sat down to besiege Nice in Bithynia, the capital of 
Rhoum, tho Seljukian kingdom. For seven weeks the siege lasted, and 
at the expiration of that time, when the city could not have ‘resisted much 
longer, Alexius sent forces and provisions, and at the same time entered 
into a treaty with the Niczans, to deliver up the city to him; so that 
when the crusaders were about to make their final attack the banners of the 
Greek emperor were displayed on the walls, and the city was pronounced 
his prize. It was with some difficulty the Latin army could be reconciled 
to this gross breach of faith, for Alexius had distinctly agreed that every 
captured town should be their own. At length however the entreaties of 
Godfrey and others prevailed, and the troops marched on towards Antioch. 
In their way they were much annoyed and much injured by the forces of 
Saisan, son of Kilidge Arslan, the prince or sultan of the Seljuks, who 
hung about their rear with one party, while with another he swept the 
country of provisions before them—in Phrygia 500 people died in one 
day from the want of water. In the mean time an excursion was made 
into Cilicia by Tancred and Baldwin, and Tarsus was taken ; and here a 
melancholy picture is presented of treachery and cruelty by the conduct of 
the latter chief, conduct which was of itself sufficient to prevent any fu- 
ture union among the crusaders. Baldwin, indeed, seems no longer to 
have desired such union, for we find him detaching himself from the rest 
and making war on his own account at Edessa; he was adopted by the 
Duke Thoros as his own son, and at the death of Thoros, who was slain 
shortly afterwards, unanimously elected prince. The ceremony of adop- 
tion is thus described by Guibert, and it is worthy of nete that the wife 
of Thoros, as well as that prince himself, had to perform it to Baldwin. 
—* Intra lineam interulam, quam nos vocamus camisiam, nudum intrare 
eum faciens, sibi adstrinxit, et deinde omnia osculo Jibato firmavit.. Idem 
et mulier post modum fecit”’—rather a strange ceremony. Thus did 
Baldwin become the sovereign of Mesopotamia. But while these trans- 
actions took place there, the general hosts of the crusaders were marching 
towards Antioch, and after forcing the passage of the Orontes, they sat 
down before that city on the morning of the 21st of October, 1097. Our 
description of the city must be greatly abridged from Dr. Sybel, who 
gives a very elaborate account of its position and defences. Antioch was 
about four miles in circumference and strongly fortified ; in one place the 
wall was sixty feet high—the city was likewise surrounded by a deep 
ditch, and on the west the fortifications were rendered still stronger by 
the river Orontes. Bagi Sijan, the emir, had done all that art could do to 
render his position impregnable, and a good store of provisions was ac- 
cumulated within the walls. 


The council of the princes now determined that the assault of the 
city should take place as early as possible. Some few voices were heard 
advising delay, but their motives, the approaching bad season, and the 
expected arrival of the Greek army in the spring, were not able to con- 
vince the rest. The order of the attack was next to be settled. It was 
decided to leave the south and west sides of the city unassailed ; on the 
contrary the gate of St. Paul was to be attacked by the Normans and 
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Northern French, while the northern wall was to be stormed by the 
troops of Provence and Lotharingia. Bohemond’s tents extended ac- 
cordingly to the foot of the mountain, and near him to the north were 
the forces of Robert of Normandy with the Counts of Blois and Bou- 
Jogne, and in general the troops of Northern France. Before the Dog’s 
Gate the Duke Godfrey and Count Robert of Flanders took their sta- 
tion; next to these the Bishop of Puy, and Jastly before the Duke’s 
Gate Count Raimond of Thoulouse. This last had between the river 
and the city so little room that his tents were pitched on the very bank, 
and the arrows of the enemy could reach him across the Orontes. From 
the very first day the Provencals on their side meade rafts and boats in 
order to bridge the stream, and thus make themselves masters of the 
other shore ; and as the Turks thus passed out of the city through the 
Bridge Gate and over the river, there seldom passed a day without some 
skirmish on the northern side of the Orontes. 


There is some little difficulty in ascertaining the exact positions of the 
various parties composing the host of the crusaders. Albert of Aix places 
Godfrey before the Duke’s Gate, and Raimond of Thoulouse before the 
Dog’s Gate, and this assertion derives some weight from the remark by 
the Archbishop of Tyre, that the gate called the Duke’s Gate derived its 
appellation from the title of Godfrey. Other writers are almost unani- 
mous in asserting the contrary, and Dr. Sybel, after much patient inves- 
tigation, gives the positions as above. The circumstance is only impor- 
tant as affecting the credibility of Albert and consequently of the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre. A well digested plan could not be expected, for no two 
of the besieging chiefs entertained any lasting and well-grounded confi- 
dence in each other; and there is scarcely a more melancholy picture in 
the whole compass of history than that which is presented by the weak- 
nesses, the treachery, and the jealousy of the crusading leaders. Dr. Sy- 
bel continues thus : 


Weare unable to ascertain the plan of attack adopted by the pilgrims ; 
so much however is certain, that they must, before they led out their 
troops, have provided for their own safety, and restricted themselves to 
simply cutting off the means of ingress and egress. The first days pass- 
ed over in unmingled joy; they were employed in making the necessary 
arrangements and establishing the forces in the country around. The 
mere arrival of the host had put a virtual end to the Turkish rule, and 
called the whole Christian population to arms.* Every district within 
the emirate of Antioch was taken by parties of Franks, or given up to 
them by the native Christians—the garrisons had partly thrown them- 
selves into the capital, and partly fallen back upon the adjoining terri- 
tories. 


Radulphus of Caen, speaking of this same event, which affords a re- 
markable proof of the want of military skill displayed by the leaders, ob- 
serves, in Latin much less inflated than usual,+ “ All the fortresses in the 
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district, and those connected with the neighboring cities surrendered 
themselves, as much through fear of our army as through the desire to 
escape from the Turkish yoke, which circumstance greatly dispersed our 
army, for each individual wished as far as possible to consult his own in- 
terest, and cared nothing for the common welfare. 


To the great Frankish host,—continues Dr. Sybel,—the ultimate con- 
sequences of this present fortune were in all respects prejudicial ; the 
number of its effective men was lessened by the continual separation 
from it of small garrisons, and not the slightest advantage gained ¢o the 
whole by the feeble unanimity of the administration. No care was taken 
for the supply of provisions, each separate party lived sumptuously in 
their own quarters, followed their propensity to unbridled extravagance, 
and meanwhile not a single grain of corn arrived in the camp before 
Antioch. Here too were measures taken with no greater foresight: they 
lived so long as their stores lasted in careless luxury from day to day, 
till they saw themselves reduced to extremities ; the country was entirely 
exhausted, and unmitigated famine stared them in the face. 


Three months had thus passed away, and there appeared no proba- 
bility that the city would speedily fall into their hands. The events that 
followed are of great importance to the historian, because they not only 
show to what an extent had the perfidious Alexius poisoned the minds of 
the Christian princes, but cast a strong light also on the motives by which 
these last were actuated. Godfrey himself, the pious Acneas of the expe- 
dition, is the only one, save Tancred, whose character escapes uninjured. 
The distresses of the troops became soon extremely severe. Al] kinds of 
wholesome food were attainable only by the wealthy, carrion was openly 
sold and dressed, and William of Ma!lmsbury does not hesitate to say that 
the flesh of the Saracen dead was in secret greedily devoured.* This 
much is certain, that Bohemond ordered some Turks to be roasted, and 
declared that if he found any spies in his camp, he would not only put 
them to death, but eat them afterwards. But this, though perhaps the 
most disgusting, was not the worst effect of the famine. Gradually the 
religion, which, in seasons of plenty, had been so strong, began to decline. 
Peter the hermit discovered that starving was by no means his vocation, 
and as Fuller in his Holy War quaintly observes, “ he found a difference 
between a voluntary fast in his cell, and a necessary and indispensable 
famine in a camp, so that being well nigh hunger-pinched, this cunning 
companion, who was a trumpet to sound a march to others, secretly 
sounded a retreat to himself.”’+ Some writers have taken considerable 
pains to prove that though Peter thus fled from the camp, he was by no 
means afraid, but that hunger induced him to desert, which was very 
probably the case, as no one ever accused Peter of cowardice. William, 
Viscount of Milan, surnamed the Carpenter, because his blows in battle 
fell like those of a hammer, was the companion of Peter’s flight; his 
character stood by no means high among his contemporaries; he is even 
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accused of having by oppression and robbery obtained the requisite funds 
to fit out his followers for Jerusalem. The interesting fugitives had not 
proceeded far, before they were met by Tancred, who stopped their fur- 
ther departure, and brought them to the tent of Bohemond. Here it is 
probable they would have received something more than a reprimand, 
had not Hugh of Vermandois become their advocate with the Italian 
prince. 


In the mean time, Bagi Sijan, the Turkish commander, who was in 
daily expectation of a decided attack, kept his forces together, but when, 
after waiting some time, he found the Christians idly scattered through 
his territories, he began on his side offensive operations, his light troops 
made sallies almost every hour through the bridge gate on the west and 
south sides, and thus, without any attempt being made to hinder them, 
they were indefatigable in harassing the Christian camp, and cutting off 
all stragglers. Distant about eight miles from the city in the mountains 
Jay Haxim, a fortified place, then celebrated for its pomegranates. Here 
they established themselves and ravaged the country on all sides.—p. 
388. 


It now became necessary to take some decided measures, and though 
the crusaders succeeded in warding off the attacks of Bagi Sijan, the fam- 
ine had its usual effect. Robert, Duke of Normandy, withdrew himself 
and his forces, Godfrey himself was seized with severe illness, and Tati- 
cius* with his Greek troops left under pretence of inducing the emperor 
to grant a supply of corn. It is needless to say that the wily Greek never 
returned, and that the corn never arrived. A large supply having been 
obtained by Robert (who after having been three times entreated to re- 
turn, at last did so) and Bohemond, for a time the spirits of the crusaders 
rose ; but their store was before long exhausted, and famine again press- 
ed on them as heavily as before. But the season was now more favora- 
ble and every day improved the condition of the Christians, and made 
that of the besieged worse ; at last, after a siege of seven months and up- 
wards, during which every species of barbarity and brutality had been 
exhibited by both parties, the city fell by treachery when the strength of 
its defenders was almost worn out. Firouz, a renegade, and a great fa- 
vorite with the veteran governor, Bagi Sijan, delivered up the city by 
night to the troops of Bohemond, who had previously agreed with the 
rest of the Christian princes, that if Antioch fell by his agency, he should 
be acknowledged as its prince. Very graphically does Dr. Sybel describe 
the scenes of horror which characterized the sacking of the deserted city. 


In one moment were all the gates overpowered ; flight, pursuit and 
murder, filled the streets; on the one side boundless terror, on the other 








* Anna Comnena gives a much less probable account of this . transaction. 
She says that a report prevailed that the Sultan of Persia was about to succor 
Bagi Sijan, and that Bohemond told Taticius, that the chiefs believed this suc- 
cor had been promised through the interest of Alexius, and that Taticius, think- 
ing himself no longer in safety, fled —Alez. p. 252. 
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the most savage ferocity ; no prisoner was made and no fugitive spared. 
In a wild chase through the streets the unbelievers were driven to the 
rocks which bounded the south part of the city, no house, no corner 
afforded protection, men and women, the infant and the aged perished 
alike. The native Christians excited the enthusiasm of the pursuers, 
pointed out to them the richest houses, and the hiding victims, till at 
jast the unbridled thirst for blood turned upon themselves too, and they 
saved themselves from death only by their loud singing of Christian 
hymns.—p. 416. 


The new principality of Bohemond was not long destined to remain 
in peace. The Persian succors, of which so much had been said, and 
so many expectations formed, were indeed on their way, and when the 
capital was taken, and the emir slain, they appeared to the number of 
200,000 men before the walls of the conquered city. Here the crusaders 
were in turn invested, and perhaps more misery was suffered from famine 
in this one siege, than in all the rest of the crusade ; desertion again thin- 
ned the ranks, William the Carpenter once more made his escape and 
this time succeeded, and so many were those who followed his example, 
that the Archbishop of Tyre indignantly refuses to record their names, 
saying, “nomina non tenemus quia deleta de libro vite presenti opere 
non sunt inserenda.” The forces of Alexius, which he was himself lead- 
ing to Antioch, turned back amidst the unconcealed disgust of the enthu- 
siastic warriors, and at Antioch despair took the place of courage, and 
the soldiers refused to fight at all. 

In this desperate state of affairs, the hopes of the crusaders were re- 
vived, and soon raised to enthusiasm by a few well timed miraculous ap- 
pearances, judiciously made to certain priests, promising certain and 
speedy victory, and pointing out the cause of the late reverses in the ex- 
cesses committed by the troops of the cross with pagan women. Prom- 
ises of present as well as ultimate success were not wanting, and the spear 
which pierced the side of the Saviour was to be given to them as a pledge 
and a means of the predicted victory. In a few days the host of the Per- 
sians was routed and dispersed, their wealth, great almost beyond com- 
putation, fell into the hands of the Christians; a victory, one of the most 
splendid in the annals of nations, had been succeeded by a dignified tri- 
umph and a religious festival, and for the first time since the siege of 
Nice, the Christian warriors acted consistently with their profession. 
Sixty-nine thousand Turks had fallen before the walls of Antioch, and the 
Prince of Tarentum was in peaceable possession of his prize. 

Our limits forbid our following Dr. Sybel through his narrative of the 
events immediately following the taking of Antioch. We must pass over 
the embassy to Alexius, the destruction of Maara, the capture of Esaz, 
the discord among the chiefs, the pestilence which raged among the 
troops, and the dreadful cannibalism which was the fruit of famine. The 
Franks not only killed and ate their prisoners before Maara, but, as if 
this were not enough, they opened the graves of the;Saracens, who had 
been buried two weeks before, and made a revolting repast upon the cor- 
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rupted flesh. Time however passed on, the Turkish emirs sold provisions 
to the crusaders, and the Latin army was at length fairly on its way to 
Jerusalem. The treachery of the Count of Thoulouse, of which he had 
already given some notable specimens, had greatly diminished his author- 
ity, and a still further reduction was in store for him. He had been elected 
keeper of the sacred lance, and the office had been considered as one of 
great trust as well as sanctity, but now an idea prevailed that the relic 
was no genuine one, and Peter Barthelemi was unhappily (as he had first 
been favored with visions about it) induced by the taunts of Arnold, chap- 
lain to Robert, Duke of Normandy, to offer to prove the genuineness of 
his lance by undergoing on its behalf the ordeal of fire. The proposal 
was accepted, for Arnold was a notorious disbeliever, and Barthelemi per- 
ished together with his spear in the flames. We must now take some 
notice of another power, which though in the earlier part of the crusade 
it had made itself known, was known rather by report and through em- 
bassies than in a more direct way. This power was the Caliphate of 


Egppt. 


The Egyptian government had, after the exchange of ambassadors, 
which has been already mentioned in the account of the contest with 
Kerbuga, been now for many months at rest, but when the total destrue- 
tion of the Seljukian dynasty had been followed by such great distresses 
of the Franks, Al Afdal might after such events hold the power of either 
party as by no means formidable. He seized the moment and began an 
open war on two points at once, through the long projected attack on 
Jerusalem. According to Oriental custom, he opened the campaign by 
Jaying the Frankish ambassadors in irons, and then fell with considera- 
ble might upon Palestine, where the Seljukians could only offer a feeble 
resistance. In the August of 1098, while the Christians were resting at 
Antioch, the garrison of Jerusalem was, it is said, struck with terror 
through the appearance of these imprisoned ambassadors, and the city 
was held in a state of preparation by Iflikar. 


No sooner was Al Afdal returned to Egypt than the Christians left 
Antioch and made incursions into his territories. Gibellum was the first 
place that yielded to their arms, and then the vizier, deeming resistance 
vain, had recourse to treaty, and sent the Frankish ambassadors, who 
had been hitherto kept as prisoners, back to the Christian host, together 
with others on his own part. The promises on the part of the caliph were 
now tempting; he guaranteed, or rather expressed himself willing to 
guarantee, that Christians in bodies of three to four hundred might visit 
the holy city, but warned them that they should be obedient to his sove- 
reignty or dread his wrath. This, however, was not a kind ot message 
likely to be acceptable to an army in a full career of success ; nor can we 
be surprised at the ambassadors being sent back with a message to their 
master, that before he talked of Jerusalem in a strain of so much confi- 
dence he should look to the security of his own capital. Indeed on one 
occasion, while on their way to Jerusalem, a council was actually held 
among the crusaders as to whether it would not be advisable to march at 
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once into Egypt and destroy the Saracenic power in its head quarters ; 
nor was this advice otherwise overruled than by representing the le *neth 
and dangers of the way. The progress from Antioch to Jerusalem was 
at Jast finished, and the host of the Latins arrived at Emmaus, from which 
the holy city was visible: and here who does not remember the beautiful 
description given by Tasso of that moment when, forgetting all the perils 
and hardships which had hitherto been their portion—forgetting even the 
loss of more than eight hundred thousand of their companions—they be- 
held at last the object of their vows, the termination of their career? Ful- 
ler too is touched with the subject: “ Discovering the city afar off, it was 
a pretty sight to behold the harmony in the difference of expressing their 
joy; how ‘they clothed the same passion with divers gestures, some pros- 
trate, some kneeling, some weeping, all had much “ado to manage so 
great a gladness.” 


It had been,—says our author,—only at the distance of sixteen miles 
from the city that a proposition had been made to march into Egypt, 
and in its own land finally to bring the Egyptian power to the ground ; 
but when the universal impulse was nearly fulfilled and their vows 
almost accomplished, who could hold them back? The siege of Jeru- 
salem was unanimously resolved upon, and a bishop, one Robert a Nor- 
man, appointed over Ramula, the first see established in the Holy Land. 


On the 7th of June, 1099, the city was invested. On the northern 
side were the troops of Robert of Flanders, and his more celebrated name- 
sake of Normandy, together with those of Tancred and Godfrey: on the 
west were the men of Provence; while on the south and east so formida- 
ble was the appearance of the walls, that no attack was made. The 
number of the besiegers amounted to about 40,000, but of these only 
25,000 were effective soldiers. While the siege was at first rather a 
blockade than any thing more active, the Christians occupied themselves 
in seizing upon all the neighboring places that might be fortified, and 
wherever the Saracens showed themselves they were conquered and a 
great number of prisoners were taken. On the thirteenth day of June, 
six days after the investment (Tudebode erroneously says the sec cond day), 
the first attack was made on the fortifications. 


On the Mount of Olives dwelt a holy hermit, with whom Tancred 
had already become acquainted, and he went to the princes and told 
them how it would happen to them, and how he knew that on the day 
following, at the ninth hour, God would give Jerusalem into their hands. 


The attack was made, but made with great carelessness, and was a 
signal failure; but the Latins learned prudence from their defeat. From 
the woods of Sichon they gathered materials for the construction of mili- 

tary engines, and much time was spent in these tedious but necessary pre- 
parations. Thirst too invaded the camp, and probably caused as ‘much 
suffering as hunger had done before Antioch. Immorality prevailed in a 
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similar way, and it was found necessary that Adhemar of Puy, who had 
died on the way, should appear to one of the priests, and assure him that 
the drought was caused by the crimes of the army, but that conquest 
would be the reward of penitence. The people amended; the leaders 
were unanimous; the machines were finished ; and, after one day’s un- 
successful attack, the city was taken on the second. As to the particulars 
of what took place during the siege, what valiant deeds were done, we 
have but little information. 


So much is certain, that on the 14th of July, 1099, and at the hour 
when the Lord suffered, Godfrey’s Tower (a movable tower built for 
the purpose) was brought close to the inner wall. ‘The falling bridge 
was let down, and Godfrey and Eustace stood among the first on the 
walls. Almost at the same time had Tancred and Robert of Normandy 
made a breach in the gate of Stephen, and from both sides the Chris- 
tians met in the streets. The men of Provence had not yet accom- 
plished the same feat on their side; but lo! there appeared in the Mount 
of Olives a knight in bright armor waving his shield over Jerusalem, and 
then these also succeeded in their conquest. 





We would willingly draw the curtain over the scenes that followed. 
Raimond himself says, were he to speak what he saw he should not be 
believed. The knights, in the porch of Solomon, were up to the knees 
of their horses in blood. There is something melancholy in the joys of 
fanaticism, but its revenge is deadly. Even Godfrey himself set the ex- 
ample of slaughter, and the only person who at any time during the few 
days that succeeded the capture objected to bloodshed was Tancred ; and 
he did so, not from any feelings of humanity, but because he had pledged 
his knightly word that certain prisoners should not be sacrificed. Religion 
—the reiigion of the period —was not now forgotten. The army poured 
its thousands to all the spots consecrated by the Saviour’s passion and 
miracles. Princes put on white robes, and did penance for their misdo- 
ings—the multitude vowed to live without sin for the future. Alms were 
abundantly given by the rich, and each one thought that he could now 
die in peace, having been permitted to see the holy city in possession of 
a Christian power. Now too we meet with the last historical mention of 
Peter the Hermit. The multitude once more remembered with gratitude 
his almost forgotten preaching, and offered him veneration as the awak- 
ener of the feelings of Europe on behalf of the oppressed Jerusalem. The 
Patriarch, who had just returned from Cyprus, recognized his old friend, 
and thus closes the account of this variously estimated man. Such were 
the transactions of the day on which the city was taken. 

One of the most interesting periods of the history now opens upon us. 
Palestine was now in the power of the crusaders, and eight days atter the 
capture of the holy city the chiefs assembled to decide on a form of gov- 
ernment, or rather on the choice of a sovereign. During those days every 
demand, which the religious belief of the Latins made upon them, was 
obeyed. All the prisoners, women and children as well as men, were 
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put to death; the city was washed, and public thanksgivings offered up. 
The synagogues were burnt as well as the mosques, and the Jews driven 
into the flaming structures where they perished. Having thus satisfied 
the miserable superstition of the day, it appears to have occurred to the 
assembled Christians that something more was necessary than a mere 
division of the spoil—ovz dyadov modvzoipariy. The 23d of July was 
appointed for the foundation of a Christian kingdom in the Holy Land ; 
but another subject was forced upon the council by Arnold the Norman 
and other priests, who wished first to settle the ecclesiastical constitution. 
Arnold in fact wanted the patriarchate, and though a man of notoriously 
profligate manners, flattered himself that his easy patron, Robert, would 
obtain it for him. But the assembled princes proceeded to the election of 
aking. The information given to us on this point by Dr. Sybel is very 
important ; we shall follow him in his narration. Itwas to be expected that 
the most prominent character among the Christian leaders should be the 
one on whom the eyes of the rest would be turned as their chief, nor was 
there one so powerful at that time as Raymond of Thoulouse; to him, 
therefore, was the crown offered, but he declined the glittering prize, 
using the words afterwards used by Godfrey, that he would not wear an 
earthly crown in that place where the Saviour had been crowned with 
thorns; but stating that if any other person were elected, and were willing 
to reign, he would not offer any opposition; nor was there any improba- 
bility in this assertion, for his piety was exactly of this external kind. On 
the other hand it would not be difficult to point out reasons of a more 
worldly character. Raymond knew thoroughly his adversaries, that the 
were both numerous and powerful ; he had but a slight hold on his Pro- 
venc¢al troops, who would endeavor, as he well knew, to frustrate his elec- 
tion. The Count of Thoulouse having thus refused the crown, it was 
next, according to Henry of Huntingdon, offered to Robert of Normandy, 
but the testimony of this one writer can hardly be held sufficient to over- 
balance the silence of all the contemporaneous historians. 


The Duke of Lorrain and Brabant was next applied to, and he express- 
ing his willingness to undertake the proposed charge, was elected, 
without opposition from the part of any other prince, Protector of the 
Holy Sepulchre; the royal title and a pompous coronation were waved, 
according to one authority by the pious wish of the barons, according 
to the general belief by the humble feeling of the prince himself. The 
foundation of a Christian kingdom in the Holy Land surrounded by hea- 
then countries, was then solemnly proclaimed.—p. 494. 


A few weeks of rest were all that could be allowed after the election, 
for news soon arrived that Al Afdal was making warlike preparations, 
which, though indeterminate as to their objeet, were yet exceedingly for- 
midable. It was said that his intentions were to gather together a vast 
army—to retake Jerusalem and Antioch—to annihilate the Franks—and 
to lay waste the Holy Land, that no traces of its former beauty should re- 
main to invite the approach of western Europe. His array, in point of 
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numbers, was formidable indeed, and it soon appeared that he really in- 
tended what had been reported of im. The accounts of his army vary 
from 200,000 to half a million, but they were held together by no bond 
of union, no feeling, and appear to have been dispirited even before the 
appearance of their enemies. Godfrey, with at most 20,000 men, took 
his march to Ascalon, and there, after a sanguinary engagement, the ene- 
my were entirely routed; 36,000 were left dead on the field, and the city, 
together with immense treasures in gold and silver and a large quantity of 
warlike stores, fell into the hands of the Christians. 

Godfrey now freed, at least for the present, from external foes, turned 
his attention to the framing of a constitution for his own kingdom. Ro- 
bert of Normandy and he of Flanders, Eustace of Boulogne, and finally 
Raimond of Thoulouse, announced their determination to leave the Holy 
Land. They took their leave of Godfrey, and departed the way that they 
came, viz. along the sea coast towards the north. With their progress 
homeward, which in the hands of Dr. Sybel becomes very interesting, we 
have in our present article no further concern. We shall briefly notice 
the institutions by which Godfrey governed his newly erected dominions ; 
and on this subject, though we have information enough to lead us to 
form a general outline of the system he adopted, we are not in possession 
of sufficient to trace all its minute ramifications. 

The Assizes of Jerusalem, of which the best edition is that by Can- 
ciani,* are the chief if not the only authorities upon this topic. These As- 
sizes are a collection of laws and uses, frequently called the Letters of the 
Holy Sepulchre, from the place where they were deposited ; they were re- 
vised in 1260 and 1369 for the use of other states, and it is this last revi- 
sion that is in print. The laws themselves were for the most part charac- 
terized by wisdom and sound policy; the most important passages are 
however thuse in which courts of justice are spoken of and those in which 
the existence of a commons or tiers etat is recognized. 
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Godfrey, as the Assizes assert, established two temporal courts of 
justice, the higher or feudal, and the lower or civil court. The former, 
which had to decide the suits and differences between knights and vas- 
sals, was presided over by himself, and the judges and assessors were 
such knights and vassals as had taken the oath of allegiance to him. 
The second court was presided over by a viscount appointed by him, and 
who was obliged to be a knight and a royal vassal. The judgments 
were however pronounced by the wisest men of the city who had pre- 
viously taken the oath which the jurats of the civil court take at present. 
And because the barons and knights, and on the other side the burgesses, 
persons of a lower origin, could not be judged according to the same 
system of jurisprudence, Godfrey decided on making two Assizes, one for 
the supreme or feudal, the other for the burgess, or civil court.—p. 518. 


1 SIREN hs > + 


With the exception of this last clause, and that in certain cases of dif- 
ficulty the trial by battle was permitted, it must be allowed that the Assi- 





* The edition of Canciani is an Italian translation. That by ‘Uhaumassiere, 
in 1690, is the only edition of the original: it appeared in Paris. 
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zes of Jerusalem breathe a spirit of practical impartiality and very conside- 
rable lenity ; even these were concessions to the spirit of the age, without 
which the whole code would have been useless. Dante, by far the most 
enlightened man whom the middle ages produced, did not altogether 
deny the possible interference of divine justice in answering the trial by 
battle, and as to the difference established between the knight and baron 
and the burgess, it amounted merely to a trial by their peers. Godfrey 

was active not only in his own person but by deputy also; he took care 
that in every city and town throughout his new dominions these two courts 
should be established. According to some authorities he allowed the Sy- 
rians the use of their own laws, but of this, as Dr. Sybel observes, the As- 
sizes make not the slightest mention; the passage upon which the opinion 
is founded is the following. Dapoi venne il populo de li Soriani al con- 
specto del ré del ditto reame et supplico et rechiese, li piacesse che i fus- 
seno menati secondo l’usanza di Soriani, &c.—i. e. then came the people of 
the Syrians before the king of the said country and supplicated and entreat- 
ed him that it might please him that they should be governed according to 
the custom of the Syrians. Now on this passage Dr. Sybel observes that it 
must refer to some transaction later in date than the reign of Godfrey, as 
the expression “ king” plainly proves, a title which Godfrey never used 
in his Assizes, and expressly declared that “he would not wear a golden 

diadem where the Saviour had worn a crown of thorns.”’ The assertion 
too is at variance, not only with the spirit of the age and the characters 
of the individuals, but also with the tenor of the system of law then and 
there established, as a little attention to Dr. Sybel’s work will amply prove. 


But of far more importance is the foundation of a commonalty (in 
the before quoted passages attributed to Godfrey), as an integral part of 
the state, at least in the general acceptation of them. It is certain that 
the word frequently occurs in the Assizes, and that they once compared 
their commons to those of Venice, Genoa and Pisa.—p. 519. 


The establishment of municipal corporations with their peculiar laws 
and privileges, together with the gradual changes in their institutions as 
the government passed from the hands of one sovereign to those of another, 
next occupy the reader, by no means the least interesting chapter in the 
book before us; and from the information which has come down to us on 
this subject, the author is enabled to throw a strong light on the credibility 
of Albert and Ekkehard. But when these laws were established there 
arose difficulties of another kind. Dagobert the patriarch openly declared 
that he must have one fourth part of the city of Joppa as a means of sup- 
porting his metropolitan dignity, and when this was granted, he asserted 
that a temporal governor in the Holy City was an anomaly, and that a 
spiritual person alone could rule there ; this he asserted was no new claim, 
inasmuch as the same demand had been made by the clergy before the 
siege ; he even went so far as to say that he required only to be reinstated 
in those rights which the Moslem emir had respected. Now in one sense 
this was true, as in consequence of a treaty between Constantine Mono- 
machos and the Egyptian Caliph Daher, a part of Jerusalem had been ap- 
dointed for the exclusive residence of the Christians, and the jurisdiction 
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of the patriarch over them had been confirmed. However unreasonable 
the demands of Dagobert might be, it is not the less certain that he gained 
his end, and by a treaty made between the parties Godfrey became only 
the second person in his own dominions. The wisdom of the sovereign 
seems to have deserted him, and he entangled his successor in the same 
difficulties by executing a will in favor of the patriarch. But his life 
was drawing near to a close: more than once had he been affected by the 
heat of the climate, and at the time he took upon him the cross he had 
long been the subject of a lingering and painful disease. It may be said, 
and said justly, that his death happened fortunately both to himself and 
his kingdom, for though his reign lasted hardly a year, it was evident that 
fatigue and hardships had impaired his powers, and repose was more neces- 
sary than the toils of government. He was seized by a quartan ague, 
which speedily exhibited fatal symptoms. 


To deliver and to protect the holy sepulchre, not to reign over an 
earthly kingdom, was his wish, and the disorder from which ‘his taking 
on him the cross had healed him, now attacked him again, and as then 
it removed him to the earthly, so now did it remove him to the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. ‘There are indeed rumors of a more worldly kind, and it 
has been said that the heathen, whose weapons had been powerless 
against him, removed him by fouler means out of their way. Albert 
speaks of a pomegranate after eating which he was taken il]. In France 
as well as in Armenia, it was confidently reported that he had been en- 
tertained with poisoned dishes; but the English author, from whom we 
obtain our information of his last illness, speaks out decidedly that God 
had called the duke to himself.—p. 533. 


A few reflections as to the character of this excellent man may not be 
misplaced by way of conclusion to this paper. 

It is impossible to read through the history of his life without feeling 
the strong resemblance between him and the hero of V irgil. The same 
title might have been given him, for Godfrey was eminently pious accord- 
ing to the piety of his age; he commands a cold respect but no vivid in- 
terest. Tancred was in truth the hero of the first crusade as Tasso has 
been its historian ; even the chivalric but too easy Robert gains our affec- 
tions more readily than the faultless Duke of Lorraine. Radulph of Caen 
describes him as being humble as he was brave, a holy monk in a warrior’s 
armor, and the same in his ducal robes; and here indeed every part of the 
history confirms the verdict. He was out of his sphere; had he been a 
bishop or a lawyer, his name would probably have reached us with no 
small honor; he was a good king because he was a good man; but 
when the sceptre passed from his hands to the energetic grasp of Baldwin, 
then Dagobert found he had a lord and Jerusalem a monarch. With the 
death of Godfrey Dr. Sybel closes his work, which forms an unpretending 
volume of erudition, usefully applied, and agreeably illustrated. There 
are portions of his investigations in which he differs, and differs greatly, 
from other writers, but never without strong and sufficient reason ; the 
style too is at once perspicuous and eloquent, and we shall look forward 
with hope to see a history of the second crusade from the same pen. 
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ARTICLE X 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
By the Senior Editor. 


Tue (Lonpon) Quarterty Review, No. CXXXVII, Decemper, 1841. 


Tue London Quarterly, as our readers are aware, is one of the leading 
representatives and advocates of the conservative party and present gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. Its bearings in respect to the claims of Amer- 
ican literature, as well as the success and prospects of our political institu- 
tions, have not unfrequently been lofty, arrogant and censorious. Its con- 
cessions to these claims, when it has deigned to assume a friendly tone, have 
too often been those of a conceited condescension. We have accordingly 
been accustomed to look for much less of kindness, conciliation and gener- 
ous sympathy, from this journal, than from most of the other English peri- 
odicals. In the present No., we are happy to perceive a change of tone in 
these respects. We gratefully welcome the friendly salutations which it 
brings us, and most cheerfully reciprocate its expressions of kindness and 
respect. 

This No. of the Quarterly contains no less than four reviews of Amer- 
ican works, all of which are treated with candor and scholar-like fair- 
ness; and in respect to one,—the Letters of John Adams,—the remarks 
of the reviewer, on the present political relations of Great Britain and the 
United States, are of the most friendly and conciliatory character. It is 
pleasant,—cheering to our best hopes of peace and amity between the two 
countries,—thus to meet the friends of the conservatism of England, on 
the threshold of their newly acquired power. They seem disposed even 
to vie with the Whigs in expressions of kindness and generosity towards 
our young and emulous republic. 

The reviews referred to, of American works, are not such as we care 
to transfer entire to our pages. They are made up so essentially of ex- 
tracts from the works themsely es, that to reprint them would be only to 
furnish our readers with what, in most cases, is already familiar to them. 
We shall accordingly confine our selections to such parts of these articles 
as express the opinions of the reviewers. 


Art. 1—The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. See 'Article VII, 
present No. of the Eclectic. 


Art. Il.—Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yu- 
catan: by John L. Stephens. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1841.—This re- 
view is extended to about 40 pages; more than half of which are filled 
with interesting extracts from Mr. Stephens’ work, and the rest are prin- 
cipally occupied with a condensed continuation of the remaining parts of 
the narrative, in the language of the reviewer, with only occasional and 
brief expressions of his own 1 opinions, which are generally in accordance 
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with those of his author, and highly commendatory of his antiquarian zeal 
and enterprise, as well as of the style and spirit of his descriptions. 


In his former publication, “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, 
&c.,” Mr. Stephens described himself as a young American; and there 
were throughout the book many indications that he was new to the 
world; there was, also, that want of taste and steadiness of purpose 
which accompanies youth; trivial matters were sometimes made too 
important; there was much uncalled-for expenditure of pathos, and 
many gay and humorous passages broke down, not from defect of in- 
trinsic merit, but for want of a practised hand to do them justice. Four 
added years have done great things for the author. ‘The present vol- 
umes have all the lively spirit and gay healthy-minded tone of the former 
ones, with hardly a shade of their faults. There is more steadiness and 
reality in the tone of the narrative, and the style is more chastened.* 

He tells us in his preface that he is indebted to President Van Buren 
for the opportunity of presenting these volumes to the public ; and that 
the appointment which he received procured him the protection with- 
out which he could not have accomplished the objects of his journey. 
What was the specific purpose of his “special confidential mission” to 
the government of Central America, he leaves in diplomatic obscurity ; 
but he tells us that it “did not require a residence at the capital, and 
that the object of his mission being fulfilled or failing, he was at liberty 
to travel.” 

Accompanied by Mr. Catherwood, an able draftsman and an expe- 
rienced antiquarian traveller, he embarked at New-York for Balize, on 
the 3d of October, 1839; and he contrives before he has fairly left that 3 
town to put us in good humor with himself and his volumes. This ¢ 
kindly feeling grows stronger as we proceed ; and long before we close . 
the book we look upon its author not only asa very agreeable traveller, 
but as a familiar friend. 

The description of Balize is vividly given; and the quiet easy humor 
with which he expatiates on his own official dignity shows a light and 


skilful hand. 

















After following Mr. Stephens through the thrilling incidents of his 
journey to Copan, our reviewer thus closes his account of the examination 
of its ruins by our American antiquaries. 






The result was a very complete plan and a detailed account of the 
principal objects of architectural interest. These are massive walls, 
terraces, ranges of steps, pyramidical structures rising from 30 to 130 
feet in height, quadrangular areas, and portals, all of the most massive 

* Mr. Stephens’ language is correct, clear, and concise, and singularly free 
from American peculiarities ; but we regret to find that the hideous vulgarism 
of “left,” used as a neuter verb, has floated over from Wapping to New-York ; 
and that he very often uses the verb to realize, where Addison or Goldsmith 
would say think, conceive, or understand ; a neologism, probably of puritanical 
origin, for which Webster’s Dictionary produces no authority but that of the 
American divine, Dr. Dwight. 
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construction, and many of them painted—the whole having the appear- 
ance of temples. 

Scattered among these ruins, or standing at a little distance from 
them, are the sculptured idols with their attendant altars. Of these, 
numerous, very elaborate and beautiful engravings are given, an atten- 
tive examination of which inclines us to think that the popular appella- 
tion given to them is correct; and that they were intended as idols for 
worship, not as memorials of the dead—although in several instances 
the faces carved upon them are evidently portraits. 

Viewed with reference to their rank as works of art, we should be 
inclined to place them high in the scale of architectural sculpture. To 
the elegance and sublimity of the Grecian and Roman schools they have 
no pretension whatever, nor have they the severe grandeur of the best 
specimens of the Egyptian; but they appear to us to be vastly superior 
to any thing which India or China or Japan has ever produced. Their 
chief merit lies in their general effect. ‘The figures are ill-proportioned ; 
many of the faces are grotesque and even hideous, and the subordinate 
parts confused and overcharged: but—and in this it is that they differ 
from all the barbarous styles of sculpture with which we are acquainted 
—their general effect is not only rich and beautiful, but dignified and 
imposing to a degree which we could hardly have supposed to be pro- 
ducible from the assembling together of so many uncouth and incongru- 
ous parts. 

Mr. Stephens, towards the close of his work, states his reasons for 
doubting the great antiquity which has been assigned to the ruins in 
Central America. He refers them to a period not many centuries ante- 
cedent to the invasion of the Spaniards ; and there appears great weight 
in the arguments which he adduces. But although this comparative 
modernness may somewhat detract from the mysterious interest which 
surrounds it, Copan still offers an unrivalled field of study to the anti- 
quary. In the rapid progress which hieroglyphic science is now mak- 
ing, we cannot but hope that the abundant collection of symbolic writ- 
ings which its ¢do/s afford will erelong enable the zealous inquirer to 
remove the veil which at present hangs over the place. 

Copan is on the left bank of the river of the same name, which emp- 
ties itself into the Motagua; the former stream is not navigable, even 
for canoes, except for a short time during the rainy season; and there 
are falls in its course. It is, we presume, from these difficulties that 
Mr. Stephens, although he became lord of the manor, could not carry 
into effect his patriotic scheme of floating the idols down to the seaand 
shipping them off to New-York, in emulation of the late amiable, accom- 
plished, and most unjustly satirized Lord Elgin. 

After spending a few more days among these ruins, our author’s 
cares of office began to press upon his mind: 

“When we turned off,” he says, “ to visit these ruins we did not ex- 
pect to find employment for more than two or three days, and I did not 
consider myself at liberty to remain longer. I apprehended a despe- 
rate chase after a government, and fearing that among these ruins I 
might wreck my own political fortunes, and bring reproach upon my 
political friends, I thought it safer to set out in pursuit.”—Vol. I. p. 148. 

A council was therefore called at the base of an idol, and it was set- 
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tled that he should immediately proceed to Guatimala, and that Mr. 
Catherwood should remain to complete his drawings—a task which he 
has most admirably performed, although his labors were interrupted by 
a severe attack of fever.* 

A journey not of actual danger, but rendered insecure by the unset- 
tled state of the country, brings our author at length to Guatimala. Here 
he enters upon his diplomatic functions, or rather makes an unsuccess. 
ful attempt to do so; the confusion and division of parties, the conflict- 
ing pretensions of the separate states, and the absence of any thing ap- 
proaching to a fixed authority being such that, in the end, he was con- 
strained to quit the place and to seek elsewhere—but as it proved with 
equal ill suecess—that federal government to which alone he was ac- 
credited by his own country. He gives a vivid picture of the state of 
society and of the anarchy of political parties in Guatimala and around 
it—and what a picture itis! Tumults, seditions, conspiracies, domes- 
tic wars commenced without cause or object, and only ending in one 
place to be renewed in another; each year, almost each month, a new 
knot of ambitious fools and scoundrels presenting themselves upon the 
stage, each in his turn filling a large space in the public eye fora bloody 
moment, and then swept away into eblivion. ‘he mind recoils with 
sickening disgust from the details. Were not all lighter feelings sub- 
dued by the horrors which mark every page in the annals of Central 
America, there would be ample scope for ridicule in contemplating the 
succession of ignorant, remorseless demagogues, scarcely removed from 
savages, exalting themselves into heroic sages and deliverers of their 
country ; playing at freedom like a set of mischievous schoolboys, and 
calling on allthe world to admire their philosophy and self-devotion. 

Although no direct admission of the kind escapes our author, we 
cannot but suspect, from more than one casual expression, that his en- 
thusiastic admiration of Republican governments was a little disturbed 
when he found himself surrounded by these clumsy imitators. In the 
preface to this work, which bears date so Jate as May, 1841, he adverts 
with much satisfaction to “late intelligence from Central America, which 
enables him to express the belief that the state of anarchy in which he 
has represented that beautiful country no longer exists; that the dark 
clouds which hung over it have passed away, that civil war has ceased, 
and Central America may be welcomed back among republics.”—Pre- 
face, pp. ili. iv. 

The hope has, alas! proved fallacious. Still later accounts speak of 
renewed commotion and bloodshed; and we predict with sorrow, but 
without a grain of doubt, that this fair, this magnificent country is 
doomed toa long period of civil] war and all its attendant miseries. We 
predict this from our conviction that its population is very far removed 





* Our great object,—says Mr. Stephens,—was to procure true copies, add- 
ing nothing to produce eflect a Keapou Mr. Catherwood took all the outlines 
with the camera lucida, and divided his paper into sections, so as to preserve the 
utmost accuracy of proportion. The plates are, in my opinion, as true copies as 
can be presented, and except the stones themselves, the reader cannot have bet- 
ter materials for speculation and study.—Vol. |. pp. 137, 138. 

The illustrations indeed are admirable; not so the map of the route. It is in- 
correct, incomplete, and obscure. This should be amended in a second edition. 
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from that state of intelligence and advancement which alone can fit a 
people to receive free institutions with advantage to themselves, to adopt 
them with moderation and wisdom, and to use without abusing them. 
Even amongst the most philosophic and enlightened people, dabbling in 
republicanism has always proved a dangerous amusement. When men 
but just removed from barbarism, and who are degraded and oppressed 
by popish bigotry and superstition in their worst and most revolting 
forms, attempt to do so, the experiment is nothing short of madness. 

We will not dwell on those parts of Mr. Stephens’ work which are 
devoted to political events: they are detailed concisely and clearly, and 
with his accustomed vigor of description: we will also pass over, as 
lightly as he himself does, all his diplomatic doubts, difficulties, and an- 
noyances. ‘The tone in which he jests on his fruitless search for a gov- 
ernment before which he could represent his masters, is judiciously 
adopted, as it disarms the ridicule which might otherwise have attached 
to his official failure ; and indeed, as we have before remarked, we are 
inclined to believe that as long as volcanic mountains and ruined cities 
were within his reach, his political cares sat very lightly upon him. 

In preference to all such matter, we shall take our readers as rapidly 
as we can to the next scene of his antiquarian labors ; though there are 
some passages of so much merit, and which stand so much in our path, 
that it is with difficulty we can pass them by. His description of lazzo- 
ing, of the féte of La Conception, and of a novice taking the black veil, 
are masterly. ‘The latter subject is a hackneyed one, but we have never 
met with it so simply and so effectively given; and we would recom- 
mend its study to all the novel-writing public as an example how much 
picturesque power is gained by an absence of exaggeration, and ambi- 
tious laboring after point. 


This extract is followed by an account of Mr. Stephens’ examination 
of the route of a projected ship canal from the Atlantic at the mouth of 
the San Juan river to the Pacific Ocean, the probable cost of which is es- 
timated at from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. But if such a sum must 
be expended, both Mr. Stephens and the reviewer agree in the opinion, 
that no extent of traffic which could possibly be hoped to result from it, 
could ever make the enterprise a profitable investment of capital. 


Asa joint-stock company speculation, therefore, it would never “pay;” 
and we doubt whether any set of individuals will now risk their capital 
to accomplish it. But the work is not one that should be intrusted to 
a set of individuals with a view to their own profit, nor even to one na- 
tion: the enterprise concerns the whole civilized world ; and all nations 
—all maritime and commercial nations most surely—should come for- 
ward in friendly union to promote it. 

The more obvious and immediate benefit would be to the mercantile 
adventurer: but to our view that would be one only, and not the most 
important, of the advantages resulting from it. The great, the para- 
mount good would be the tide of civilization—including in that idea re- 
ligion and virtue, and immeasurably enlarged happiness—which it would 
spread over the waters of the Pacific and the countless islands of Poly- 
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nesia. We hold that every added facility to the intercourse between 
distant nations, every thing which brings different races nearer together, 
must tend to moral and social improvement. ‘The projected canal would 
do more to accomplish this good end than any work of the kind which 
the enterprise of man ever yet attempted; and earnestly do we hope 
that it may be prosecuted under such auspices as shall secure its suc- 
cess; earnestly do we hope that England—the nursing mother of all no- 
ble enterprises—who has done, and is still doing, more for the happiness 
and amelioration of the human race than any other nation of the earth, 
will not be behindhand in lending her powerful aid. 

We admire and applaud the proud and bold tone in which Mr. Ste- 
phens urges his countrymen to step forward, and even single-handed to 
undertake the task; but we hope to see our own country enter into a 
noble rivalry with the States of the New World in advancing this mag- 
nificent work. 








Large extracts from Mr. Stephens’ second volume are given respect- 
ing his subsequent journeyings, and the ruins of Palenque and Uxmal. 


Having concluded his account of these ruins, the last which he ex- 
plored, Mr. Stephens devotes a separate chapter to the important ques- 
tions, “when and by whom were these cities built?” He treats the 
subject ably ; and the result to which he comes is, that there are no 
sufficient grounds for the belief in the great antiquity which has been 
ascribed tothem. On the contrary, he is convinced that the whole of the 
buildings which he examined were constructed by the people who oc- 
cupied the country at the time of the Spanish conquest, and probably 
even in the case of the oldest of them all, Quirigua, not very many cen- 
turies prior to that event. He founds this opinion, first, on the appear- 
ance of the ruins; and secondly on historical accounts; and numerous 
passages which he gives from Herrera and Bernal Diaz de Castillo ap- 
pear to us completely to establish the fact, that magnificent stone build- 
ings—palaces and temples—exactly similar to those which he has des- 
cribed, were spread over the whole country at the time of the conquest. 

In an early part of bis work (Vol. 1. p. 97), the author adverts, but, 
as our reader has seen, with no severity of censure, to Dr. Robertson’s 
erroneous estimate of the progress which had been made in the arts of 
civilized life by the old inhabitants of America. ‘ At that time,” he says, 
“distrust was perhaps the safer side for the historian.” This excuse is 
scarcely sufficient. That Dr. Robertson was wise to receive with ex- 
treme caution the exaggerated boastings of the Spanish historians, as to 
their adventures, their conquests and their spoils, cannot be doubted ; 
but it does seem marvellous to us that he could have studied, as we 
know he did, the contemporary historiars, and not have had more cor- 
rect ideas on the subject forced upon him. Diaz de Castillo’s “ True 
History of the Conquest of Mexico,” were it the only book extant on the 
subject, wou! amply suffice to prove the extent, solidity, and magnifi- 
cence of the buildings. 

“‘ Now it will be recollected,” says Mr. Stephens, “that Bernal Diaz 
wrote to do justice to himself and others of the ‘true conquerors,’ his 
companions in arms, whose fame had been obscured by other historians, 
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not actors and eyewitnesses ; all his references to buildings are inci- 
dental; he never expected to be cited as authority upon the antiquities 
of the country. The pettiest skirmish with the natives was nearer his 
heart than all the edifices of lime and stone which he saw ; and it is pre- 
cisely on that account that his testimony is the more valuable.” —Vol. 
II. p. 452. 

There is great weight in this argument: the case being one of those 
in which the value of what are termed ‘indirect evidences” becomes so 
apparent, | 4 P ? ¥ . 

We close this book with regret. From the first page to the last, the 
animation, the characteristic energy, and the buoyant spirit of the au- 
thor remain undiminished. Ourextracts might have been thrice trebled, 
and yet left the volumes rich in important and original matter. The po- 
litical details, for instance, from which we have systematically abstained, 
would in themselves be sufficient to render the work one of high inte- 
rest and permanent value. 

We well know the extreme cuticular tenuity which characterizes our 
Transatlantic brethren ; and that the occasional freedom of our remarks 
upon their literature, among other subjects, has placed us somewhat low 
in their good graces. We are not aware of having ever underrated 
their merits; but certainly we have not been disposed, nor are we now, 
to mistake the promise of excellence which many branches of their lit- 
erature display, for the achieved perfection to which they lay claim ; 
nor, as we conceive, will their indignant complaints of ill-treatment tend 
to establish that claim. It will be much better sustained by their giving 
to the public a few more such volumes as these. Let our good friends 
of the New World send out half a dozen such travellers as Mr. Stephens, 
and we predict that the records of their wanderings, discoveries and ad- 
ventures, will do more to elevate the literary character of America than 
the angry philippics of all the reviews and newspapers throughout the 
Union, backed though they be by an entire phalanx of servile echoers 
in England. 


Arr. IIL— Biography and Poetical Remains of the late Miss Margaret 
Miller Davidson ; by Washington Irving. Philadelphia, 1841. The re- 
view of this interesting biography occupies about 20 pages in the Quar- 
terly, beginning as follows : 


About twelve years ago we gave our readers an account of Lucretia 
Davidson, an American girl, whose precocious genius and early death 
excited in us, and, as we afterwards found, in the public, a strong and 
painful interest. We have now to show another phenomenon of the 
same class, and that other is the sister of the former. We hardly know 
at first sight whether the recurrence in the same family of such a pro- 
digy ought to increase or to diminish our wonder ; but at all events it 
is so remarkable, and the two cases are so closely connected, both in 
the facts they present and the feelings they excite, that some notice of 
the second seems an indispensable supplement to our article on the first 
—to which we request our readers to refer, for there is scarcely a line 
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of it which, with the change of Margaret for Lucretia, would not be 
equally applicable to our present purpose ; almost the only difference is, 
that Margaret died at the age of fifteen years and eight months—one year 
and three months Jess than that of her sister ; Lucretia having been born 
in September 1508, and dying in August 1825—Margaret, born in March 
1823, died in November 1838. 


In pursuing his narrative, our reviewer briefly criticises the style of 
Mr. Irving, and as we think justifies by examples the following remarks. 


We notice this phrase in imine, because we regret to find through- 
out his share of the volume, that the style of Mr. Washington Irving, 
which we always admired and have often praised for its ease and sim- 
plicity, seems to have taken, perhaps from his entourage* a turn towards 
pomposity and inflation, of which we dare say he is unconscious, but of 
which we hope we shall be—as old and sincere friends—excused for ap- 
prising him. 


The reviewer also finds fault with some portions of the story as over- 
wrought, regarding the eulogy of the author upon some of Miss David- 
son’s productions, as “ somewhat pleonastic,” and his opinions of her 
early developments as expressed with more confidence than the circum- 
stances seem to warrant; since he was not personally cognizant of many 
of the occurrences which he relates, and derived his information of them 
wholly from memoranda furnished by her mother, whose recollections, 
our reviewer thinks, should have been received with some grains of allow- 
ance. He pursues the thread of the story with interest, sympathizing 
both with the author and his subject, and closes his review with the fol- 
lowing discriminating remarks : 


Our readers cannot fail to have observed, both of Lucretia and Mar- 
garet, that their advance in poetry was by no means proportioned to 
their advance in years—their first written and dated verses are nearly as 
good as the last, and, even when they are positively better, they aprear 
inferior relatively to the circumstances in which they were produced. 
There is also, it will be observed, an almost undistinguishable similarity 
between the style of the two sisters, and in the individual pieces of each 
a constant recurrence of the same ideas and expressions, and a too fre- 
quent approach, as we before observed, “to the wrong side of the very 
verge of meaning,” so that they assume, when read consecutively, a 
growing character of monotony, repetition, vagueness, inflation—and 
force upon us the reluctant conclusion that they belong rather to versi- 
fication than poetry, and that the writers were, by the very qualities which 
excite so much admiration, destined to no higher flights. At five and 
six they were miracles—at ten and eleven wonders—but at fifteen and 





* Miss Sedgwick, for instance, who has recently published a biography of 
the elder s‘ster, prefaces a few lines of lively doggrel which Lucretia had writ- 
ten at school, by saying that she “ does not insert them so much for their poeti- 
cal merit as for the playful spirit which beams through them, and which seems 
like sunbeams smiling on a cataract !” 
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seventeen their productions did not remarkably surpass those of many a 
girl of that age. ‘Those who begin early will end early ; and if Lucre- 
tia and Margaret had lived to bodily maturity, they would probably have 
appeared to recede to mental mediocrity. 

We cannot better describe our sensations in reading these volumes 
than by Margaret’s own criticism on Mrs. Hemans: 

“She was a woman of deep feeling, lively fancy, and acute sensibili- 
ties—but there is one thing I have often remarked: the mind soon wea- 
ries in perusing many of her pieces at once. She expresses those sweet 
sentiments so often, and introduces the same stream of beautiful ideas so 
constantly, that they sometimes degenerate into monotony. | know no 
higher treat than to read a few of her best productions, and comment 
upon and feel their beauties; but perusing her volume is to me like list- 
ening to a strain of sweet music, repeated over and over again until it 
becomes so familiar to the ear that it loses the charm of variety.”— 

. T1. 

. This is nearly our opinion of both Margaret and Lucretia; and our 
readers will admire not only the justness of the criticism, but the clear- 
ness and propriety of the expression. Indeed, there is nothing in either 
of the volumes more remarkable than the ease and purity of the idiom, 
both in prose and verse. We have not observed one provincialism ; all 
—ineluding Mrs. Davidson’s memoranda—is genuine English. Most 
educated Americans, we know, speak and write very good English, but 
that of this family is excellent: it is evident their contemplative and im- 
itative intellects conversed much more with English authors (Addison 
and Cowper being especial favorites) than with their country neighbors ; 
and, accordingly, these children of the Saranac write at least as well as 
if they had been born on the banks of Trent or Severn. 

On the whole we think that a useful moral as well as physiological 
lesson may be derived from the history of these two interesting and 
amiable young creatures:—that the gifts of Providence are dispensed 
with a certain equitable equality—that early precocity should inspire no 
confidence, and early mediocrity create no discouragement—that pre- 
cocity is itself rather a malady than a merit—that a premature exertion 
of talents is generally a fatal fallacy—and that plants which are forced, 
by natural or accidental causes, to produce fruits in spring, will either 
fade away in the summer, or, at best, be barren in the autumn. 


Arr. IV.—We have here an article, of 39 pages, on the Principles of 
Gothic Architecture. It is preceded by the titles of eight works on the 
history and principles of architecture, published in England since 1825 ; 
and is a learned article, and interesting to such as are induced by their 
callings to investigate subjects of this nature. But to most of our readers 
it would possess but few attractions. 


Art. V.—Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 
and Arabia Petrea. This work, which was published simultaneously, in 
this country, England and Germany, bas been noticed by the reviewers, 
in each of these countries, with the highest commendation. Thirty-six 
pages are devoted to it in the present article, embracing large extracts 
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from the work itself, and hailing it, in conclusion, as “of happy omen to 
the rising literature of America.” We proceed to give such extracts from 
this review as will show the opinion of the writer on several of the most 
important points discussed in the Researches, omitting his extracts from 
the work itself, most of which will be found in the American Biblical 
Repository, to which the majority of our readers have access, and need 
not be repeated here. We begin with the reviewer’s introductory re- 
marks. 


We opened this work with a feeling of weary despondency at the 
prospect of three more volumes of Travels in Palestine: we closed 
them with respect and gratitude to the author, not unmingled with a 
little blameless national jealousy. We are not altogether pleased that 
for the best and most copious work on the geography and antiquities of 
the Holy Land, though written in English, we should be indebted to an 
American divine. The interest of Palestine and its neighboring pro- 
vinces is, and must ever be, inexhaustible—the Palestine of the patri- 
archs, where the pastoral ancestors of the Jews, having been summoned 
from Mesopotamia, settled with their flocks and herds among the agri- 
cultural tribes of its earlier inhabitants—the Palestine of the chosen 

eople, with all their solemn and eventful history—the Palestine of our 
tard and his Apostles—the Palestine of Josephus, with the awful wars 
which ended with the abomination of desolation in the Holy City—the 
Palestine of the early pilgrimages, of Jerome and his monastic compan- 
ions—the Palestine of the crusades, of Godfrey of Bouillon, of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, and of Saladin; we may descend still lower—of Napo- 
leon, of Sir Sidney Smith, and of more recent British heroes: in every 
period, or rather throughout the whole course of time, this hallowed 
and marvellous country is connected with recollections which belong 
to the unlearned as well as the learned, to the simple as to the wise. 
Every scene has its sanctity or its peculiar stirring emotions; every 
name awakens some association of wonder, of reverence, or, at least, of 
laudable curiosity. We must confess, if it were possible to allay or to 
quench this ardent interest, it would have breathed its last under the 
countless volumes of travels which have poured, and still threaten to 
pour, upon us from all the gates of all the publishers in Europe. We 
have long been well-nigh worn out, and could hardly have pledged our- 
selves that even our public spirit, our heroic and self-devoted sense of 
the responsibility of reviewers, would not have failed at the sight of new 
travels in Palestine. Who is not utterly weary of the religious com- 
monplace which every one who now steams away to the Holy Land 
complacently imparts to the public? Who is not still more troubled by 
the peremptory and dogmatic decision with which persons, who have 
never seemed to consider that much previous knowledge and much se- 
vere study are required to qualify a traveller in these regions, at once 
settle questions which have perplexed and divided the profoundest scho- 
lars, on the mere credit of having been in the East. 

* ~ * * . * 


We have not indeed been altogether fortunate, at least since Pococke 
and Maundrell, in our Palestinian travellers. For the poetry of the 
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Holy Land, for the vivid and earnest expression of religious emotion, 
for picturesque local description, notwithstanding their atffectations and 
extravagances, we must go to Chateaubriand and Lamartine ; and with 
some distinction, both for better and for worse, and the consideration 
that they dwelt chiefly on the crusading associations, to Michaud and 
Poujoulat. From the former of these writers no one would seek for in- 
formation, or suspect that they would on any single occasion sacrifice 
effect to truth. Their evidences of Christianity being its picturesque- 
ness and its poetry, any tradition, however remote—any legend, how- 
ever wild—any superstition, however absurd—is mingled up in unques- 
tioning faith, or boastful credulity, with the sincere truths of the Gospel 
itself. Among our own countrymen we cannot, of course, reckon Burck- 
hardt, who is chiefly however valuable rather for the neighboring regions 
than for Palestine proper. One of the best volumes, containing, as it 
did, real discoveries, told with simplicity and good sense, that of Irby 
and Mangles has been retained, by the modesty of its authors, within 
private circulation. ‘The cleverest of our own travellers, the late Dr. 
Clarke, was unfortunately possessed with the opinion that every thing 
was wrong, and that he was sent on a sort of special mission of original 
genius to set it all right. But there is no instinctive perception of that 
which can only be wrought out by accurate observation and patient 
study. Clarke only deviated into more obstinate and irreclaimable er- 
ror. It is, however, a strong proof how little real knowledge, even of 
Jerusalem itself, can be gleaned from our recent travellers, that we have 
in vain-——and, we assure our readers, with most patient interest—sought 
for a confutation of Clarke’s singular paradox, which placed the city of 
David on the high ground south of what has always, and rightly, been 
considered the valley of Hinnom. It seemed first to occur to the au- 
thors of the work before us to examine the nature of this ridge and of 
the country beyond. They have done so, and settled the question for 
ever. 

Thus oppressed under the burthen, we will not say of annual, but 
quarterly and bimestrial travels in Palestine, which have turned out to 
be little more than the authors’ confessions of faith (sincere, we doubt 
not, for the most part) and testimonials to their own piety (pleasing 
enough as witnesses to a growing sense of religion, but little more), it 
has been with satisfaction, not unmingled with surprise, that we have 
found in the work of Dr. Robinson more solid and important informa- 
tion on the geography and on the topography of the Holy Land than has 
accumulated since the date of Reland’s “ Palestina.” These two Amer- 
ican travellers (for we must not deprive Dr. Robinson’s companion, Mr. 
Smith, of his due share of the common merit), by patient and syste- 
matic investigation, have enabled us to satisfy our minds on many points 
for which we had in vain sought asolution in the whole range of travels 
and geographical treatises. The authors have brought to their task 
strong, may we venture to say, English good sense, and piety, which 
can dare to be rational. With the most profound veneration for the 
truth of the sacred writings, they do not scruple to submit to the test 
of dispassionate inquiry, and of comparison with the records of Scrip- 
ture, every legend of which this land of wonder is so inexhaustibly fer- 
tile. Dr. Robinson has had the advantage of preparing his journals for 
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the press in Berlin, unquestionably the city of Europe in which at pre- 
sent is centered the most profound erudition: he names some of its 
most distinguished scholars as having assisted him with advice; above 
all, the great geographer, K. Ritter, whose testimony to the importance 
of these discoveries comes from perhaps the highest living authcrity, 
We should mention that Dr. Robinson’s colleague, Mr. Smith, having 
long resided in the East, was intimately acquainted with the vernacular 
Arabic, so that, instead of depending, in his communications with the 
natives, on an ignorant, careless, or designing interpreter, he might be 
perfectly confident that the questions would be fairly and distinctly put, 
and the answers reported with conscientious accuracy. By this means 
he has obtained much useful information as to sites of towns and other 
local circumstances, from the unsuspicious tradition of the names by 
which they are now popularly known among the inhabitants. 

Dr. Robinson entered the Holy Land from Egypt, and of course the 
first point of biblical interest which occurred was the passage of the 
Red Sea. Dr. Robinson concurs with all the best modern scholars in 
supposing, as indeed the time allotted to their journey imperatively de- 
mands, that the Israelites set out upon their Exodus from Goshen, and 
that Goshen was situated eastward as the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 
With Niebuhr, and all the recent authorities, he places the passage of 
the Israelites over the tongue of the sea some short distance above Suez. 
The whole of this view of the Exodus is clear, consistent,and strictly 
accordant with the scriptural narrative. It is singular indeed how much 
the advocates of a different interpretation have lost sight of the one un- 
erring authority, have excluded or attached but slight weight to circum- 
stances which in the Mosaic writings bear an important place, while 
they have imagined others without the least warrant from the sacred 
book, ‘There are two classes of believers in the miracles of the Scrip- 
ture. One which looks on them with a dim and remote reverence, not 
daring to approach them too closely lest they should lose some of their 
vague and mysterious impressiveness. Their sensitiveness jealously re- 
pudiates all distinctness. With them it is a point of piety to aggrandize 
the miracle to the utmost: it is a sign of a cold, skeptical mind to limit 
the supernatural agency to that extent which is intimated in the precise 
terms of the sacred writings. Some of these persons are influenced by 
an imaginative and poetic temperament: they delight in keeping every 
thing connected with religion in a kind of ideal seclusion from the ordi- 
nary events of life. But in others of the same class, this sensitive timi- 
dity is akin to mistrust: they are haunted with a morbid dread lest they 
should doubt ; but if doubt does come—and it cannot always be excluded 
by their most jealous precautions—they are ill prepared for the conflict. 
The consequence is often miserable perplexity, if not worse. The se- 
cond class of believers, whose stronger and firmer groundwork of faith 
is assuredly better adapted to meet the rude encounter of an inquiring 
age, delight in realizing these wonderful scenes, in making them live 
again before their minds. The agreement of all the local, casual, and 
historical circumstances of the narrative with the age, the region, the 
manners, affords them a feeling of satisfaction, as completing the full 
and breathing conception of the events. With them the imagination 
has a different function: it arranges the whole in a living picture, not 
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floating in a misty haze, but with al] the sharp outlines of actual life: it 
adheres rigidly to its authority, and does not think that it is showing its 
reverence for the sacred narrative by making larger demands than the 
inspired writer himself: it shrinks with reverential dread from assert- 
ing the divine agency, the divine miraculous agency, without distinet and 
explicit warrant. ‘Truth, in fine, real substantial trath, truth which will 
bear the most searching investigation, and, being grounded on a sub- 
stantial foundation, will endure the sternest encounter of reason, is the 
sole ultimate object of their conscientious inquiry ; because they are 
intimately convinced of the identity of truth with the right interpreta- 
tion of the sacred volume. 

This diference of religious temperament is strikingly illustrated by 
the conflicting theories concerning the scene of the Exodus. We can 
fully enter into the imaginative view of the wonderful—the glorious 
event. We can feel the ardent language of the poet when he describes— 


The waves that took their stand 
Like crystal walls on either hand ; 
Or walls of sea-green marble piled 
Round some irregular city wild. 


But we have less sympathy with the grave and prosaic commentator on 
the Scripture, whose presumptuous zeal would fain make the event as 
wonderful on all points, and in every detail or circumstance, as he can. 
We may fairly assume that the sacred writer gives us the most marvel- 
lous circumstances of the event, at least, to take the lowest view, such 
as appeared to be so to the eye-witnesses of the scene: that he has left 
out nothing, which, if it had actually taken place, would have been an 
intervention of Almighty power, even more wonderful than that which 
he has related. Nor have we any right to discard any natural agency 
which may be introduced into the narrative, or to assign it a less share 
in the event than is ascribed to it by our irrefragable authority. Now 
the passage of the Red Sea, according to the distinct language of the 
Mosaic narrative, was eflected through the physical agency of the east 
wind ; the miraculous intervention being the happy manner in which its 
operation was timed, and the unusual vebemence with which it was 
“caused by the Lord” to blow. ‘The length of the passage is likewise 
limited by the time assigned for its performance. The east wind began 
to blow, at the earliest, with the commencement of the night; it blew 
“all night ;” and a certain time must have elapsed before it had so far 
“ divided the waters” as to leave dry land in the midst, with the waters, 
as a wall (or defence) on either side. With the dawn Moses “ stretched 
his hand over the sea,” and the sea returned in its strength, and the 
Egyptians were overwhelmed “in the morning watch.” It is clearly 
then absolutely irreconcilable with this narrative, to carry the Israelites 
down to any part of the Red Sea where it is twelve or fourteen miles 
broad. For we need scarcely point out the impossibility of moving a 
vast body like that of the Israelites, according to the Scripture not less 
than two millions, encumbered with women and children, who formed 
two-thirds of their numbers, in the space of a few hours. There is no 
intimation of any extraordinary precipitation or speed with which the 
march was effected, though of course the fears of the fugitives would 
Vor. HI.—No. IL 15 
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urge them to the utmost activity ; no intimation whatever of any super- 
natural intervention to accelerate their movements. 


Following this extract is a protracted review of Dr. Robinson’s de- 
scription of his discovery of a part of the mountain range which exactly 
answers to the Scripture account of Mount Sinai in Arabia, and in which 
the reviewer concurs with the author. But as this subject has been fully 
discussed in several Nos. of the Biblical Repository, we proceed to our re- 
viewer’s remarks on that portion of the work which relates to “ the city 
of cities.” 


We have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing the topography 
of Jerusalem in this work by far the most full, complete, and satisfactory 
which has yet appeared in any language. The student of Jewish his- 
tory may find his difficulties resolved, and every remarkable locality 
assigned, in general, on incontestable evidence; where the subject is 
more difficult and intricate, with a judicious choice between the conflict- 
ing theories. No city, indeed, in the greater part of its outline, could 
be so unchangeable as Jerusalem. The great outworks and substructions 
of nature still stand around and support the holy city. Her four hills, 
Sion, Moriah, Acra, and Bezetha, still rise up, far more distinet and visi- 
ble than the seven heights of her conqueror on the Tiber. Her deep 
ravines—the Valley of Kidron or Jehoshaphat on the east—that of Hin- 
nom to the south, curving upwards to the west—mark her unalterable 
boundaries. ‘Though part of the ancient Sion is without the walls, and 
covered with fields and cemeteries, yet it required the utmost temerity of 
paradox to doubt the identity of the hill which has constantly borne that 
name with that which was crowned of old by the city of David. The 
valleys which intersected the city; that of the Tyrop@on which divided 
Moriah from Sion, and, for reasons assignable from history, that which 
divided Acra from the Mount of the ‘Temple, can be traced, more or less 
distinetly, if not throughout their whole length, in considerable parts. 
Some fragments of the older works of man, scarcely less imperishable 
than those of nature, part of the substructures of the ‘Temple, and, accord- 
ing to recent accounts, the spacious excavations beneath it, bear the 
same undeniable testimony to the perpetuity of the sacred city. Dr. 
Robinson has carefully examined, and brought to bear upon his investi- 

ations, the whole range of authorities, the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, Josephus, the fathers who had visited the East, the 
historians of the crusades, down to the interminable list of modern tra- 
vellers of every period, and of every nation. We cannot of course fol- 
low him through his various researches; our object will be rather to 
indicate the original views to which he has been Jed by observation or 
by study, and to give some account of the valuable accessions to our to- 
pographical knowledge of Jerusalem, which we obtain from his volumes. 

The earlier antiquities of the holy city may be divided into Jewish 
and Christian. ‘Three great buildings at the time of our Saviour, and 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, formed the proud archi- 
tectural or defensive ornaments of the city: the palace of Herod, on the 
brow of Sion, which looked towards the Temple ; the Antonia, the for- 
tress and stronghold of the Roman garrison at the northwestern _corner 
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of the Temple; and above all the Temple itself, with its surrounding 
courts and porticoes. Now, in all plans and topographies of Jerus alem 
we have been embarrassed by what appeared an inexplicable difficulty, 
the site of the Antonia. Of its exact relative position to the Temple 
there could be no doubt; but where to find space for this large fortress, 
with its barracks and buildings necessary for the accommodation of a 
strong garrison, between the Temple Mount and what appeared to be 
the borders of the Bezetha quarter of the city, appeared to us most un- 
satisfactorily accounted for by the mass of writers on the subject. Dr. 
Robinson has been led to a solution of this problem by a process of ar- 
gument and investigation totally different from our own. According to 
the description of Josephus, confirmed by the Talmud, the area of the 
Temple, which occupied Mount Moriah, was an exact square of a sta- 
dium on each side. As Josephus probably applied this Roman measure 
to the Temple courts rather loosely, the exact number of feet or yards + 
may not come out on either side; but there is no reason to doubt his 
assertion that the court was square, or nearly so. But by actual admea- 
surement, Dr. Robinson found the area occupied by the present mosque 
and the other buildings which unquestionably stand on the Hill of the 
Temple to be upwards of one-third more in length than in breadth. “We 
now find the length to be 1528 feet, while the breadth is unly 955 feet, 
the former exceeding the latter by 573 feet, or more than one-half.” 
This, proceeds Dr. Robinson, has not improbably been done by including 
f within the enclosure the area of the ancient fortress Antonia. 
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After dwelling at some length on the above important locality, and 

: other remarkable Jewish antiquities illustrated by these Researches, our 

reviewer proceeds to consider their results as to what he calls the “ Chris- 

tian antiquities’ of Jerusalem. These are the legends of Monks in res- 

pect to holy places, &c., which are, both geographically and historically, 

| utterly untenable. Dr. Robinson’s searching examination of this subject 
is highly commended, and the reviewer adds: 


After all, if the stern voice of truth will awaken us from our pleasing 
visions as to the sanctity of these particular spots—if the spell which 
attached us to the fancied Golgotha and the imagined place of our Lord’s 
; burial be broken—is there much lost to the devout Christian? If we 
a would yield to the “ sacer admonitus locorum ;” if we would indulge the 
natural and indelible, and therefore assuredly to the severest puritanism, 
or the most refined spirituality, excusable affections of the human heart ; 
if we would strengthen our faith and deepen our love by wandering over 
scenes which have witnessed events so inestimably important to our a 
temporal and eternal happiness, this is the sole difference :—instead of 
concentrating all our reverential feelings on some few particular and ill- 
authenticated spots, we diffuse them more equably throughout the whole 
region; instead of resting on impressions, liable to be disturbed by 
i doubt and chilled by uncertainty, we draw them, as it were, from the 

whole soil of the Holy City, we inhale them from the whole atmosphere. 

We cannot point to the precise spots which were hallowed by the foot- 

steps of the Redeemer; we know not the exact position of his cross ; 

we have no distinct evidence “ where they have laid him in his burial.” 
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But all Jerusalem and its adjacent fields are our Golgotha, our Holy 
Sepulchre ; the presence of Christ is everywhere ; one “ via dolorosa” 
passes through and encircles all the city, every rock-hewn sepulchre 
suggests the angelic assurance—* He is not here, he is risen.” In the 
incidents indeed of our Lord’s latter days there appears to us that pe- 
culiarity which, if we may so speak, sets them above the aid of special 
local association: they are in themselves so real that they do not require 
that realization which strengthens our faith m the vaguer and more in- 
distinct wonders, especially of the older Scriptures. It is singular how 
totally regardless the evangelie narratives are of any thing which might 
Jead to local reminiscence. ‘Those places or buildings which are inci- 
dentally mentioned, and which we may call historical, are presumed to 
be sufficiently known by their usual appellations, the High Priest’s 
House, the Hall of Pilate. So, we are simply told, that “they led him 
away to crucify him ;” but whether to the east or the west, the north or the 
south, by what streets, or through what gate—there is not a single word. 
Whether Golgotha or Calvary was the ordinary place of execution, we 
can only conjecture by remote inference. It has been supposed to be 
on a hill, as the painful toil with which kneeling pilgrims wind up the 
Mont Calvaire, near many Roman Catholie cities of Europe, may wit- 
ness ; bui in the gospels there is no expression which intimates ascent. 
The weight of the cross is not aggravated, nor the inability of our 
Lord to bear it heightened by any allusion to the difficulty of the way. 
The only point descriptive of the sepulchre is, that it was near the place 
of crucifixion ; yet with all this how clear and distinct the whole scene 
lies before the imagination! It is not familiarity with paintings of the 
crucifixion, or of the angel standing before the rock-hewn tomb, which 
makes the whole live before us; it is the inbred truthfulness of the his- 
tory itself in its unlabored simplicity ; it is its own unassisted evidence 
which fixes it upon the heart and mind; it is the picture which arises 
out of the records themselves, which groups and harmonizes itself into 
form and vitality. At all events, the studeut of the gospels, who is full 
of every minute incident of the narrative, would be disturbed rather 
than edified by any view of the localities of those scenes which would 
not accord with his well-grounded prepossessions; every incongruity 
would jar upon his high-wrought religious feeling ; doubt would creep 
over his ardent emotions, and he would thus strongly exemplify that fa- 
tal but inevitable effect of pious fraud, or, if net of fraud, of long super- 
stition: it may work its object with generations of believers, but the 
time must at length come when it will injure, often most seriously, the 
cause which it wished to serve. 








Art. VI.—The Copyright Question. The titles of eight books and 
speeches by English, French and American authors, on the subject of 
copyright, are here given, with a review extending to 42 pages. The 
following extract will show historically the state of the question, and the 
position assumed by the reviewer. 


We do not propose to argue over again the question, whether or not, 
on the broad principles of natural equity, an author ought to enjoy the 
same species and degree of interest in the fruit of his intellectual labor 
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that attaches, by the consent of civilized nations, to almost every other 
distinguishable and divisible product of industry. After memorable ar- 
guments, in which some of the very highest of our legal authorities main- 
tained opposite sides, the law of England was finally declared by the 
House of Lords, in 1774, to be against the claim of a perpetual right ; 
and it is a grave fact, to be well weighed by every candid inquirer, that 
the ultimate legislation of Great Britain on this subject has had a deci- 
sive influence in every other country where science and literature are 
cherished, and great faculties are habitually engaged on the philosophy 
of jurisprudence. When the celebrated decision of 1774 was pronounced, 
the law of two considerable states in Europe acknowledged the princi- 
ple of perpetuity in literary property. In both it has since been aban- 
doned. Down to the same period, in every other country on the conti- 
nent the protection of the author was directly or virtually insured by 
specific grant, privilege, or patent. Now, with a few insignificant ex- 
ceptions, this ancient system has been abolished. Hardly a trace of it 
can at this day be discovered in the practice of any country where any 
living literature exists. The English rule of legislative, not privilegial 
protection, and that for some limited term only, has been everywhere 
adopted. When all over the enlightened world a legal principle, first 
distinctly declared and enforced in England, has thus deliberately been 
substituted for whatever had previously obtained, it becomes us to be 
slow and cautious about re-agitating the foundations on which it rests. 
Little immediate good, at all events, can be expected from disturbing 
them. On the other hand, it seems to be a point of fact not less deserv- 
ing consideration, that, though the principle has found acceptance every- 
where, the various legislatures of civilized Christendom, successively 
undertaking the revision of their codes, have each and all rejected the 
English example as to its application in practice. 

Uur rules, indeed, have been considerably modified since the princi- 
ple was first established. They are now more favorable to the author 
than they originally were. But still they are far less favorable to the 
author, than those of any other great state in Europe, with one exception. 

Under the statute of Queen Anne, as interpreted in 1774, the protec- 
tion of the author’s interest extended over fourteen years from the pub- 
lication of his work; and in case he were alive at the end of that term, 
over fourteen years more. By the law as it stands since 1814, the pro- 
tection is absolute for twenty-eight years; and if the author survives 
that period, the right revives in himself, and is secured to him during 
the rest of his natural life. 

In the United States of America the regulation takes this form: the 
author is protected during twenty-eight years; and should either he or 
his widow or an heir of his body be then alive, the security is renewed 
in his or their favor for fourteen years more. Considering how rarely 
a man survives by more than twenty-eight years the appearance of any 
intellectual work of much consequence—and how very rarely, indeed, 
his life-interest in any such property after the expiring of such a period 
can be worth fourteen years’ purchase—we think there can be little 
doubt that this American variation is in favor of the author’s estate. 

Holland, previously to the French Revolution, acknowledged the au- 
thor’s right as a perpetual one, capable of transmission to heirs or as: 
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signees for ever. By the existing law of Holland (and also of Belgium) 
the author is protected during his lifetime, and the security is extended 
to his heirs and representatives during twenty years after his death. 

The old Prussian law, like that of Holland, recognised the absolute 
property in the author during his lifetime, and allowed him to bequeath 
it to Avs heirs. If he made no such bequest, the right of printing the 
work passed to the public ; but so long as there survived any offspring 
of the author’s body, no man could put forth a new impression without 
paying to them a certain proportion of its profits. The actual Jaw (that 
of 1837) provides protection to the author during his life, and to Ais heirs, 
no matter whether the work has been published by himself or be a pos- 
thumous one, during thirty years after his death. 

In the different Saxon states, and the rest of Protestant Germany, 
the protection lasts during the author’s life, and for some time after- 
wards. In one case only is the rule exactly the same as in Prussia. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha allows the full term of thirty years after death. In 
several, as in Saxe-Meiningen, the posthumous protection is for twenty 
years: in various others, as in Hesse-Cassel, it is only for ten years. In 
one or two insignificant governments it does not extend beyond six. It 
is to be observed, however, that over and above these varying securities 
under the codes of the separate states, the general law of the German 
Confederation gives absolute protection to the author and his assignees, 
in all territories included in the league, during ten years from the pub- 
lication of the work. 

The two great monarchies of Russia and Austria present in this mat- 
ter a remarkable contrast. In the latter, the security extends to the au- 
thor’s death ; but subsequent to that event the copy has no legal protec- 
tion whatsoever, unless, by chance, the ten years of the Confederation 
have not expired. By the Russian law, on the other hand, the protec- 
tion is extended in favor of the author and Ais family over twenty-five 
years from his decease; but if within the last five of these years the 
work has been reprinted, the copyright is secured to the survivors dur- 
ing ten years more. In short, the posthumous protection is practically 
for thirty-five years. 

Whoever is curious about the history of copyright under the old 
French monarchy will find the subject treated with copious details and 
excellent skill in the treatise of M. Renouard. The principle now in 
operation dates from 1793, when the ancient corporations and privileges 
having been abolished, and literary property deprived of all protection 
whatsoever, the anarchy of injustice that ensued was represented to the 
revolutionary legislature with such effect, that a decree was passed de- 
claring the property of any work of science or art to be in its author for 
his lifetime, and in his family, if he should leave any, for ten years more. 
Napoleon presided over a lengthened discussion in the Legislative Sen- 
ate of 1810, and the law of 1793 was ultimately confirmed, with certain 
modifications, all favorable to the author. This is the Jaw still in force 
in France. By it, if the author leaves a widow, or any heir of his body, 
the property is secured to them during twenty years after his death: if 
he leaves neither widow nor offspring, it is secured to his other heirs for 
ten years. The code provides for the subdivision of the profits during 
these yicennial and decennial periods in a multitude of cases—but, as 
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usual in codification, vastly more cases of doubt soon occurred than had 
been foreseen, and Renouard’s treatise goes into those which have been 
decided, with much candor and sagacity. Such details, however, are 
beside our purpose. The French law protects the author’s widow and 
children during twenty years after his death. 

The result is, that in England, and in all countries where there is 
any considerable activity in the production of literary and scientific 
works, save only in the United States of America, the author is protect- 
ed absolutely during his lifetime; that if the American law as to this 
particular point varies from the English, it probably so varies to his ad- 
vantage ; but that, whatever may be thought as to this one difference of 
detail between these two codes, there can be ro doubt at all that they 
are both far less favorable to the interests in question than the law of 
any other highly civilized region of the world—with the one exception 
of the Austrian empire—which mighty empire cannot be said to have 
given one single great author to the literature of Germany. 

The Code Napoleon, we see, is very much more advantageous to the 
authorthan ours. Within the last twenty years, nevertheless, reiterated 
efforts have been made to obtain such a modification of that law as would 
put the French author in a better position ; and though a bill for extend- 
ing the protection to fifty years after death, which lately passed the 
Chamber of Deputies, was lost in the Chamber of Peers, it was lost by a 
narrow vote, and when M. Guizot was not in the government. He was 
one of the most strenuous supporters of the measure, and it can hardly 
be doubted that when the bill is revived, as we hear it is to be next ses- 
sion by M. de Lamartine, the prime minister will redeem the pledges of 
the studious deputy.* 

In America, within these few years, a great number of tracts and 
pamphlets have advocated, some of them with distinguished ability, a 
revision of their code—irst, in the interest of the daily increasing and 
improving class of their own authors—and secondly, in favor of English 
authors, who have never as yet derived any profit from the vast circula- 
tion of their works in the daughter country. Mr. Clay and Mr. Web- 
ster are understood to be equally zealous in the former movement, and 
it does not seem to be doubted that, however unprepared Congress may 
be to pass immediately a bill protective of English copyrights in Amer- 
ica—or even as yet to sanction prospectively the principle of such a bill 
—some measure for extending the protection of native authors will soon 
be engrafted on the law of the Republic. 

The British publications named at the head of this paper sufficiently 
illustrate the difficult circumstances under which Mr. Talfourd main- 
tained the cause of our own authors—with energy, eloquence, and un- 
wearied good temper—throughout the last five sessions of parliament. 
We understand that, though he is no longer in the House of Commons, 
the subject is to be stirred again in the next session; and we are glad of 
this, for in the first place we are confident that every discussion of it 
must operate advantageously on that public opinion by which all legis- 








* The reader will find an interesting paper on the state of this question in 
France, in the number of the Revue des deux Mondes for January last, by Count 
Alfred de Vigny. It will be well to compare with it a short but comprehensive 
one in the Law Magazine for May, 1838, by Mr. Henry Shepherd, Q. C. 
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lation in this country must be ultimately determined ; and secondly, 
though we are not sanguine in our expectations of any immediate statu- 
tory benefit to the cause here concerned, we count with most entire 
confidence on her Majesty’s present ministers for a course of action in 
reference to the matter totally and diametrically opposed to that which 
the late government adopted in the case of Sergeant Talfourd. Several 
members of the new cabinet have signified in different ways and at dif- 
ferent periods their inclination towards the Sergeant’s views—but per- 
haps an equal number of the Melbourne cabinet were similarly disposed. 
Sir Robert Peel has never, we believe, committed himself at all upon the 
subject—down to a not very remote period we understand him to have 
professed that he had not found leisure to make himself master of its 
merits. But though, under such circumstances, we do not venture to 
rely on the ministerial support of a bill for extending the protection of 
literary property, we rely implicitly on the character of Sir Robert Peel 
for insuring fair treatment to any such bill as may be brought before the 
House of Commons, while it shall be his official duty to watch over the 
dignity of that house’s deliberations. He may or may not adopt the pro- 
posed measure; but he will appreciate the importance of the public 
interests involved, and take care that, whatever else may happen, the 
discussion of such a proposition shall not be hampered at every stage 
by a rude and brutal misapplication of forms, which never yet in fact 
served any good end, and which have been tolerated only as possible 
safeguards, in the last resort, of free discussion, if imperilled by some 
audacious trick. 


Art. VII.—Fish Markets and Fish Ponds. The subjects indicated 
by this running title are of more importance in England than most of our 
readers would imagine. The price of meat is so high in the English mar- 
kets,—and wages so low and precarious,—that few of the poorer classes 
can afford to purchase it; and political economists and the government 


are looking to fish as the cheapest and best substitute. It is therefore of 


great importance both to the government and the people to understand the 
best methods of preserving and procuring an adequate supply of fish from 
the ocean and from fresh-water ponds. These methods and the princi- 
ples which ought to stimulate and govern the action of parliament in re- 
spect to them are here discussed in a spirited review of 17 pages, setting 


forth the advantages to be derived from a due protection of the fisheries of 


the British channel and the proper management of fresh-water fish, with 
a view to making them sources of profit to land-proprietors. It is a sub- 
ject, however, so appropriately English that few of our readers would 
receive it with either interest or profit. 


Art. VIII.—Letters of John Adams, addressed to his Wife. Boston, 
1841. The review of this work fills 34 pages. The writer pronounces 
these letters of Mr. Adams much superior,—even in the lighter merits of 
epistolary writing,—to those of his wife, which were noticed in the last 
previous No. of the Quarterly.* “ They perhaps, on the whole,” he re- 


* See American Eclectic, Jan. 1542, 
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marks, “ lower the opinion we had formed of the scale of Mr. Adams’ in- 
tellect; but they confirm our opinion that he was,—bating some weak- 
nesses from which the best and the ablest are not exempt,—a good man, 
and an honest man; and that his talents and character, though of no 
striking brilliancy, were respectable in themselves, and appropriate to the 
share which he was destined to take in the foundation of the American 
Republic.” . 

To a few of our readers, perhaps, it would be interesting to follow 
this reviewer in his criticisms of these letters and his remarks upon several 
points in the history of the Revolution to which they relate. They are 
as favorable as might be expected from an English conservator. But 
they are not new, and we hasten to lay before our readers a few passages 
in which the writer takes occasion to express, in a tone of conciliation 
and kindness, his views and feelings in respect to the present relations of 
Great Britain and the United States. 


We agree with Mr. Adams that the constitution of the United States 
was perhaps the best that they could have adopted in their “peculiar 
situation.” The only question is whether it will be found so when the 
“ peculiarity” of that situation shall have worn out. 

We have not the slightest desire that the great American experiment 
of cheap—elective—and federative government should fail. On the 
contrary, we think it of great importance to the future welfare of man- 
kind that it should succeed ; that is, that the general government should 
have both constitutional and practical authority to ensure peace and jus- 
tice at home—peace and justice abroad. Our doubts are whether the 
present elective and federative forms afford a sufficient guarantee for 
those great objects—and in these doubts we only concur with the wisest 
and most patriotic of the statesmen of America—of the authors of the 
experiment—of the very founders of the constitution! We have here- 
tofore often stated our reasons for thinking that the experiment has 
never yet reached its crisis—we have indicated the various temporary 
and local causes which have tended to preserve the federal government— 
the various subsidiary accidents which have helped to lubricate the 
working of what we suspect to be an imperfect machine. These causes 
and accidents must gradually wear out; and whenever they shall be ex- 
hausted—then, and not fully ¢d/ then, will the in¢rinsic etlicacy of the 
American system be brought to the test. We ourselves sincerely wish 
that the day of crisis may be distant, and that some intermediate cor- 
rectives may be found for that laxity of principle and conflict of authority 
of which we have had so many recent indications. 

One danger, however, both to America and England, may be nearer 
at hand than any arising from the natural course of cireumstances— 
we mean a hostile collision between the two countries—and it is our 
prayer and our hope that the wisdom of the respective Governments may 
prevent—and it is, we have no doubt, in their power to do so—so great 
a misfortune to the civilized world. 

it is impossible that any other two independent nations can have 
such a community of interests as England and America. In truth, we 
know of no material and substantial interest in which they are opposed 
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—nay, in which they are separated: their origin, their laws, and their 
language are the same; their business, their prosperity, are identified : 
New-York is but a suburb of Liverpool, or, if you will, Liverpool of 
New-York: the failure of the Pennsylvanian bank ruined more fortunes 
in England than in America; the manufactures of Manchester share 
more wealth with Carolina than with Middlesex. We are not merely 
brothers and cousins—the ties of consanguinity, we know, are not al- 
ways the bond of friendship—but we are partners—joint tenants, as it 
were, of the commerce of the world; and we have had, as we have just 
hinted, melancholy experience that distress on either shore of the At- 
lantic must be almost equally felt on the other. 

And why should we quarrel? What are the grounds or objects of 
any difference between us? We know of but two, or at most three, 
points of difference on which the most captious on either side of the 
Atlantic have raised even a question—and what are they? Matters 
which, we firmly believe, two intelligent and honest negotiators might 
settle in a fortnight, and which owe their chief interest to their being 
made the pretexts of those who wish, for private or personal objects, to 
blow up a conflagration. 

The vast importance to the peace and happiness of the world of our 
relations with the United States will, we hope, be a sufficient apology 
for our taking this occasion of making some, as we hope, conciliatory 
observations on these pending questions. 

The first is that of the Canadian boundary ; and there is, we believe, 
another boundary question down in the Far West. We are not now go- 
ing to repeat our recent argument on the Canadian boundary, but we 
cannot allude to it without expressing our conviction of its utter unim- 
portance to the great “/merican nation, however interesting it may be to 
the land-jobbers or popularity-hunters of the State of Maine. The diffi- 
culty has arisen out of the ¢erms of a treaty made in utter ignorance on 
both sides, and now, by both sides, admitted to be inconsistent and im- 
practicable ;—what then remains but—if we adhere to this bungled 
treaty at al/—to look to the intention and meaning of the parties q 

* * * 





The territorial question on the extreme west coast of America has not 
yet taken, that we know of, a decided shape, nor excited, we believe, any 
strong feeling in either country—it may therefore, we presume, be 
speedily settled, and its details—as far as we have heard of any—seem 
to us of easy arrangement, and certainly they do not warrant any appre- 
hensions of a serious difference between the two nations. We only 
mention it that we may omit nothing that is debated or debatable be- 
tween us, 

But another question more serious in its relation to public feeling, 
eas though in reality, we think, very little important in itself, has been re- 
ies cently raised, or, as a hasty observer might say, revived. We mean what 
is—most untruly—called the right of searching ships on the high seas in 
i time of peace. Now we set out by stating in the broadest terms, and 

without fear of contradiction, that ENGLAND NEITHER CLAIMS NOR ATTEMPTS 
i TO PRACTISE ANY SUCH RIGHT; and that the quarrel which a party in Amer- 
) ica, echoed we are sorrow to see by a party in France, is endeavoring to 
ha fix upon us under this pretence, has not a shadow of foundation. 
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The case is this: England and certain other maritime powers have 
agreed in declaring the trading in slaves to be felony and piracy, and 
they have agreed by special treaties that their respective cruisers shall in- 
tercept and send in for adjudication any ships belonging to their respec- 
tive nations which may be found practising this felony and piracy. Amer- 
ica—(and what we say of America equally applies to any other country 
with which we might not have special treaties on the point)—America, 
though she too has proscribed the slave-trade, has not entered into this 
special compact; and therefore, even though a British cruiser should 
see an American vessel loaded with slaves, it has no right, and pretends 
to no right whatsoever, to interfere. The merican ship in that case 
would be indeed violating its own laws, but to its own laws it must be 
left ;—the British cruiser has nothing to do in the matter, and does no- 
thing! But it has a right and a duty to see that British ships do not 
carry on this trade, and it has also, under the special treaties just men- 
tioned, a reciprocal right and a duty to see that Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Brazilian ships do not commit the prohibited offence. But then, nothing 
is easier for the British, Spanish, Portuguese, or Brazilian offender, when 
in danger of detection, than to hoist—for the nonce—an American flag ; 
and some American statesmen pretend that under no circumstances, 
however suspicious or fraudulent, shall any vessel wearing their flag be 
questioned. It is well known that the ships of every nation are provided, 
at the expense of about ten shillings each, with the flags of every other 
nation; and—if the mere momentary hoisting that bit of stuff were to 
preclude the possibility of inquiry into the bond fide right of the ship to 
wear it—there could be no possible check on the abuse. British felons 
and Brazilian pirates might roam the seas with impunity, by only having 
one bit of American bunting to hoist whenever they were in danger of 
detection. 

All that England says is, that under the ancient and necessary com- 
mon law of the sea, and according to the ordinary rules of common 
sense, we are entitled to satisfy ourselves that the ship which hoists 
those colors is really entitled to hoist them. If she be a bond fide Amer- 
ican, though she were chock full of slaves, we pretend to no right to 
meddle with her—but we claim a right to see that she is not one of our 
own ships committing this crime under the additional offence of fraudu- 
lent colors. Can any rational man deny the propriety—the necessity of 
such a right {—Surely net; and above all, when it is aright that we ad- 
mit to others as freely and as largely as we claim it for ourselves. 

But more than that: we admit—and it is a very liberal admission— 
that the mere wearing of a national flag ought to be primd facie evidence 
of nationality ; and therefore, in ordinary cases, there neither is, nor 
ought to be, any interference. It is only when some peculiar circum- 
stances of suspicion arise that any officer ever thinks it necessary to as- 
certain the fact by a closer inspection. We will venture to say, that on 
all the wide oceans of the globe no vessel under American colors has 
ever been questioned by a British cruiser save in the comparatively nar- 
row limits in which the slave-trade is rife; and even within these limits 
we again say zever—but when there is reason to suspect that the Amer- 
ican flag is but a fraudulent color for a ship of a different country. 

* 


* * * * * 
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The truth, the plain unvarnished truth and common sense will be 
sufficient to dissipate all jealousy about the principle ; and there are 
abundant means by which the practical inconvenience may be reduced 
almost—if not absolutely—to nothing. For this purpose it would be 
very desirable to know what cases of inconvenience have actually oc- 
curred. We hear of complaints, but we have never heard the details of 
any one cause of complaint, and we suspect that had they been very 
serious we should have heard more about them: but whatever they may 
be, no one can doubt that every effort ought to be made to prevent, as : 
far as possible, their recurrence. Any British officer, of experience ; 
enough to be intrusted with a command, will, in three cases out of four, 
be able to distinguish at a glance, or by exchanging a word through a ; 
trumpet, an American ship from any other that he can have a right to 
visit—except perhaps the British. In any case, the inquiry ought to be 
so conducted that in the event of mistake there should be at least no 
discourtesy, and as little delay as possible, to complain of; and in the 
rare cases in which any injurious delay or inconvenience should occur, 
the officer, or the country, according to the circumstances, would be = |_ 
held liable to make good any damage occasioned to an innocent party— e 
just as a magistrate or policeman would, in such a case as we have be- ¥ 
fore supposed, have to make reparation to a person whom he should 
have indiscreetly or erroneously arrested. 

There is, however, one point of our system for suppressing the s/ave- 
trade which we think objectionable in itself, and still more so as tend- 
ing to produce the inconveniences which we deprecate: we mean the 
bounty to her majesty’s ships for the re-capture of slaves. ‘These re- 
wards stand, we humbly conceive, on entirely different grounds from 
belligerent prize—in an erroneous, as we think, imitation of which they 
have been established. We will not enter into a detail of the many rea- 
sons for which we should wish to see this practice wholly abolished: it 
is sufficient for our present purpose to say that it seems at variance with 
the spirit of disinterested humanity, which we know, but which foreign 
nations were, for a long time, so reluctant to believe, to be the real mo- 
tive of our zeal against slave-trading. 

But there is a short and easy mode of arranging this question, which 
would leave nothing to doubt or accident, and would wholly remove all 
possibility of difference between America and us on the subject. We 
mean—a diplomatic arrangement between the countries; and certainly 
there never was a more propitious moment for such an experiment. ‘ 
Even as we are writing these lines, we have had the great satisfaction of 
hearing that a joint Convention has been very recently signed by /ustria, ; 
England, France, Prussia, and Russia, by which each power agrees—in ; 
furtherance of the suppression of the slave-trade—to grant to the cruis- 














ers of the other powers warrants to search—in certain specified cases— : 
and, if slaves be found, to send in for adjudication ships bearing its na- ‘ 
7 tional flag. This great step—the greatest, we believe, yet made towards 
a the suppression of the slave-trade on the seas—does infinite honor to all ‘ 


ates 


the contracting parties, and will, we are confident, be received with such 
satisfaction throughout Europe as to silence the petty and interested 
ute cavils of a party in France, which—from the triple motive of opposition 
i to M. Guizot, hatred of England, and zeal for the slave-trade—has been 
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very angry at the prospect of this happy arrangement. With Brazil, 
Denmark, Holland, Naples, Portugal, Sardinia, Spain, and Sweden, we 
had already similar conventions; and thus there is an unanimous con- 
currence in this great principle of, we may say, the whole civilized 
world—ercept Jmerica ; and we cannot believe that she will long con- 
sent to exclude herself from so honorable an alliance. But—whether 
it is to be done by a Convention, or some special application of the gen- 
eral principles before stated—we cannot bring ourselves to doubt that 
this question may be easily, and will be speedily arranged. 

We conclude with repeating the expression of our anxious but re- 
spectful hope—we might say our conviction—that, taking them alto- 
gether, the points of difference existing between England and America 
are sO ‘inconsiderable, compared with the vast importance of the common in- 
terests which should unite them, that the wise and honest statesmen who 
now principally influence the foreign relations of the two countries will 
be enabled to bring all those differences to an early, honorable, and final 
close, and to give to that community of interests such additional cor- 
diality and confidence as may make our two countries in feeling—what, 
as compared with the rest of mankind, we real/y are—independent but 
friendly branches of one great family. 


Tae Foreien Quarterty Review, No. LVI., Janvary, 1842. 


Our extracts from the several interesting reviews in the London Quar- 
terly have necessarily occupied so much space, that we have but little re- 
maining for the Foreign Quarterly and the Westminster. 


Art. lL—Egyptian Hieroglyphics—is the subject of this article of 24 
pages. It is a review of the French works of Champollion, Letronne, 
and Lenormant. To the critical student of Egyptian antiquities it is an 
interesting and instructive discussion; but it contains so much foreign 
type and so many specimens of picture-writing, that it would be at once 
difficult to reprint and perplexing rather than profitable to the general 
reader. 


Art. I1.—Barante’s History of the Dukes of Burgundy. This is a 
French work of 13 volumes, published in Paris, 1824—1826. We have 
here a brief review of it, filling 19 pages, and discussing historically and 
geographically the much disputed question of the origin of the Burgun- 
dians; tracing them back, with the help of Mascon, Pliny and others to 
a very early period, and giving a sketch of their history. 


Arr. II.—Roepell’s History of Poland (German). Hamburg, 1840. 
The review of this work, covering 28 pages, is so interesting that we have 
marked it for publication in a future No. of the Eclectic. 


Art. IV.—The Works of William von Humboldt (German). 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1841, The reviewer of these volumes, after proceeding to the 
Vor. Ill. No. II. 16 
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length of nearly 30 pages, closes abruptly by remarking that he respects 
the reader’s time and patience too much to proceed further. The author 
above named must not be mistaken for Alexander von Humboldt. He is 
the brother of that profound and scientific writer, and, as we judge, of much 
inferior merit. His work is facetiously denominated by our reviewer “ a 
book, De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.’’ He labors long to prove 
that “ the female intellect differs from the male, not in degree, but in kind.” 
As a specimen of his metaphysics on this subject, we give the following 
in the language of our reviewer. 


We have said that the soul is male and female, and we have asserted 
that the feelings and mental operations which we call by the same names 
are nevertheless—in the case of different sexes—diflerent things. A 
simile may here help us a little, and render the brief remarks which fol- 
low more easily intelligible. The component parts of fat or tallow, are 
stearine and elaine—diflerent things, having nevertheless a great resem- 
blance. Stearine is greasy—so is elaine, and rather more so. Stearine 
may be burned by itself, and will give a brilliant light—so may elaine ; 
neither is there any remarkable difference between their compositions. 
Now we by no means intend that benevolence, for we must take an in- 
stance, resembles elaine or stearine, still less that it resembles the one 
when exercised by a man, and the other when exercised by a woman ; 
but we do mean that some difference—probably greater than exists be- 
tween the two substances named—will be found to obtain between the 
feeling or sentiment called benevolence in the two cases referredto. In 
the one case it has more of impulse—imore of nature ; in the other more of 
obligation—more of principle. The impulses are followed in the one in- 
stance because they are good, and it is not intended that they should 
be resisted. The colder and sterner nature of man requires something 
to stimulate his benevolence, and he finds this in the sense of duty. 
This is one instance of the truth of Von Humboldt’s maxim, that woman 
has usually to follow her impulses, man to combat his—but for the very 
reason that this difference obtains, a greater degree of moral strength is 
bestowed upon man, a more determined energy, so that the duties and 
the strength may be commensurate. 


The polities of these volumes, we are told, is by no means so good as 
their metaphysics. Ifso we are sure our readers will not care to study 
them. 


Art. V.—The Aristocracy of Italy. This article—of 34 pages,—is 
a review of Count Pompeo Litta’s work on the Celebrated Families ot 
Italy, 6 volumes, folio, published at Milan, 1819—1841. Count Litta is 
said to have expended a vast fortune in collecting ample materials and in 
embellishing these volumes with numerous and splendid illustrations. 
Yet the work is far from drawing to a close, and such is the wide range 
of its subjects, that it is doubtful whether, notwithstanding all the feelings 
of national pride which are now enlisted in this undertaking, another gen- 
eration will not have passed away before it will be fully completed. 
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The number of families in Italy who lay claim to nobility is very 
great; so great that, as our reviewer remarks, “ the pompous appellatious 
of Conte, “Principe, Duca, &c., in Italy, generally mean nothing; some- 
times even less than nothing.” And, with all the learning bestowed by 
Count Litta on the history of those families which he has attempted to 
trace back to the Patricians of Rome before its conquest, he has failed to 
make the chain visible by which he links the present to the past. Such, at 
least is the conclusion of our reviewer, after a labored examination of 
many of his author’s positions, in which many of our readers, we are per- 
suaded, would consider it a waste of time to follow him. 


Art. VI.—Kohl’s Pictures and Sketches of St. Petersburg (Ger- 
man). 2 vols. 1841. This author is the same, whose account of the 
“Steppes of Southern Russia” we have already noticed. His work on 
St. Petersburg is evidently amusing and instructive, but the review of it 
in this article is so protracted,—35 pages,—and enters so much into dry 
details that we have marked only a part of it for our selections ; our read- 
ers may expect enough of it in the next Eclectic, to give them a vivid 
impression of the capital of the great Russian empire. 


Art. VII.—Sweden as it is. We have here the conclusion,—21 pa- 
ges,—of an article on Sweden commenced in the Foreign Quarterly of 
October last, and which we noticed in our Review of Reviews, in the Jan- 
uary No. of the Eclectic. We defer any remarks on it with the intention 
of soon presenting the subject of Sweden to our readers. 


Art. VIIL—Rauzinski’s History of Modern Artin Germany (French). 
Tom. III. pp. 582, 4to, Paris. This volume, which is the last ot Rauzin- 
ski’s splendid work, is bighly commended by our reviewer. It is, however, 
principally valuable for its illustrations of works of art in Germany ; and 
its notices of distinguished artists, without these illustrations, whic ‘h is all 
that a review can embrace, would not be of much value to most readeis 
of our selections. 


Art. IX.—Considerations upon England. Such is the translation of 
a French pamphlet, lately published in Paris, and which is here reviewed 
in an article of 25 pages. The writer charges the French pamphleteer 
with betraying “a very imperfect knowledge of the state of parties and the 
real situation of things” in England. 


In England we have strictly speaking only three parties, the Conser- 
vatives, the Whigs, and the Radicals (including Republicans), and the 
two great parties profess the same veneration for the existing institu- 
tions, whilst the third must be without power or influence from the mo- 
ment that there shal] be a determination on the part of the two great 
parties, the Whigs and the Conservatives, to put them down. There is 
not then any danger of England falling into pieces, as the writer of the 
work supposes, although party feeling may render the duties of the Con- 
servative ministry more arduous than they would otherwise be. There 
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is however this good in the view taken of our domestic squabbles by for- 
eigners, it must excite the sound thinking of the two great parties in 
England to inquire whether, in the presence of great domestic questions, 
party dissension may not be Jaid aside. 


But our reviewer is not content with laying before his readers his 
views of the real state of things in England. He proceeds to show the 
state and prospects of parties in other countries, in France, the United 


States, Spain, etc.; and if his Frenchman may be charged with a lack of 
definite knowledge of parties in England, we think he may be convicted of 
at least an equal deficiency of accurate information in respect to those of 


the nations referred to. It is interesting to receive such assurances as are 
here given that the Conservative gov ernment of England desire to main- 
tain peace with other nations. But the grounds of encouragement which 
this writer derives from his conception of the state and tendencies of par- 
ties in the United States, strike us as strangely mistaken grounds. Who, 
among our American diplomatists, have encouraged such opinions “ at 
foreign courts,” as are expressed in the closing paragraphs of the follow- 
ing extract? The party represented by such diplomatists, if it exist at all, 
we trust is yet sinall in our country, and not likely soon to fulfil the pre- 
dictions of our reviewer. 


The first great question is, our foreign policy. We believe it will 
be admitted that nineteen men of twenty in England desire that the coun- 
try should remain at peace with foreign states. That there is as great 
and indeed a greater chance of this under the present cabinet than there 
was under the last, we have already shown. ‘The Whigs were not, per- 
hays, less desirous of maintaining peace than the Conservatives are ; but 
they were not more desirous, and i in their hands the work of peace was 
certainly more difficult than it is now. The Conservatives have not 
merely restored confidence to the rulers of what are called the absolute 
states of Europe, but even in France they have found able and energetic 
coadjutors. Leuis Philip, who dreaded the triumph of radicalism in En- 
gland, lest it should revive the drooping spirits of the republicans in 
France, we repeat, saw with a delight which he did not even attempt to 
conceal, the restoration to office of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel. The safety of his dynasty depends on the maintenance of 
peace, and it requires but little knowledge of tie state of things in France 
not to see that a triumphant republicanism and war are synonymous. 
This is the belief of Louis Philip, who also knows that the republicans 
have sworn to him and his race a hatred which nothing can extinguish. 
In vain would he place himself, if ever so disposed, at the head of the 
republican movement. In vain would his successor seek to create a 
new channel for popular feeling by promoting the ery of the republicans 
for war. Let the republicans once get the upper hand in France, and 
the whole Orleans race down to the babies who are in their nurse’s arms, 
will be swept from the face of the earth. With a Conservative ministry, 
therefore, the guarantees for peace are much greater than they were. 

It will be said that there are elements of discord which it will be 
difficult to subdue. We do not deny that this is the fact; but are these 
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difficulties greater in the hands of the Conservatives than they were in 
those of the Whigs? A great question, it is said, remains unsettled 
with the United States of America, and the situation of Spain may lead 
to a collision between England and France. ‘The American question is 
certainly an embarrassing one, and it is the more so, we say it without 
intending any offence, because the Americans, as a nation, are not rea- 
sonable, wherever their pride is involved. Not content with an extent 
of territory which will require centuries to cultivate and people, Jon- 
athan is furious about a few leagues of boundary to which England lays 
claim, and if Jonathan were quite prepared to assert his claim by the use 
of violence, nothing could prevent a war. ‘There are, however, two 
things decidedly in favor of peace with the United States. If the popu- 
lar feeling in America be, as we are assured it is, so excited as to this 
point of disputed territory, that it would not be difficult for a war minis- 
try to plunge the country into a contest, it is equally true that those 
Americans who are now in office, and the majority of all who are likely 
to be called to office, have better notions of the resources which the 
United States possess for a war with England, than to rush into a contest 
whilst any hope of conciliation remains. On our side, nothing intem- 
perate is to be dreaded ; the boundary question is one which will either 
wear itself out or end in a most simple manner, if there be no mixing up 
of national pride with the question by the British cabinet. Is there 
more danger that the question will be envenomed by the Conservatives 
than it would have been by the Whigs? Let those who are acquainted 
with the character of each party, as regards diplomatic intercourse, re- 
ply to this question. We say that the danger is much less. 

Another guarantee against war with the United States is, the growing 
importance of the monarchical party, and the consequently natural Jeau- 
ing to what was the parent state. Many of the English tourists in the 
Union, who have written on the state of political feeling, have been 
charged with exaggeration, or even falsehood, for asserting that the 
monarchical principle was gaining ground. It would seem, however, 
that what they said was perfectly true, and the recent affair of M’Leod 
must have increased this feeling, by showing the absurdity of separate 
and independent government in the different states. The Americans per- 
ceive more and more the practical inconvenience of this state of things; 
and although the jealousy and pride which each state feels must render 
the struggle for centralization a severe one, the conflict must end in the 
triumph of the Centralists, for events greater than human obstinacy will 
occur to show that they are right. Centralization will be the first decided 
step towards monarchy. Let the people of the United States once feel the 
benefits of centralization, and they will also feel that centralization with- 
out monarchy has inconveniences which it would be desirable to remove. 
We have heard well-informed Americans, and amongst them more than 
one diplomatist at foreign courts, declare, that the evils of the present 
system are so strongly felt that monarchy is practicable even without the 
intermediate step of centralization. They say that all that is necessary 
is, for an energetic and popular man to declare himself king. General 
Jackson, they say, could have transformed the republic into a monarchy, 
and placed himself at the head of it, if he had been so disposed, and 
what Jackson might have done, some other man may be able to do. 
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We are not able to form an opinion as to the correctness of this asser- 
tion, but we do not think that so sudden a transformation is practicable, 
or that when the United States shall become a monarchy, it will be, as it 
has been in other republics, the work of a military leader grasping at a 
crown. Monaichy will, probably, be the result of necessity and the 
work of patriotism ; and perhaps the first attempt will be to create what 
is called a monarchy with republican institutions, which was the day- 
dream of Lafayette and Lafitte in France. Such a monarchy could no 
more stand in America than it has stood in France, where republican in- 
stitutions are disappearing every day ; but it is the actual transition from 
republicanism in any country where there is too much independent feel- 
ing for any military leader to carve out a despotic crown with his sword. 
We think better of the Americans than that they will become slaves to the 
ambition of any man. Our opinion is, that fifty years, perhaps twenty, 
will not pass over without a monarchy, but that it will, in the first in- 
stance, be rather the semblance than the reality of monarchy; that by 
degrees, however, America will settle down into a sober monarchical, 
and, at the same time, constitutional state. We mention the opinion of 
the Americans with whom we have conversed on this subject without 
concurring with it to the same extent; but we do not forget that it is 
entitled to attention as being the opinion of enlightened Americans, who 
know more of the state of public feeling in America than we can possi- 
bly know. 


The remaining 19 pages of this Quarterly are occupied with sketches 
of recent publications on the continent, literary notices, etc. 


Tue Westminster Review, No. LXXII. January, 1842. 


Art. I.— Music, and the Committee of Council for Education. For 
a few years past, efforts have been made in England to encourage the 
study of vocal harmony among the working classes, and to introduce mu- 
sic into schools as a branch of national education. These efforts were 
commenced and pursued for a while, by several zealous individual profess- 
ors of music. The result was an extended voluntary association in aid of 
the general object. Considerable success was attending these exertions. 
At length her Majesty’s privy Council, the late Whig Ministers of State, 
took up the subject, and appointed a Committee, under whose superinten- 
dence has been published Wilhelm’s Method of Teaching Singing, adapted 
to English Use. This and two other late works on popular musical in- 
struction furnish the occasion of the present article. The writer, in a re- 
view extended to 42 pages, undertakes to show that the government, by 
its endeavor to make proselytes to a particular method of teaching, how- 
ever well intended, has really produced a retrograde movement, and para- 
lyzed the popular exertions for the encouragement of vocal music. He 
criticises with severity both the poetry and music of the government pub- 
lication. All this is doubtless very well for those immediately and locally 
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interested in it. Most of the discussion, however, is inapplicable to the 
state of musical instruction in this country, and is not particularly valuable 
in itself. 


Art. IL—Baillie, the Covenanter. See Article VI., present No. of the 
Eclectic. 


Art. II.—This article is a review,—26 pages,—of several late Eng- 
lish works on Dramatic Literature, its state and prospects, etc. The writer 
admits that the drama is in a depressed and declining condition, and sug- 
gests some means which he thinks might be made efficient for its regen- 
eration. But to us the remedies which he proposes for existing abuses of 
the stage seem altogether superficial and inadequate, and we have no wish 
to occupy the attention of our readers with a discussion so exclusively 
adapted to the encouragement of the play-going public. 


Art. IV.—On Toys,—is the running title of this article, which is a 
review of Home Education, by the “ Author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm.” It is extended to 25 pages, and is an ingenious discussion 
of the use of Toys in the instruction of children. Much more is made of 
this subject than one whose attention has not been especially directed to 
it would be apt to imagine, and if our limits shall permit, we may, per- 
haps, hereafter lay before our readers some of the sensible and very philo- 
sophical remarks contained in this review. 


Art. V.--Twelve pages are here devoted to a review of Mr. George 
Catlin’s Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs and Condition of the 
North American Indians, which the reviewer pronounces “ a remarkable 
book written by a remarkable man;” and so he entertains his readers 
with at least ten pages of extracts from the book itself. He also strongly re- 
commends all Londoners and his country friends to go and see Mr. Catlin’s 
“unique gallery of living models at the Egyptian Hall.” So deservedly 
is the singular industry of our countryman, in his singular calling, hon- 
ored in this laudatory notice of his works. 


Art. VI.—Prussia and the Prussian System. This article is preceded 
by the titles of several German works on Prussia, and the object of the 
writer is to contrast the political system of Prussia with that of England. 
The one is an absolute and the other a limited monarchy. It has of late 
become fashionable with the Tory party in Great Britain to praise the ab- 
solutism of Prussia, and our Westminster reviewer is out of patience with 
it. He labors long, therefore, in this article, —37 pages,—to show the un- 
favorable side of the Prussian system. The aspect in which he presents 
it strikes us as quite too partial and one-sided to be received without con- 
siderable qualification ; and we choose to postpone any further remarks 
upon this subject until we can give our readers a discussion more marked 
with a spirit of liberality and candor, and less with the asperity of party. 
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Art. VII.—Cabinet Changes. This is little more than a catalogue of 
the names of the Kings of England, with a tabular view of the successive 
cabinets of the empire, from 1754 to 1841. Its object is to show the 
changes of the cabinets and the state of parties during that period. It 
covers 14 pages, and is almost wholly statistical. 





Art. VIII.—The History of the Reformation ; by J. H. Merle d’ Au- 
bigne. This interesting and valuable work, which has recently been re- 
printed in this country,* is here reviewed in an article of 11 pages. It is 
highly and deservedly commended. 


Art. IX.—We have here a spirited article, of 13 pages, on the Claims 
of the Prerogative and the Wrongs of the Subject in England. The fre- 
quency of the discussion of this subject in the British periodicals and the 
thousand aspects in which it is presented by partisan writers indicate the 
importance of its bearings upon the condition and prospects of the empire. 
But we find nothing in this discussion worthy of a place in our pages. 


Art. X.—The Dead versus the Living. Such is the running title 
chosen by the writer of this article for a review of Walker’s Gatherings 
Jrom Grave-yards,—London, 1839,—which covers 16 pages of the West- 
minster. It briefly alludes to the history of burial-places, and contains an 
account of several revolting instances of interments and church-yard regu- 
lations in London and other large towns, against which both the reviewer 
and his author earnestly remonstrate as prejudicial to the health of the 
living, in the neighborhoods of these receptacles of the dead. 


Art. XI.—We have here an article, of only 10 pages, on the Poor- 
laws and their effect upon industry and its reward in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The writer defends the cause of the laboring classes against 
the exactions of the land-owners, and maintains that their wages are too 
low and provisions too high,—reducing them to a condition but little re- 
moved from pauperism. 

The remaining 38 pages of this No. of the Westminster are devoted 
to miscellaneous notices. 














* By Robert Carter, New-York. ' 
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ARTICLE XI. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Tue same spirit which has distinguished the present as an age of 
advancement in scientific discovery is showing itself also in an appar- 
ently opposite direction. It has led many to a diligent inquiry into the 
events, practices and opinions of the past. The science of this pursuit 
is denominated Archeology, and from the labors of several societies in 
England and on the continent, is assuming a new and growing impor- 
tance. Selections from its discoveries will occasionally take the place 
of that department of our work, which is usually devoted to recent dis- 
coveries in science and the arts. We select the following from a monthly 
periodical recently commenced in England. Sar. Ep. 


From the Archeologist, and Journal of Antiquarian Science. 
An Unvercrounp Howse 1n IRELAnp. 


An underground house was lately discovered near the old road 
leading from Newbliss to Monaghan, and about three miles from the 
latter town, and from its perfect state of preservation formed a most 
curious relic of antiquity. A man who lately got possession of the 
farm upon which it is situated, went to remove an unsightly hillock 
in a small meadow close to his house. This little field had been re- 
claimed, a few years ago, after the turf had been cut off it, and from 
it to the small lake of Keselin (about 300 yards below it) was, in the 
memory of an old man living near it, one continued heath moor, with 
several spades’ deep of turf under it; and he had seen seven spits 
of turf cut off the hillock which formed the roof of the house. The 
outer wall is forty-six feet by about sixteen. Outside the entrance is a 
semicircular courtyard ; the base of the wall surrounding it, as well as 
that of all the other walls, is composed of large rough stones, some of 
them of several tons weight, standing on their ends, something like those 
of Stonehenge. The entrance divided the semcircular wall into two 
equal segments, and was formed with two larger stones than the others, 
sufficiently apart to admit a man with ease. Inside the entrance was 
an oval apartment, about twelve feet by eight, which was arched 
over from within about four feet of the base. ‘The arch was composed 
of flat stones of different sizes, so carefully selected and fitted, that the 
point of a penknife could scarcely be inserted between them. Each 
stone projected about a quarter of an inch from the underneath one, until 
they met at the top of the roof, which was about six feet from the ground. 
Opposite the entrance, at the other end of the room, was a similar en- 
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trance into a lobby, which led straight to the other extremity of the 
building, and off which were six other apartments, all square, and built 
and roofed in the same manner as the first oval one. The two standinz 
stones forming the entrance from this latter room into the corridor stood 
somewhat narrower than those of the principal entrance, and were rubbed 
and worn at one particular part, as it were from the inhabitants return. 
ing from their hunting or plundering excursions. The whole of the floor 
inside was flagged with slabs of the same stone, and the outside of the 
roof covered with the same material, which is the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with it, as the nearest freestone quarry is on Car. 
ronmore mountain, in Fermanagh, about twenty miles from this place, 
and the stone there does not cleave into slabs, and is of quite a different 
grain, the former exactly resembling the Scotch sandstone found along 
the Clyde. Some maintain that this antique piece of architecture must 
be antediluvian ; but from the circumstance of the interior having been 
found perfectly clean, with the exception of the juice of the bog-stuif 
covering it having trickled down the walls, and from the number of what 
are called in the south of Jreland “follah feeah” (deer fire), it may be 
concluded that this edifice has been the abode of hunters, and that the 
turf-mould was first excavated in order to build it, and then laid back 
again for the purpose of concealment. 


Greco-Ecyrtian Mummy. 


Mr. Pettigrew has recently unrolled a fine specimen of Greco- 
Egyptian mummy, obtained from Thebes. It was one of those not fur- 
nished with any cases or sarcophagus, but covered with a painted cloth, 
representing a figure of Osiris, the god of the western mountain, sitting 
in judgment on the deceased. A line of hieroglyphics ran down the 
centre, part of which had suffered from the destructive effects of time ; 
but sufficient remained to enable Mr. P. to make out as follows: “ Oh! 
Osiris, give to EsI-opr—give an embalment, good and great in the West 
..-. libations... Thebes..Ombos, every ten days. Live thy soul in 
the abode of Glory before the Sun, thy body in the Earth before Osiris ; 
be young innumerable days—for ever.” The quantity of linen bandages 
was not great, and, from a mixture of the bituminous matter used in the 
process of embalming, they stuck together, so that no regularity in their 
removal could be obtained. After much labor, the body was developed, 
after having been hidden from the light for a period of about 2000 years, 
and was in a wonderful state of preservation. ‘There was a smal] quan- 
tity of hair on the head, and the eyelashes were perfect. The mouth, 
ascommon inthe inummies of the Ptolomaic period in Egypt, was firmly 
closed, and over it was a gilt substance, which has been since ascer- 
tained to be a nut of an ovoid form, belonging to some vegetable pro- 
duction. No scarabeus was found on the breast, nor was there any 
necklace, or representations of any of the Egyptian deities. The head, 
upon being opened, was found empty, the brain and its membranes hav- 
ing been, agreeably to the account given by Herodotus, extracted through 
the nostrils. On the body, at the left side, was found an incision, by 
which the viscera had been taken out, and the opening was filled up with 
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ortions of linen mixed with bituminous matter. Upon opening the 
coe the viscera was found rolled up and embalmed in four distinct 
portions. In the body also was a gilt substance of larger size than that 
found upon the mouth, but of the same nature, and shining as brightly 
as if it had just come from the hands of the gilder. One portion of this 
substance was covered with asphaltum, and conveyed the impression of 
a fine network, which, upon examination, was found to proceed from the 
wing of an insect in the cavity, and which resembled the wing of a libel- 
lula. There were also some date stones found among the pitch. The 
body was altogether in a high state of preservation, and the subject evi- 
dently that of one not far advanced in years. On several parts of the 
body, portions of gold leaf had been placed. 


Oricin or “J. H. 8S.” 


To the Editor of the Archeologist. 





Sir,—In your account of the Cambridge Camden Society Meeting 
(p. 42), it is mentioned that a paper was read before that society by B. 
Webb, Esq., on the signification of the monogram “I H 8S,” in which (it 
is added) * he proved its Greek origin, and refuted the prevalent opinion 
that it represented the sentence Jesus Hominum Salvator.” Now, as an 
antiquarian, | am sure you will be pleased to Jearn that this explanation 
of the three letters may be referred to a more remote period, as it was 
given to the world nearly twenty years ago by Mr. Hone, in his “ An- 
cient Mysteries described.” The following interesting,extract upon the 
subject is quoted from the addenda to that work, and which the author 
describes as ‘‘ composed of a few scraps, selected from a parcel thrown 
into the fire.” Speaking of the “ vision of the Trinity,” that, according 
to Bonhours, appeared to St. Ignatius, Mr. Hone writesthus: “ A splendid 
picture from the pencil of Rubens, now in Warwick Castle, repre- 
sents the Jesuit, in his rapture, contemplating this mystery. His up- 
j lifted eyes are fixed on the letters | H S, blazing in the centre of a flame 
of fire. Yet these letters, which are still placed on the pulpits and altar- 
pieces of Protestant churches, denote neither Trinity nor Unity, but 
only exemplify the ignorance and mistake of manuscript writers in the 
early ages. This is shown by Mr. Casley, in his preface to the Cata- 
logue of the King’s MSS. (p. 23). He says, that ‘in Latin MSS. the 
Greek letters of the word Christus, as also Jesus, are always retained, 
except that the terminations are changed according to the Latin language. 
Jesus is written 1 4 s, or in small characters, 7 A s, which is the Greek 
IHX, or uc, an abbreviation of wovs. However, the scribes knew no- 
thing of this for a thousand years before the invention of printing ; for, 
if they had, they would not have written 7A s, for «jovg; but they ig- 
norantly copied after one another such letters as they found put for 
those two words: nay, at length they pretended to find Jesus Hominum 
Salvator comprehended in the word 1 4 s, which is another proof that they 
took the middle letter to be h, not. The dash, also, over the word, which 
is a sign of abbreviation, some have changed to the sign of the cross.’ ”’ 
The catalogue of the MSS. of the King’s or Old Royal Library, by David 
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Casley, from the preface to which the above is quoted, appeared in 4to, 
in 1734; and thus the explanation of the letters 1 us is more than a 
century “old, even supposing Mr. Casley to have been the original inter- 
preter. James J. Scorr. 


Sept. 2, 1841. 





A Lecenp or Carnac. 


Nobody—no, not even a Celtic antiquary of the first water—can form 
any idea of a Druidical monument, who has not visited Carnac, on the 
coast of Brittany. Imagine from twelve to fifteen hundred stones, or 
rather rocks, many of them of colossal magnitude, standing upright, at 
moderate distances from each other, in eleven parallel lines, and covering 
a very considerable extent of level ground! Scen in the dusk of evening, 
they give you the idea of an army of giants, and it is by no means won- 
derful if they are regarded with superstition by the ignorant peasantry. 
Among the many stories told to account for the origin of this singular 
group, ‘the one most generally believed is, that it is ‘the army of Julius 
Cesar turned into stone by the holy Saint Corneli (or Cornelius), the 
patron of the church of the ‘neighboring vill: ive. 

It appears that, in the time of “King Cesar,” the good man Corneli 
was pope of Rome. By some circumstance or other he had grievously 
offended the king, who declared his intention of putting him to death 
St. Corneli, terrified beyond measure by King Cwsar’s threats, deter- 
mined to seek safety by flight ; and, in order to escape the vigilance of 
his pursuers, he ¢oncealed himself in the ear of anox. Having in this 
manner passed the gates of Rome, when he arrived at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the city, he Jeft his hiding-place and took to his own heels, 
and, by dint of hard running, came to the neighborhood of Carnac. Here 
he made a halt, supposing himself far beyond the reach of his enemies ; 
but, on turning his head, judge of his surprise at beholding the army of 
King Cesar close at hand, determined to take him dead or alive. ‘The 
saint found himself again obliged to trust to his heels for safety, and fled 
over the fields with amazing rapidity ; but the army of King Cesar con- 
tinued their pursuit, till the fugitive found himself suddenly on the sea- 
shore, in imminent danger of being surrounded by his foes. In this 
emergency the saint turned round, and summoned up courage to look at 
his terrible pursuers, when, behold! each soldier stood in his place in 
the rank, turned into an enormous mass of stone, and there he will re- 
main till the end of the world. 

King Cesar was himself a prudent fellow; at the bottom, he was 
rather afraid of the saint; and in order not to endanger his own person, 
and that he might see how the affair would turn out before he interfered, 
he kept at a distance of two leagues behind his army. But all was to no 
purpose ; King Cesar was petrified like the rest, and you will find him 

rostrated and broken by storms of many ages, at a oe called Loc- 
Maria-Koer. As might reasonably be expected, King Cesar was con- 
siderably bigger than any of his soldiers or subjects ; to judge by his 
portly relic, ‘the w orthy monarch was a fine tall fellow of just sixty-four 
feet high. Not far from where he lies in his glory, at a spot named 
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Hellen, is a large mound of earth or barrow. Under this mound is con- 
cealed “ King Cesar’s treasure ;” many a mouth has watered after the 
gold and jewels that are buried there, but no one has yet ventured to dig 
them up, for they are not only placed at gree depth under the surface 
of the ground, but they are guarded by a devil who never quits his sta- 
tion. 

Such is the legend of Carnac, as related by the peasantry of the 
neighborhood. Similar stories may be found in other countries con- 
nected with these remarkable monuments of the fabalous ages of the 
history of nations. The Rollright Stones, in Oxfordshire, are believed 
by the peasantry to be an army of petrified soldiers. W. 





ARTICLE XIL 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
By the Junior Editor. 


Great Britain. 


1.—Chronicon Mirabile ; or, Extracts on Parish Registers, principally 
in the North of England. London, 1841. 


WE can scarcely imagine a more useful work to the biographer, or a 
more amusing one to the lover of quaintness, than a collection like the 
present. We are indebted for it to Sir Cuthbert Sharp, one of our most 
eminent Northern antiquaries ; and the selection has been made with 
great ability. We give a few extracts. 


“Hart. Thomas Wilkinson de Elwick.—bur. 26 Jan., 1630. 


“ Wind and snow, 
The sorest day that ever did blow. 


“ William, son to Thomas Spaine, who had been but three or four 
days at Thorp Bolmer, and suffered his child to wander, being but two 
years old, he was sought four days by the parishioners, and found the 
sixth day dead in the cow-close.—bur. 2 March, 1631. 

“Wuirsurn. 1662, 17 Aug. The abjuration of the solemn league and 
covenant was publicly read in the parish church of Whickham, in time of 
divine service. 

“ Dornam. 1568. Mem. that a certain Italian brought into the city of 
Durham, the 11th day of June in the year abovesaid, a very strange and 
monstrous serpent, in length sixteen feet, in quantity and dimensions 
greater than a great horse, which was killed and taken by special policy 
in Ethiopia, within the Turk’s dominions. But before it was killed, it 
had devoured, as it is credibly thought, more than a thousand persons 
and destroyed a whole country ! 


Vor. I.—No. IL. 17 
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“‘ BeLrorp. 28 July, 1792. Hailstones, or rather pieces of ice, some of 
them weighing ten ounces and filling a beer-glass when dissolved, were 
said to have fallen this day at Newcastle. 

“*4 Aug., 1792. Riots at Berwick for some days past, on account of 
several surgeons and others stealing several dead bodies out of the 
churchyard.” —.4rcheologist. 


2.—Elements of Electro-Metallurgy ; or the Art of working in Metals by 
the Galvanic Fluid, with minute descriptions of the processes for 
Electro-Gilding, Plating, etc. ; the method of Etching by Galvanism, 
etc. etc. (ilustrated with wood cuts.) By Alfred Smee, Surgeon 
to the Bank of England, etc. London, 1841. 


Varied as the subjects of this little volume are, they are treated both 
fully and clearly. We need not say they are full of importance and in- 
terest ; the recent discoveries in electro-metallurgy, and the promise of 
still more striking and beautiful applications of the art, which these dis- 
coveries hold out, have excited the liveliest attention in the public mind. 
—Eclectic Review. 


3.— Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. By Charles Mackay. 
London, 1841. 


This is a work which, although not aspiring to the rank of a profound 
philosophical treatise, is yet one from which much practical philosophy 
may be gained. History, it is said, is philosophy teaching by example ; 
and in the examples here given, we have some of the most remarkable 
instances of the eccentricities and follies of mankind which the pen of 
history has recorded. Ina country in which the spirit of enterprise is 
too apt to run into a wild spirit of speculation, few papers have ever 
been written better worth the attention of the mercantile and monied 
classes than the narratives in these volumes of Law’s famous Mississippi 
scheme, and of the celebrated South Sea bubble. Mr. Mackay’s account 
of this period, when France and England emulated each other in mad- 
ness carried to the most extravagant height, is the fullest we have met 
with. Something approaching the same spirit of speculative insanity 
we have occasionally seen in our own times, but we do not remember 
any case like the following: 

“The projectors took the first opportunity of a rise to sell out, and 
next morning the scheme was at an end. Maitland, in his ‘History of 
London,’ gravely informs us, that one of the projects which received 

reat encouragement, was for the establishment of a company ‘to make 

eal-boards out of saw-dust.’ ‘This is, no doubt, intended as a joke ; but 
there is abundance of evidence to show that dozens of schemes hardly a 
whit more reasonable, lived their little day, ruining hundreds ere they 
fell. One of them was for a wheel for perpetual motion—capital, one 
million ; another was ‘for encouraging the breed of horses in England, 
and improving of glebe and church nest and repairing and rebuilding 
parsonage and vicarage houses.’ Why the clergy, who were so mainly 
interested in the latter clause, should have taken so much interest in the 
first, is only to be explained on the supposition that the scheme was pro- 
jected by a knot of the fox-hunting parsons, once so common in England. 
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af : The shares of this company were rapidly subscribed for. But the most 
" absurd and preposterous of all, and which showed, more completely 
than any other, the utter madness of the people, was one started by an 
of unknown adventurer, entitled ‘.7 company for carrying on an undertaking 
“ i of great advantage, but nobody to know what it is.’ Were not the fact stated 
; by scores of credible witnesses, it would be impossible to believe that any 
person could have been duped by sucha project. The man of genius who 
by essayed this bold and successful inroad upon public credulity, merely 
- stated in his prospectus that the required capital was half a million, in d 
w five thousand shares of 100/. each, deposit 2/. per share. Each subscri- 
ae ber, paying his deposit, would be entitled to 100/. per annum per share. 
How this immense profit was to be obtained, he did not condescend to ¢ 
inform them at that time, but promised, that in a month full particulars eo 
th should be duly announced, and a call made for the remaining 98J. of the 
a- subscription. Next morning, at nine o’clock, this great man opened an 
of office in Cornhill. Crowds of people beset his door, and when he shut 
S- up at three o’clock, he found that no less than one thousand shares had 
d. been subscribed for, and the deposits paid. He was thus, in five hours, 
the winner of 2,000/. He was philosopher enough to be contented with 
his venture, and set off the same evening for the Continent. He was f 
y- never heard of again.” 
The next paper gives an account of the tulip mania that took posses- 
id sion of our sober neighbors the Dutch, which is followed by a chapter 
Ly on “Relics,” ‘* Modern Prophecies,” ‘Popular Admiration for Great 
5 Thieves,” and “‘ Fashions of Beards and Long Hair.” The paper which 
le succeeds, “ On Duels and Ordeals,” is perhaps the best in the volumes, 
of both in its argumentative tone and its historical details. 
‘. “Popular Follies of Great Towns,” forms the subject of a very 
er amusing paper, well introduced by the following just and striking reflec- 
tion: 
“i ‘‘He who walks through a great city to find subjects for weeping, 
nt may, God knows, find plenty at every corner to wring his heart ; but let 
d- such a man walk on his course, and enjoy his grief alone—we are not of 
et those who would accompany him. The miseries of us poor earth-dwellers 
ty zain no alleviation from the sympathy of those who merely hunt them 
er sut to be pathetic over them. The weeping philosopher too often im- 
pairs his eyesight by his wo, and becomes unable from his tears to see 
rd the remedies for the evils which he deplores. Thus it will often be 
of found that the man of no tears is the truest philanthropist, as he is the 
od best physician who wears a cheerful face, even in the worst of cases.” 
ce The second volume is devoted to the “Crusades,” the “ Witch 
at Mania,” the “Slow Poisoners,” and “Haunted Houses;” and both 





a 4 volumes together, to which we shall again have occasion to refer, form 
et a work in which not only every page is readable, but is so written as to 


i 
7 possess an unusual degree of interest.—Westminster Review. 
d } 
. 4..—The Mental and Moral Dignity of Woman. By the Rev. Benjamin Par- 
ly i sons. 1841. 
he Tue subject of this work is one to which we shall embrace the first 
o- opportunity of returning when we can take it up with any prospect of 


d. practical usefulness. The work itself is rather too much in the char- 
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acter of a learned and elaborate metaphysical treatise, but the writer is 
undoubtedly not one of the least able defenders of the claims of woman 
to a higher social and intellectual position than she is allowed to attain 
by the present laws and usages of society.— Westminster Review. 


5.—An inquiry into the Use of Church Authority, Tradition, and Private 
Judgment in the Investigation of Revealed Truth, etc. By Rev. John 
Moore Capes, B. 4. London, 1842. 


This work is directed against some of the most pernicious errors of 
the Oxford School of high-church divinity. It appears to be the pro- 
duction of a mind possessed of unfeigned piety, considerable acuteness, 
sound learning, and calm judgment. The author has delivered an earn- 
est and fearless, yet singularly modest and impartial, testimony in be- 
half of the principal truths, which the Oxford writers have impugned, 
and especially against that enormous error which would invest “ tradi- 
tion” with an authority co-ordinate with that of the “ Scriptures.” The 
sixth chapter, “Of the possibility of ascertaining the supposed Apostol- 
ical tradition through the medium of the church catholic; and of the 
rule of Vincentius Lirinensis :’—the seventh, “ On the authority of the 
early Christian writers :”—and the eleventh, on the “ Abuse of Private 
Judgment,” are amongst the most interesting in the volume. The work 
we hold to be the more valuable, that it comes from Oxford.—Eclectic 
Review. 


6.—Annali di Fiscia, Chimica, et Mathematiche. Dal Professore Majoc- 
chi. Milano, 1841. 


We can do little more than announce this work, which we expected 
would long since have reached us. It contains, among others, the fol- 
lowing Dissertations: “ On the Electric Telegraph of Professor Wheat- 
stone, by Quatelet; “On a spark produced by simple tension from a 
Volcanic Battery, by Crosse ;” “On the Determination of the mean 
Density of the Earth, by Professor Giulio;” ‘An Exposition of a new 
Nomenclature, expressing Atomic Affinities, by Luigi Luciano Buona- 
parte di Canino ;” “Some Observations on a Soap for making Cloth 
and Stuff water-proof, without removing the circulation of air;” “On 
the best mode of constructing Magnets.” It is evident from the above, 
that the Italians are not quite slumbering through existence.—Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


7.—Arcana Entomologica, or Illustrations of new, rare, and interesting 
Exotic Insects. By J. O. Westwood, F. L.S., etc. Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
London, 1841. 

Since our former notice of this work, three more numbers have made 
their appearance, and fully keep up the interest of the first number in 
the beauty and singularity of the insects represented. Amongst them we 
may particularize two splendid moths from Assam, contained in the col- 
lection of R. H. Solly, Esq., of large size, which have all the appearance 
of species of the true genus Papilio ; some curious Tenthredenide from 
New Holland and tropical Africa; a gigantic walking-stick insect ; and 
a figure with details of that most anomalous animal the Hypocephalus 
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armatus, accompanied by a series of observations, from the pen of Dr. 
Burmeister, on its affinities.—.dnnals of Natural History. 


8.—The Mortality, Sufferings, and Diseases of Grinders. Part I., Fork 
Grinders. By G. Calvert Holland, M. D., Physician to the Shef- 
field Dispensary. London, 1841. 


Dr. Holland has here drawn a sad picture of human misery, and has 
described the sufferings of a large class of human beings, which, we 
fear, are very little known. The details furnished by the author, ex- 
hibit a case of distress which can have but few parallels. There is no 
occupation in the kingdom so destructive to life as that of fork-grinding ; 
it not only materially shortens, but also embitters existence with a dis- 
tressing and incurable disease. 

“Fork-grinding,” says Dr. Holland, “is always performed on a dry 
stone, and in this consists the peculiarly destructive character of the 
branch. In the room in which it is carried on there are generally from 
eight to ten individuals at work, and the dust which is created, com- 
posed of the fine particles of the stone and the metal, rises in clouds, and 
pervades the atmosphere breathed by the artisan.” This dust pro- 
duces permanent disease of the lungs, cough, and a wasting of the ani- 
mal frame, often at the early age of twenty-four. Ina thousand persons 
above twenty years old, the proportion of deaths between twenty and 
twenty-nine years, in England and Wales, is annually 160: in Sheffield, 
184; but among the fork-grinders the proportion amouuts to the ap- 
palling number of 475 !—Cdurch of England Review. 


9.—On the remote Causes of Epidemic Diseases. By John Parkin. Lon- 
don, 1841. 


Mr. Parkin, with much skill and ingenuity, by following the induc- 
tive method of reasoning, has connected the remote causes of epidemics, 
and especially the cholera morbus, with volcanic action manifested on 
the crust of the globe, the effects of which action, he shows, are regu- 
lated by laws similar to those which govern the duration and progress 
of various malignant diseases. That pestilence has prevailed in times 
and places remarkable for earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, has been 
before noticed; and, although it is not pretended that earthquakes and 
voleanoes are the immediate cause of epidemic diseases, he argues that 
the different phenomena are common effects of a common cause ; that 
the atmospherical vicissitudes, produced by volcanic action, may in turn 
produce those diseases which prevail along the same lines, or portions 
of the globe; so that “ the cause of the production of epidemic diseases 
is the same as that which gives rise to the eruption of the voleano and 
the shock of the earthquake.” Adopting the theory of Sir H. Davy, as 
to the cause of volcanic action, he supposes that it may consist in a pro- 
cess of oxygenation ; at all events, he concludes that one result of the 
existence of voleanic action is the evolution of various gases from the 
interior of the earth, to the direct agency of which may be referred the 
origin of epidemic diseases. 

If this ingenious theory can be established by facts and observations, 

17* 
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Mr. Parkin may claim the merit of the important and beneficial discov- 
ery, that it is places, not persons, that are infected at epidemic periods. 
— Asiatic Journal. 


GERMANY. 


1.—Dr. Martin Luther’s Prefaces to the books of the Sacred Scriptures, with 
Summaries of the Psalms, etc. Stuttgard, 1841. 


Luther’s excellent prefaces to most of the books of the Bible, are 
here presented tous in one volume. They are copious, especially on the 
Old Testament, and open to us inexpressibly valuable treasures. They 
cannot be too highly recommended.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


2.—Tripartitum seu de Analogia linguarum libellus cum contin. 1,—III. 


This work has already been commended by many of the most com- 
petent authorities, as a most important, learned and useful literary pro- 
duction, and as a necessary help in the acquisition, comparison and es- 
timation of the languages of all people and all times. It is, consequent- 
ly, very highly valued as a contribution to the history of humanity.— 
Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


3.—History of Philosophy, by Dr. Henry Ritter. Five Parts. Hamburg, 
1841. Also under the title: History of Christian Philosophy. 


We here have, after an interruption of seven years, partly voluntary 
and partly occasioned by external circumstances, the continuation of a 
work, already known in two editions and several translations. The au- 
thor, with this volume, commences the history of Christian philosophy. 
In the several chapters, we have the following topics treated. 1. The 
idea of Christian philosophy. 2. Three periods in the history of Chris- 
tian philosophy, that of the Fathers, that of the Scholastics, that of Mod- 
ern Times. 3. A special introduction to the philosophy of the Fathers, 
giving a view of the earliest development of philosophy under the influ- 
ence of Christianity. The second book is devoted to “the transition 
from the old philosophy to the Christian, the Gnostic and kindred sects,” 
in the subsequent order: 1. General remarks on Gnosticism. 2. Dualis- 
tic Gnostics—Saturninus, Basilides and his sect; The Manicheans, 
Dualistic doctrines engrafted into the Grecian philosophy ; Hermogenes, 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Synesius. 3. Idealistic Gnostics, Valentinus and 
the Valentinians in general ; the issue of the idealistic school, Marcus, 
Ptolemeus, Heracleon. The third book is occupied with the Apologists 
and the controversy with the Gnostics; 1, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, Tatian ; 2, Ireneus; 3, Tertullian. The fourth book treats 
of the Alexandrian school of Catechists as far as Origen, and unfolds 
the doctrines of Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen.—The author intends 
to add another volume on the philosophy of the Fathers, to be published 
in the course of the present year (1841), as in his view it is more impor- 
tant than that of the Scholastics. 
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At all events the credit is due to our author, of assigning to the phi- 
losophy of the Fathers its proper place in the general history of philoso- 
phy. Tenneman, as he justly remarks, had handled it as a homogeneous 
mass, without any progressive distinction of periods and of its gradual 
development. He enters into an exact consideration of its different aims, 
and a fine discrimination of its philosophies. In thisrespect, he expresses 
the hope that, as the labors of theologians have greatly aided him, his 
may not be without profit to them. “I modestly hope so,” he adds, 
“for I know that every new path has its dangers ; [ presume [ have 
made many mistakes, have overlooked much in a department, naturally 
better known to theologians than to philosophers; but I am consoled 
with the reflection, that | have honestly studied the sources.” It is to 
be hoped, that the author will now be able to pursue his work to its com- 
pletion, without any further interruption.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


4.—The Education of Woman in India. A call to Christian women in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Published in the name of the Evangelical 
Missionary Society in Basle, by W. Hoffman, Inspector of the Mis- 
sion Institute of that place. Stuttgard, 1841. 


In the first part of this volume, which is as well worth the reading as 
it is well meant, we have a representation, founded on the reports of 
missionaries and others worthy of credit, of the condition of the female 
sex in India, which altogether is adapted to fill us with amazement 
and horror. For, in the different states through which persons of this 
sex have to pass, in childhood and youth, in marriage and domestic life, 
in old age and widowhood,—which often terminates in the suttee,—there 
is so much of degradation, that every thinking and feeling reader will 
naturally extend the considerations of the author as to the effect of this 
condition on female character and society. Nor can he do so, without 
adopting the view of the author, that here an effectual door is opened for 
the mission, and that it must be entered, especially by securing the edu- 
cation and instruction of the female youth of the lower classes. That 
this can be done, is shown, in part second, by interesting accounts of 
the Christian education of women in India. Much has been effected since 
1820, and more is to be hoped for, from the “ Euglish Society of Ladies 
for the education of women in India and China,” formed in 1834, and 
which has already sent out thirty-six female teachers. Its address “to 
the young daughters of England” and its rules are given, and the fact 
is stated that fifty-seven auxiliaries have been formed, and that its income 
from July 1, 1839, to July 1840, was 2360 pounds sterling. Such unions 
have also been formed in Geneva and Strassburg.—At page 75, we have 
the author’s own appeal “to the Christian women of German countries, 
for the formation of a society for the education of heathen women,” fol- 
lowed by a notice of two schools for girls under the care of the Basle 
Union, and proposed methods of enlarging this Institution.—Gersdorf’s 
Repertorium. 
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FRANCE. 


1.—The Little Cultivator, or an elementary treatise on Agriculture, by N. C. 
Seringe. 2 vols. 18mo. Paris, 1841. 


This work, intended principally for young people, presents the more 
necessary directions for agriculturists. It is divided into nine parts, 
Pagans, the following topics:—1. Preliminary knowledge requisite 
for an understanding of the influence of air, water, light and heat in the 
different phenomena of vegetation. 2. Clear and simple explanations of 
the composition of soils, and of the method of modifying them, by means 
of manures, grasses, etc. 3. The best processes of sowing. 4. The 
products and the art of preserving them. 5. History of vegetation; the 
development and the functions of the different parts of plants, engrafting 
and pruning. 6. The common plants arranged in the order of their 
families, and the uses to which they can be best applied. 7. List of 
plants hurtful to agriculture. 8. Animals usefully employed in agricul- 
ture. 9. Those against which the husbandman must protect his crops, 
and the methods of diminishing the evils they inflict. The second 
volume contains questions on each chapter of the first. 

Le Petit Agriculteur is an excellent book for husbandmen, and for 
teachers who would initiate their pupils into a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, and overcome most effectually the prejudices of 
custom.—Revue Critique. 


2.—The Blind Soldier's Daughter, by Madame Salvage. Paris, 1841. 

Old Morin is an old soldier, who has lost his sight and suffered se- 
vere trials, because, when misfortune once comes to knock at the door 
of a poor man, it is not easily driven away. Reduced to beggary, the 
militaire wishes at least to try all means of rescuing himself from that 
humiliating position. He therefore resorts to Paris, accompanied by his 
daughter, whose tender attentions and intelligent benignity are all his 
consolation, his sole joy. She sweetens the miserable existence of her 
father, interests the merciful in his behalf, and contributes greatly 
towards his finally obtaining justice. The recital, written with suffi- 
cient simplicity, will interest young readers, for whom it is intended: it 
contains excellent moral lessons, but a little too much admiration of 
military glory. How could an author, writing for childhood, represent 
war as a beautiful thing on the field of battle? Such language, suitable 
perhaps to the morals of the Empire, is a genuine anachronism at the 
present day.—Revue Critique. 
3.—The Swedes since Charles XII., by Vicount de Beaumont-Vassy. 2 vols. 

Paris. 

We possess few works on the modern history of Sweden. Some 
papers on Gustavus III., some memoirs and voyages, are all that have been 
published since Voltaire’s Charles XII. Yet, it is a very interesting 
country, and its vicissitudes for a century past present a subject well 
worthy the pen of the historian. M. de Beaumont-Vassy undertakes to 
repair this oblivion, of which he is sensible. He has possessed himself 
of all the documents within his reach, and, persuaded that Sweden is 
perhaps called to play an important part in Europe, proceeds to unfold 
the events leading to its actual condition, with all the impartiality of a 
conscientious writer. His book commences with the death of Charles 
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XII., whom he considers as assassinated by the aide-de-camp Siquier. 
This opinion, the prevalent one after the catastrophe, seems to him more 
probable than that of Voltaire, who perhaps recoiled from the sad neces- 
sity of laying the burden of such acrime ona Frenchman. He traces, 
in a very interesting manner, the troubles and intrigues of which Sweden 
was the theatre after the death of his warlike hero. Then follows the bril- 
liant reign of Gustavus III., terminated so cruelly by the conspiracy of the 
nobles. The author does not conceal his sympathies for the king, dis- 
tinguished by so excellent qualities, an unusual capacity for governing 
men, and a courage sometimes bordering on temerity. The eulogies 
passed on him by our author are, besides, warranted by his royal acts, as 
well as by the remarkable writings he left behind him; and the incapa- 
city of his successor revealed to Sweden the greatness of the loss she 
had sustained. Gustavus IV. having been soon obliged to abdicate, Duke 
de Sudermaine, his uncle, was called to the throne, and paved the way 
for Bernadotte, adopted as Prince Royal. The French general’s eleva- 
tion is reported with much detail. It is a very curious episode in the 
history of the present century. The only one of the kings created under 
the empire, who retained his throne, is precisely the one in whose nomi- 
nation Napoleon had the least part, the one who at the outset rejected 
that kind of sovereignty which Napoleon pretended to establish over him. 
Becoming frankly a Swede, Charles XIV. has sense to make his people 
forget his foreign origin, and to give his government a wholly national 
turn. He has secured the love of his subjects by a wise administration 
and pure, simple manners. In the 77th year of his age, he yet enjoys 
robust health, the use of all his faculties, and is surrounded by a numer- 
ous family, promising to his dynasty a long future. 

M. de Beaumont-Vassy concludes with a rapid sketch of the state of 
letters and the arts in Sweden, embracing all her distinguished men now 
living.—Revue Critique. 
4.—Bibliothéque des sciences et des arts: Notions générales sur l'industrie, 

par Ajasson de Grandsagne et Val. Parisot. 2 vols. Paris, 1841. 

These small volumes are remarkable publications, presenting views 
of absorbing interest, with great perspicuity. 

The authors first define industry, and present, under the organization 
and distribution of labor, very sound views of political economy. The 
question of machinery is treated at length. Without detracting from 
the inconveniences attendant on its employment, they show very forcibly 
the compensating advantages, and the impossibility of limiting their ap- 
plication, and determining the point where they cease to be useful and 
begin to be onerous. The employed are represented as having as much 
interest in the multiplication of machinery as the employer, since by this 
means, many of their trials are alleviated, and their sources of enjoyment 
multiplied. Popular education is then highly recommended as a living 
source of general prosperity, promoting industry, elevating the laborer, 
cultivating habits of order, morality, forethought, enlarging his sphere of 
knowledge, and qualifying him for better sustaining the vicissitudes of 
his precarious existence. We then have the system of instruction in the 
different departments of industry, their classification, with a remarkably 
interesting view of the different branches of employment, and finally a 
sketch of their history down to the present day.— Revue Critique. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


Secect List or Recent Pustications. 
By the Junior Editor. 


Great Britain. 


Annotations on some of the Messianic Psalms from the commentary 
of Rosenmiiller, with the Latin version of the notes of Dathe, translated 
by Robert Johnston, with an introduction to the Messianic Psalms from 
the German of Hengstenberg, translated by Dr. Keith, U.S. Vol. XXXII. 
of Biblical Cabinet. 

Life of the Early Christians during the first three centuries of the 
Church, by Dr. Chr. I. Conrad. Translated from the German, by Leo- 
pold J. Bernays. Vol. XXXIII. Bib. Cab. 

Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Toleda, edited by Mr. A. Asher of 
Berlin. Vol. Il. 

Jacobi on Hospitals for the Insane ; from the German, with Observa- 
tions by S. Tuke. 

M‘Crie’s Sketches of Scotch Church History. 

Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind. Vol. III. Part I. 

Prichard’s History and Ethnography of the nations of Europe and 
Asia. Vol. I. 

Incidents of Miss‘u ‘ary Enterprise, Illustrative of the progress of the 
Gospel among the  »«:hen. 1 Vol. 12mo. 

Matthie#’s Manuc. of the History of Greek and Roman Literature. 
Translated from the last edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Bartlett’s Index Geologicus, or Geology at one View. London, 1841. 

On the character of Sir John Falstaff, as originally exhibited by 
Shakspeare, in the two parts of King Henry IV. By James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq., F. R. S., ete. London. 

One Hundred and Ninety Sermons on the 119th Psalm. By the Rev. 
Thomas Manton, D.D. With a complete Index and Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. William Harris, D. D. London, 1841. 

The Theology of the Early Christian Church. By J. Bennet, D. D. 
London, 1841. 

Omnipresence of the Deity, with other Poems. By Robert Mont- 
gomery, M.A. 2ist edition. London, 1841. 

An Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato. By William Sewell, B. D. 
London, 1841. 

Illustrations of the Tragedies of Aschylus and Sophocles, from the 
Greek, Latin and English Poets: Nos. 1,2. By J. F. Boyes, M. A., St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Oxford, 1841. 

The Present State of Aural Surgery. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq., 
Aurist to the late King, and Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Ear. London, 1841. 

Chaucer Modernized. London. 1841. 

British Moths and their Transformations; in a series of Plates. By 
H. N. Humphreys, Esq. With Descriptions by J. O. Westwood, Esq. 
F. L. 8., London, 1841. 
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Beitrage zur Anthropologie von Dr. Fr. Wilh. Hagen, prakt. Arzte 
zu Velden in Mittelfranken u. s. w. Erlangen, 1841. 

Die Sprachphilosophie der Alten, Von Dr. Laurenz Lersch. Bonn. 

Conversations-Lexikon der Gegenwart. 4 Bande, 1838—41. 

Apparatus criticus et exegeticus ad Demosthenem, V. Opsopoei, Hier. 
Wolfii, Jo. Taylori et Jo. Jac. Reiskii annotat. tenens Commodum in ord. 
digestum aliorumque et suis annotat. auctum edid. G. H. Schafer. Tom. 
VI. Indices continens. Leipzig. 

Geschichte der hellenischen Dichtkunst, von Dr. G. H. Bode. 
Leipzig. 

- rémische Privatrecht und der Civilprocess bis in das erste Jahr- 
hundert der Kaiserherrschaft. Ein Hulfsbuch zur Erklarung der alten 
Classiker, vorziiglich fir Philologen nach den Quellen bearbeitet. Von 
Dr. M. Rein. Leipzig. 

Xenophontis Anabasis—Mit erklarenden Anmerkungen herausgege- 
ben von F. W. Kriger.ed. C.G.Kriger. Leipzig. 

Wilhelm von Humbolt’s gesammelte Werke, Berlin. 

Vollstandiges Handworterbuch der dentschen, franzdésischen, und 
englischen Sprache. Nach einem neuen Plane bearbeitet zum Gebrauch 
der drei Nationen. Leipzig. 

Grammatik des biblischen und targumischen Chaldaismus fir akadem- 
ische Vorlesungen bearbeitet von Dr. G. B. Winer, durchaus verbesserte 
Auflage. 

Einleitung in die Philosophie durch die Lehre Platon’s vermittlet, 
von August Arnold. Berlin u. Zillichau. 

A Chronicle of the conquest of Granada, von Washington Irving. 
Mit sprachwissenschaftlichen Noten und einem Worterbuche. Leipzig. 

Reisen im Inneren von Russland und Polen, von J.G. Kohl. Moskau, 
Dresden u. Leipzig. 

Allgemeine Geschichte vom Anfang der historischen Kenntniss bis 
auf unsere Zeiten. Fir denkende Geschichtsfreunde bearbeitet, von Karl 
von Rotteck. 

Der letzte Abend Jesu im Kreise seiner Jinger : Ein Communionbuch 
fir gebildete Christen. Leipzig. ‘s 

ie kommt man zum Glauben? Wie wachst manim Glauben? von 
Dr. A. Tholuck. Halle. 


POLAND. 


Zienkowicz. Les costumes der peuple polonais, suivis d’une Des- 
cription exacte de se meurs de ses usages et de ses habitudes. Ouv- 
rage pittoresque. Paris. 

Budzynski.—Waclaw Rzewuski, fantazja z czasé6w powstania podol- 
sko-ukrain-skiego. Bruxella. 
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—— dans les cas d’empoisonnement, etc ; par Danger et Flandin. 
aris. 

Connaissance des tems ou des mouvements célestes, 4 usage des 
astronomes et des navigateurs, pour l’an 1841; publié par le bureau de 
longitudes. Paris. 

Histoire des sciences naturalles, depuis leur origine jusqu’anos jours, 
chez touts les peuples connus, par Cuvier; complétée et publiée par 
Magdeleine de Saint-Agy. 3 vols. Paris. 

Napoléon aprocryphe. Histoire de la conquéte du monde et de la 
monarchie universelle, 1812—1832. par Geoffry. Paris. 

La cosmogonie de la révélation, ou Jes Quatres premiers jours de la 
Genése, en présence de la science moderne. par Godefrey. Paris. 

Le Koran, traduction nouvelle, faite sur le texte arabe, par Kasimir- 
ski. Nouv. édit., avec notes, etc. Paris. 

Lettres de Marguerite d’Angouléme, soeur de Francois [., reine de 
Navarre, publiées par Genin. Paris. 

Histoire de France T. I—V. par Michelet. Paris. 

Grammaire compléte de la langue espagnole. Paris. 

Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur 
décadence ; par Montesquieu. Paris. 

‘a Cromwell, drame; par M. Victor Hugo, de !’Académie frangaise. 
aris. 

‘ France (la) illustrée par ses femmes; par Madame A. Dupin. 
aris. 

Littérature et philosophie mélées ; par Victor Hugo. Paris. 

Trois (les) jours racontés en trois heures, ou Esquisses de la révo- 
lution de juillet 1830. par J. H. Schnitzler. Paris. 

Introduction historique et critique aux livres de |’Ancien et du Nou- 
veau Testament ; par J. B. Glaire. 

Enseignement (|’) des langues vivantes, réduit & sa plus grande sim- 
plicité, appliqué 4 allemand ; par P. Dézes. Paris. 

Histoire des lettres aux cinq premiers siécles du christianisme. 
Cours de littérature ; par Amédéc Duquesnel. Paris. 

Lucile, ou la Lecture de la Bible; par Adolphe Monod. Paris. 

Pensées diverses de littérature et de philosophie, parB. Pascal. Edi- 
tion classique, avec notice littéraire et remarques, par N. A. Dubois, 
Prof. de Université. Paris. 

Examen critique des doctrines de Gibbon, du docteur Strauss et de 
M. Salvador, sur: Jésus-Christ, son évangile et son église; par Marie- 
Nicolas-Sylvestre Guillon. Paris. 


ITALY. 


Famiglie Celebri di Italia, del Conte Pompeo Litta, Milano, 1819— 
1841. 6 vols. folio. 

Opere utili ad ogni Persona Educata. Torino, 1841. 

Atlante Linguistico d’Europa. DiB. Biondelli. Vol. I. Milano, 1841. 

Storia della Pittura Italiana. Pisa, 1841. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Warren Hastines. By T. B. Macavunay. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


In our Review of Reviews, in the Eclectic for January, we noticed the 
following, as a “splendid review of the great events and vicissitudes in 
the Life of Warren Hastings.” Its great length—95 pages in the Edin- 
burgh—was our only reason for omitting to embrace it in our selections, 
at that time. So strong a desire, however, has since been expressed, 
not only by personal friends but also by several correspondents, for its 
appearance in our work, that we have been induced to make room for it. 

This article is understood to be from the pen of the Hon. T. Babington 
Macaulay, whose miscellaneous writings in the English Reviews, prin- 
cipally the Edinburgh, have enriched the literature of our language, and 
acquired for him a brilliant reputation. It, therefore, possesses an un- 
usual interest from the character of its author. The purity and beauty 
of its style also, are such as few writers can equal ; and the various and 
important information which it contains could not have been furnished, 
even by Mr. Macaulay, had he not resided some time in India and en- 
joyed the advantages of a familiar acquaintance with the characters and 
events which he describes. Many of our readers, we are assured, will 
be gratified with its perusal, and all, we doubt not, will regard it worthy 
of the space which itoccupies. Sr. Ep. 


From the Ediaburgh Review. 


Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor-General 
of Bengal. Compiled from Original Papers, by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M. A. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1841. 


Tuts book seems to have been manufactured in pursuance of a con- 
tract, by which the representatives of Warren Hastings, on the one 
part, bound themselves to furnish papers, and Mr. Gleig, on the other 
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aris. 

Connaissance des tems ou des mouvements célestes,  l’usage des 
astronomes et des navigateurs, pour l’an 1841; publié par le bureau de 
longitudes. Paris. 

Histoire des sciences naturalles, depuis leur origine jusqu’a nos jours, 
chez touts les peuples connus, par Cuvier; complétée et publiée par 
Magdeleine de Saint-Agy. 3 vols. Paris. 

Wapoléon aprocryphe. Histoire de la conquéte du monde et de la 
monarchie universelle, 1812—1832. par Geoffry. Paris. 

La cosmogonie de !a révélation, ou Jes Quatres premiers jours de la 
Genése, en présence de la science moderne. par Godefrey. Paris. 

Le Koran, traduction nouvelle, faite sur le texte arabe, par Kasimir- 
ski. Nouv. édit., avec notes, etc. Paris. 

Lettres de Marguerite d’Angouléme, soeur de Frangois [., reine de 
Navarre, publiées par Genin. Paris. 

Histoire de France T. I—V. par Michelet. Paris. 

Grammaire compléte de la langue espagnole. Paris. 

Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des Romains et de leur 
décadence ; par Montesquieu. Paris. 
+“ Cromwell, drame; par M. Victor Hugo, de |’Académie frangaise. 
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Trois (les) jours racontés en trois heures, ou Esquisses de la révo- 
lution de juillet 1830. par J. H. Schnitzler. Paris. 

Introduction historique et critique aux livres de ]’Ancien et du Nou- 
veau Testament ; par J. B. Glaire. 

Enseignement (I’) des langues vivantes, réduit 4 sa plus grande sim- 
plicité, appliqué 4 l’allemand ; par P. Dézes. Paris. 

Histoire des lettres aux cing premiers siécles du christianisme. 
Cours de littérature ; par Amédéc Duquesnel. Paris. 

Lucile, ou la Lecture de la Bible; par Adolphe Monod. Paris. 
Pensées diverses de littérature et de philosophie, parB. Pascal. Edi- 
tion classique, avec notice littéraire et remarques, par N. A. Dubois, 
Prof. de Université. Paris. 

Examen critique des doctrines de Gibbon, du docteur Strauss et de 
M. Salvador, sur: Jésus-Christ, son évangile et son église; par Marie- 
Nicolas-Sylvestre Guillon. Paris. 


ITALY. 


Famiglie Celebri di Italia, del Conte Pompeo Litta, Milano, 1819— 
1841. 6 vols. folio. 

Opere utili ad ogni Persona Educata. Torino, 1841. 

Atlante Linguistico d’Europa. DiB. Biondelli. Vol. I. Milano, 1841. 

Storia della Pittura Italiana. Pisa, 1841. 





